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BEGINNINGS 
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SEMINARS 

• Theories of motion 
perception 

• Peepshows and 
Panoramas 

• The Diorama 

• The Art of Projection 

• The Phantasmagoria 

• Mechanisms of Early 
Cinematography 

• Bioscope Shows 
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• Present a dissolving view 
on a bi-unial lantern 

• Produce a Kinemacolor 
film on an original camera 

• Operate a 100-year-old 
cine projector 

• Identification, 
conservation and restoration 

Specialists from Europe 
and the UK will present 
new research in the field. 
Speakers will include 
Prof. Richard Gregory 
(University of Bristol), 

Brian Coe (MOMI), 


Luke McKernan (NFTVA), 
Frank Gray (University 
of Brighton), and 
David Robinson 

WEEK ONE 
September 11-15 
Pre-Cinema 

WEEK TWO 
September 18-22 
Beginnings of film 

Each week may 
be booked separately. 

Places are limited to 20 
participants each week 

For further information, 
registration forms and 
details of fees, please write to: 
Stephen Herbert, 

Museum of the Moving 
Image, South Bank, 

London SE1 8XT 
Telephone 0171928 3535 
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Editorial 


Contributors to this issue 
Lizzie Borden s films 
include Working Girls and, 
most recently. Let’s Talk 
About Love, part of a 
portmanteau film, Erotique 
Lewiy Borger is a Paris-based 
critic and subtitler 
Chris Darke is a freelance 
writer and works with 
Film and Video Umbrella 
Haddani Oitmars is a 
freelance London- 
and Paris-based writer 
Lizzie Francke is the author 
of a study of women 
screenwriters, 
reviewed in this issue 
Paul Gilroy s latest book 
is The Black Atlantic, a study 
of modernity and the 
black experience 
Larry Gross' most recent 
screen credit is for 
Walter Hill’s Geronimo 
David Marc teaches at 
University of California. 
Berkeley and is the 
author of the forthcoming 
Bonfire of the Humanities 
Udayan Prasad is a 
filmmaker whose next 
project for the BBC is 
Brothers in Trouble 
Jonathan Romney is deputy 
film critic at The Guardian 
Robin Swicord is the 
screenwriter for Gillian 
Armstrong’s Little Women 
David Weddle is the 
author of the recently 
published biography 
of Sam Peckinpah. 

If They Move... Kill'Em 
Linda Ruth Williams teaches at 
University of Southampton 
and is the author of the 
forthcoming Critical Desire 


listory nasties 


In the mid nineteenth century. Charles Dickens’ 
public readings from his own novels were justly 
famous - none more so than his rendition of the 
murder of Nancy at the hands of Bill Sykes in 
Oliver Twist, which lingered on the blood-splattered 
weapon to which strands of Nancy’s hair still 
clung. So powerful was Dickens’ performance that 
members of his audience regularly fainted and had 
to be carried out. and such was his popularity as 
a novelist that he became a target for the moralisers 
of the day, the art critic John Ruskin denouncing 
Bleak House for the number of deaths it flaunted 
and for its effect on readers. Now, 100 years later, 
Dickens is celebrated on BBC 2 - in the splendid 
Martin Chuzzlewit - as part of the national heritage. 

This is just the sort of anecdote likely to make 
complacent those of us who are sceptical of the 
present pro-censorship climate. “Look, they 
panicked over Dickens; they’re just doing the 
same over Oliver Stone’s Natural Bom Killers 
(Incidentally, this last has finally been given 
a release date, 24 February.) It is also the kind 
of anecdote that makes it appear as if‘violent, 
bloody art’ is always at the cutting edge. But is it? 

Clearly there is a lot of it about. On release at 
the moment (or about to be released) are the Stone, 
the Quentin Tarantino- produced Killing Zoe and 
Danny Boyle’s Shallow Grave , to name the most high- 
profile. All are concerned with the violence and 
the body, its needs, fears, desires - and with what 
can be done to it. These concerns also drive much 
contemporary art: fashionable galleries sometimes 
seem to be full of eviscerated bodies or heads 
sculpted from blood. Even natural history 
programmes have been infected. The current series 
of David Attenborough’s The Private Lives of Plants 
has sequences of plants unfurling that would 
be inconceivable without the influence of such 
80s horror films as Alien. 

Of course there are possible explanations for 
these obsessions. Some would point to the influence 
of Foucault and the central role in politics he 
ascribes to the body; others might point to the way 
concerns with the body and violence seem always 

JERRY ON LINE #1 


to erupt during a fin de siecle - the obsession with 
the vampire in the late nineteenth century, for 
example. It is not wholly to gainsay the value 
of such explanations to argue that ‘violence and 
the body’ are also how a film (or a work of art) 
today signals that it is ‘serious’. 20 or 30 years 
ago, transgression was announced through sex; 
now it’s through violence. 

This need not mean that most of the films 
have to be taken with the seriousness they take 
themselves - nor should we forget to question 
the misogyny fuelling some of them. But it does 
leave unanswered which popular films (other 
than ‘violent’ ones) are worth seeing at present? 

Of course, the other kind of popular movie 
making at the moment is the costume film - 
of which the Merchant Ivory approach is far from 
being the only one. There is certainly potential 
in the costume film: first, it allows women centre- 
stage, hardly something that distinguishes many 
‘violent’ movies with a contemporary setting; 
second, this kind of film allows cinema once 
more to engage with larger historical matters. In 
this regard it’s interesting that Merchant/Ivory’s 
forthcoming film is Jefferson in Paris , a study of the 
American President’s Thomas Jefferson’s intimate 
relationship with a slave. 

One film on release at present, Patrice Chereau’s 
La Reine Margot , is an interesting if only fitfully 
successful hybrid of the costume drama and the 
contemporary violent thriller. Telling its story 
around the events of the St Bartholomew’s Day 
Massacre - when thousands of Protestants were 
slaughtered by French Catholics in the sixteenth 
century - it cunningly mixes elements of Jacobean 
tragedy with cinematic elements from The Godfather. 

What La Reine Margot suggests is that it may 
be possible to fuse these two film idioms, the 
costume drama and the revenge thriller, and 
use such a hybrid to address the whole European 
nightmare of ethnic cleansing. 

We shall return to Chereau’s film when the 
magazine looks at the resurgence of Dumas-based 
film later in the year; it’s one of them. 

Peter Lydon - James Sillavan © 
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Unhappiness with ‘Mesmer.’.. Beineix’s new earner... The return of Trinity... Difficult dialects 


The business 


• International co-productions are 
tricky things these days, involving 
intricate and usually protracted 
financial manoeuvres before the first 
foot of film is exposed. This generally 
means a producer putting together 
a project, finding what money he or 
she can from private and government 
sources, and then pre-selling the film 
to a number of foreign distributors. 

The latter, attracted by cast, director 
and/or script, commit to pay a certain 
amount in return for the right to 
distribute the film in their own 
country. The producer then takes that 
commitment to his bank, who advance 
money against it. helping itself to 
a fair whack in the process. After all. 
as one (Dutch) banker pithily explained 
to Mr Busy recently, “we are not in 
the business of making films, we are 
in the business of making money." 

By and large, though, the process 
works. The producer survives by 
writing in a more or less fat fee. 
films get made and no one gets rich 
apart from the banks. God is in his 
counting house, in other words, and 
all‘s well with the world. 

That is how it is supposed to 
happen, anyway. When things go 
wrong, they do so spectacularly, which 
is what appears to have happened with 
a film called Mesmer, which was shot 
over a nine-week period between 
September and November last year 
in Vienna and Budapest, with studio 
work done at Babelsberg in Potsdam. 
The initiating producer was Lance 
Reynolds, a dynamic chap who had 
previously put together the movie 
version of Steven Berkoffs play 
Decadence, in which Berkoff co-starred 
with Joan Collins. 

Mesmer, as its name implies, is about 
one Mesmer, physician and inventor of 
mesmerism, who lived and - as people 
tend to in such biopics - loved his 
way round Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Dennis Potter had written the 
screenplay. Alan Rickman played the 
title role, David Bowie was credited as 
executive producer (which means he 
probably put up some of the money) 
and Roger Spottiswoode directed. 

Expected to be selected for Cannes 
last year, Mesmer wasn’t. It finally 
premiered in competition in Montreal 
at the end of August, where Leonard 
Klady in Variety (the only review 
I have been able to find) described 
it as “a viewing challenge akin to 
an obstacle course". 

The challenge was apparently too 
much for Roger Wingate of London's 
Mayfair Entertainment, which (along 
with Canada's Cineplex Odeon) was 
one of Mesmer's two main pre-buyers. 

In a move almost unprecedented for a 
film of this stature, Mayfair reportedly 
declined to take delivery of the film, 
on the grounds that it was completely 
different from the screenplay to which 
they had committed. This move not 


only means oblivion for the film in 
the UK: it also spells financial disaster 
for Lance Reynolds. 

M’leamed friends advise against 
further comment at this stage. But 
Mr Busy would like to point out that, 
a decade or so ago. he interviewed 
a certain Clay Frohman, who wrote 
the original screenplay for Under Fire 
and who was less than happy with the 
way in which the director (a certain 
Spottiswoode) had changed it. And 
readers of this column with a long 
memory may recall an account of 
the same director’s problems with 
the HBO telefilm. And the Band Played 
On (S&S. September 1993). 
am tempted to say that the ever fascinating 
and endlessly energetic intercourse 
between art and money appears to be the 
theme of this month's column. But then 
I realised that it has been the theme of every 
month's column. 

Be that as it may. it is good to know that 
those film-makers noted for their undying 
commitment to a personal artistic vision 
do not. for all that, lose sight of the readies. 

Take Jean-Jacques Beineix. whose recent 
personal visions - notably ‘Roselyne et les 
lions' and IP5’ - have sailed somewhat to 
the south of international financial favour. 
Since he has from the very start been 
his own producer, such setbacks are likely 
to have affected him more keenly than mere 
critical snottiness. 

Beineix has been busy with documentaries 
for French TV of late, as well as taking over 
the presidency of the French directors’ and 
producers' association (ARP) from Claude 
Berri. But he has also been busy maximising 
a few of his existing assets. In between 
releasing the integral' (i.e. much longer) 
version of Betty Blue' and flogging the North 
American remake rights for Diva' to Diana 


Ross. Beineix has been energetically 
promoting the idea of a slightly recut 
Roselyne' as a great idea for a children's film. 

Running into the shaven-headed maestro 
recently in an unlikely comer of Europe. 

Mr Busy asked him for the rationale behind 
all this activity, and particularly what led 
him to release a longer version of the already 
lengthy Betty Blue'. 

Beineix smiled happily. "More sex." 
he said, “more violence and more money." 

Not since Pauline Kael spotted 
the infamous Kiss Kiss Bang Bang' poster 
have I come across a pithier summation 
of contemporary cinema. 

• Speaking of violence. Juan Rattagan 
of El 7 (the postal district, not the pop 
group), who wrote in to say how glad 
he was that Oliver Stone would not 
be bringing his particular talents 
to bear on Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 
“inaccurate play" Evita. may be 
interested to know that Stone 
(whose Natural Bom Killers will finally 
be released in the UK later this 
month) is turning his attention to 
the life of Richard Nixon instead. 

The project is not yet definite, but 
would presumably be a companion 
piece to Stone’s JFK, perhaps tracing 


# 
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Not a crook: Oliver Stone on Richard Nixon 


all the familiar old conspiracy theories 
back to their source (Mr Busy is only 
sorry that Ollie appears to be leaving 
out a life of LBJ, especially if the 
notorious Yippie description of what 
happened on Air Force One on the 
way back to Washington from Dallas 
has an ounce of truth in it). 

Mr Rattagan should not breathe too 
big a sigh of relief, however. The Evita 
movie project is still very much alive. 
And the new director is Alan Parker. 

T he film based on video game Double 
Dragon* opened in the States last autumn, 
the movie based on Streetfighter' was 
released just before Christmas and Mortal 
Kombat' is due this summer. The prestigious 
Samuel Coldwyn Company, meanwhile, whose 
normal film production activities run to such 
upmarket fare as Longtime Companion' and 
Oleanna'. is setting up a big-screen version 
of one of its TV division's most successful 
franchises. 

It remains to be seen how you transform a 
bunch of well-developed performers in 
discreetly bulging costumes climbing up 
pyramids and swinging on ropes into a two- 
hour story. But I guess if they could do it 
with Super Mario Bros.', they can do with 
‘Gladiators'. Come to think of it. wasn't 
one of the problems that they couldn’t do 
it with Super Mario Bros.’? 

• Last summer, Mr Busy reported 
a crack in the facade of that monolith 
of cinematic cultural promotion. 
Scandinavian Films. For those 
unfamiliar with the European festival 
circuit. Scandinavian Films is 
the umbrella organisation which 
promotes (and. in most cases, sells) 
films from Denmark, Finland. Iceland. 
Norway and Sweden. It is best known 
in Cannes for its nifty little 
shoulder bags and its overcrowded 
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but undeniably bucolic party. 

Purists have long been saying that 
Finland and Iceland are Nordic rather 
than Scandinavian countries, so 
the name should be changed (which, 
in the case of the Nordic Film and 
Television Fund, it has been). 

Besides, inhabitants from any of the 
aforementioned countries are not 
noted for their ability to get on with 
inhabitants from any of the others 
(they have Swedish jokes in Denmark. 
Norwegian jokes in Sweden, and 
so on. more or less exponentially). 

At Cannes in 1994. the Finns, 
accompanied by Aki Kaurismaki’s 
unforgettable Leningrad Cowboys, set up 
separate shop in a local bar. but the 
five countries will be back together 
this month in Berlin. It looks like 
being the last time, however. 

This time, the bust-up is neither 
cultural nor character-based but, 
reportedly, financial. 

The funding for Scandinavian Films 
is worked out on the basis of each 
country’s Gross National Product, 
which means that the Swedes end 
up paying most of it. while ironically 
getting far fewer of their films into 
the various festival selections than 
the Finns, the Danes, the Norwegians 
and even the Icelanders. 

With Sweden no longer 
experiencing its 30-year economic 



boom and with the Swedish Film 
Institute particularly short of funds, 
helping Nordic neighbours is 
apparently not as high on the 
agenda as it used to be. 

he final instalment of S&S’s Chronicle of 
Cinema* indicated that, in box-office terms, 
dinosaurs rule the earth, with Jurassic Park’ 
the most successful film of all time 
in almost every country. 

There are. however, a few exceptions. And 
New Zealand is the latest addition to the list. 
Shortly before Christmas, the locally-made 
Once Were Warriors' overtook Spielberg*s 
ponderous prehistoric epic to become the 
top-grossing film of all time in New Zealand. 

This is all the more remarkable given 
that the film, based on a successful local 


novel, is not your usual box-office winner 
but rather a disturbing and brutal study of 
dysfunction and domestic violence in a 
working class Maori family. 

Passed over for selection at Cannes 
- a decision which puzzled many of those 
who saw it in the market there - Warriors' 
has gone on to pick up a number of awards 
at other festivals and has been acquired 
for distribution more or less everywhere in 
the world (Entertainment will open it in the 
UK some time this year). 

After over a decade as a first assistant and 
maker of commercials, director Lee Tamahori. 
whose debut feature it was. has since been 
signed by MOM to make the period crime 
thriller Mulholland Falls' starring Nick 
Nolte. which starts production in March. 

• Connoisseurs of the spaghetti 
western - and, by Lee Van Cleef, 
there are not many of us left - will be 
pleased to know that the laconic, 
indestructible Trinity has saddled 
up for one more ride. 

E lo chiameranno sempre Trinitd started 
production in Italy on October 10, with 
the series’ regular director, the veteran 
E. B. Clucher (real name: Enzo Barboni). 
behind the camera. As far as Mr Busy 
has been able to ascertain (and I feel 
sure there are readers out there all set 
to correct him), this will be the 
character’s first outing since 1972. 

Sadly, however, the original Trinity 
team - Terence Hill and Bud Spencer 


(aka Mario Girotti and Carlo Pedersoli) 
- are not involved. As already reported 
here, these two have been making 
a film called The Fight Before Christmas 
in the US. For the new film, they have 
been replaced by a pair of actors 
with the intriguing transatlantic 
pseudonyms of Keith Kizier and 
Keith Neubert. 

Method actors beware: Jennifer Jason Leigh, 
who plays the title role in Alan Rudolph’s 
1994 Cannes competition entry. ‘Mrs. Parker 
and the Vicious Circle', did such a good job 
mimicking the not-so-divine Dorothy's clipped 
tones that typical American audiences have 
been unable to understand her. 

These are. presumably, the same 
discerning moviegoers that wouldn't have 
gone to see a Robert Altman film called Pret* 
a-porter' until Miramax retitled it Ready 
to Wear'. And they bear no relationship at all 
to those of us over here who. over the years, 
have strained and struggled to pick up the 
nuances of Valleyspeak or to understand more 
than one word in ten pronounced by Marlon 
Brando in Reflections in a Golden Eye'. 

No. when the Great American Audience 
goes “Hunnnh?” distributors listen. So North 
American distributor Fine Line has had about 
40 of the most extreme examples of Leigh’s 
Parkerspeak relooped. 

“An actor can’t win with an accent,” 
commented Rudolph to the Los Angeles 
Times'. “If Jennifer had just done a flat voice, 
guess what criticism we would hear.” 


PARIS NOTES 


The Algerian connection 


A few hundred metres away from the set 
of Panne de sens, director Malik Chibane’s 
film about second-generation Algerian 
youth in the suburbs of Paris, children 
are playing a game of terrorists and 
commandos. In this latest version of 
cops and robbers, it is unclear who are 
the ‘good guys’ and who are the ‘bad’. 

The important thing seems to be who 
wins - and how 'cool' their uniforms are. 

But in France, for young bears, the 
group perhaps most acutely affected by 
the French/Algerian drama, the situation 
is increasingly a no-win one. no matter 
which side they choose. 

Caught between the country of their 
birth and the land of their ancestors, 
beurs have seen their identity crisis 
further heightened by recent events. 

With French media jumping on the 
neo-colonial revenge bandwagon, TV 
newscasts praising the professionalism 
of the GIGN and right-wing tabloids full 
of photos of armed commandos storming 
the plane Rambo-style in Marseilles. 

Panne dc sens offers the relief of a more 
human perspective. And by examining 
the dilemmas of second generation 
Algerians. Chibane, a heur himself, offers 
insight into the troubled relationship 
between France and her ex-colony. 

At a time when France and Algeria 
are increasingly polarised, though still 


intrinsically linked, the banlieue parisien 
has become a microcosm of current 
tension. And with Algiers now a 
cinematic no-mans-land, the banlieue 
has also become the fonts for Franco- 
Algerian film-makers. Even Merzak 
Allouache, unable to work in Algeria 
since the production of Bab El-Oued City, 
is preparing the screenplay for a new 
film, a suburban love story about a young 
beur and a Senegalese immigrant. 

Panne de sens, a play on words meaning 
both “out of petror and “it doesn't make 
sense", tells of two beur sisters living 
in Aubervilliers. a suburb of Paris. One 
rejects her Algerian heritage, embracing 
everything French. The other embraces 
the fundamentalist Islam which is 
rapidly gaining popularity in the banlieue 
(largely as an affirmation of Algerian 
identity and a defence against racism). 

Mirroring the migratory trend which 
has brought many Algerian artists and 
intellectuals to Paris, actors from 
Bab El-Oued City , unable to work at 
home, have resurfaced in Panne de sens. 
But the journey from Bab El-Oued to 
Aubervilliers, it seems, is not that far. 

Mohamed Ourdache, who played 
the young Islamist gang leader in 
Allouache’s film, is transformed into 
a suburban Imam. Ourdache, who was 
raised in a suburb of Algiers, finds 


many similarities in Aubervilliers. He 
sees the same situation unfolding in both 
milieus: unemployed young men 
caught between two cultural identifies 
are seduced by an Islamist doctrine 
which often uses social issues as a 
starting point for religious rhetoric. 

In Panne de sens. Nadia Kaci. who 
played the beautiful girl frustrated with 
her cloistered existence in Bab El-Oued 



City, now plays the role of an Algerian 
girl who becomes disillusioned with life 
in a Paris suburb. Her character's voyage 
du soi serves as an interesting metaphor 
for the Algerian ‘regard’ towards France. 

She comes to Paris believing that she 
is to be engaged to a young beur. Initially 
happy to be away from the crisis in 
Algeria, she soon discovers that the ‘love 
letters’ that she received from her ‘fiance’ 
were in fact written by his mother, who 
hoped to marry him off to a ‘traditional’ 
Algerian girl. He is actually in love 
with someone else, and Kaci’s character, 
thinking she has left Islamic extremism 
behind her. is alarmed at the rise in 
banlieue fundamentalism. 

In the end. puzzled by a society that 
asserts its freedom and identity through 
the very religious fundamentalism 
that she is oppressed by in Algeria, she 
decides to return home. All is betrayal, 
confused identity, shattered illusions. 

Meanwhile, the children playing 
terrorists and commandos ignore the 
toumage and continue their game. 

Nearby, their parents sit inside cramped 
apartments watching Algerian soap 
operas beamed in via satellite, while 
thousands of miles away, the roofs of 
Bab El-Oued receive the latest 
transmissions from Canal Plus. 

Haddani Ditmars 
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Picture the scene. One minute 
you’re settling in for a quiet evening with your 
latest Pioneer Laser Disc movie. The next, you’re 
half way out of your armchair, with your pulse 
rate registering ten on the Richter scale, as the 
most ferocious predator ever known to mankind 
suddenly explodes into your living room. 

If you’re looking for the ultimate home 
cinema experience, no other A/V medium 
compares to Laser Disc. 

With a picture that’s 60% sharper 
than any other home video system, the 
movie world’s most powerful images 
almost literally leap out of the screen 
towards you. 

And with full CAV capability 
that includes perfect still reproduction 
and frame by frame advance, you 
can study all those wonderful special 
effects in minute detail - if you dare to get that close. 

Your ears will appreciate the Laser Disc diffe¬ 
rence too, in the form of pure digital audio, delivered 
with all the clarity and dynamic sonic impact of a 
quality CD player - impressive performance you can 
start enjoying right away, using your existing Hi-Fi. 

Then, if you wish, you can easily upgrade both 
the audio and visual capabilities of your system at 
any time, using our full range of 
custom-matched Pioneer home 

# — 




It’s a range that includes six Pioneer 
Laser Disc players, compatible with both Laser Discs 
and CD’s, and extends to all the essential elements 
you could possibly need to convert your living room 
into a sophisticated private cinema. 

Everything from a Dolby Pro-Logic processor 
to a dedicated Surround Sound satellite speaker 
system, right up to the stunning big screen reality of 
a Pioneer 40 or 50 inch projection television. 
As for the software that brings all this to 
life, you’ll find that the choice gets greater 
every day, thanks to an ever-increasing 
list of software titles that covers not 
only the very latest smash hit movies, 
but also documentaries, concerts and, 
of course, a wide range of karaoke 
discs. Most Pioneer Laser Disc 
players also feature dual standard 
playback capability. 

So wherever your imagination leads you, 
from close encounters with a hungry Tyrannosaurus 
to close encoun¬ 
ters of any other 
kind, one thing is 
for sure. 

Pioneer Laser Disc home cinema will take you there 
almost before you can say ‘Jurassic Park’. 

CD PIONEER* 

The Art of Entertainment 




Jurassic Park TM & © 1994 Universal City Studios, Inc. & Amblin Entertainment, Inc. Also available on VHS. 










What kind of performer is Jennifer 
Jason Leigh, star of ‘Mrs. Parker and 
the Vicious Circle? By Lizzie Francke 



Jennifer Jason Leigh says that she tries to 
avoid her reflection in mirrors while 
involved in a film role. In an industry and pro¬ 
fession rooted in narcissism, such a desire for 
self-effacement suggests a very particular per¬ 
ception of her craft. One is reminded of her por¬ 
trayal of the deranged Hedy in Single White 
Female, in which the out-of-town mousy wraith 
of a girl gradually assumes the sharply defined 
looks and life-style of the seemingly poised and 
fulfilled woman (played by Bridget Fonda) with 
whom she shares a gloomy Manhattan apart¬ 
ment. It’s the ultimate makeover (Barbet 
Schroeder’s film could be described as a grand 
guignol all-thrills reworking of Bergman's Per¬ 
sona). Though this cloning begins to mutate and 
breakdown in the most alarming manner. Single 
White Female could be a blue-print for Leigh’s 
approach to any role: as with Hedy, so now in 
her latest and most significant part, playing 
Dorothy Parker, the doyenne of the cynical, 
whisky-sour one-liner, in Mrs. Parker and the 
Vicious Circle, Alan Rudolph’s homage to the 
Algonquin Set. As Robert Altman has com¬ 
mented, “Off camera, Jennifer is a ghost. The 
lines of her face fade, the colour disappears. It’s 
like she’s just waiting for someone to put a hat 
on her, to colour her face.” 

This is why it seems so hard to locate a stable 
on-screen persona for Leigh. If she surfaces as a 
character in one movie, it then appears to col¬ 
lapse and dissolve. It isn’t immediately easy to 
connect the young waitress with the small-town 
blues who ends up literally being tom apart for 
dreaming of leaving (in Robert Harmon’s 1986 
road-kill movie The Hitcher ) with Susie Wag¬ 
goner, the moonlighting student who fanta¬ 
sises while on the game about a life of dull 
domesticity (in George Armitage’s funky 1990 
thriller Miami Blues). Then there is the under¬ 
cover narcotics officer who ends up a junkie in 
Rush (Liii Fini Zanuck, 1991) orTralala, the dock- 
side prostitute with a halo of white-blonde hair 
in Uli Edel’s 1989 adaptation of Hubert Selby’s 
brilliant but grim novel Last Exit To Brooklyn. 
These are some of the many hats under which 
Leigh has adroitly concealed herself. 

That she is not very interested in herself 
is discernible from the interviews she has 


granted, by her careful shielding of herself 
from the more personal questions. But neither 
does she seem particularly keen to talk about 
the nature of her occupation. More than once 
she has claimed she doesn’t like to “cerebralise" 
what acting might be about, despite being a 
manifestly cerebral sort. “I just act," is all she 
usually says. But clearly there is a well-thought- 
out approach, as questions asked about charac¬ 
ters played reveal her to be an obsessive 
researcher and observer of human behaviour. 
On such matters she becomes highly animated. 
For the psychotic Hedy, she spent months inter¬ 
viewing doctors and patients in mental institu¬ 
tions. For the house-bound phone-sex operator 
in Altman’s Short Cuts, who could simulate a 
blow-job while nonchalantly changing her 
baby’s nappy, she talked to workers in the 
booming phone-sex industry. In her need to 
know everything about her subjects, she reput¬ 
edly goes to inquisition-lengths, detailing their 
lives down to the brand of toothpaste. Which is 
exactly the kind of scrutiny she would prefer to 
deflect from herself. 

For Leigh is the actor-as-fastidious-biogra- 
pher playing a role the way an author might 
offer an interpretation of a character. In the 
case of period films like Last Exit to Brooklyn and 
The Hudsucker Proxy, she becomes a study in a 
particular acting style. In such cases, Leigh has 
spent time viewing the movies of the eras in 
question, so that the put-upon and wasted 
Tralala seems to be played strutting along the 
waterfront imagining she is Jayne Mansfield. 
Leigh also brings to the role some of Marilyn 
Monroe’s or Eve Marie Saint’s tender fragility - 
but with any anger that was sewn up into the 
wounded female roles of 1950s movies here 
allowed to seep through at the seams. In The 
Hudsucker Proxy, the Coen Brothers’ take on such 
1930s and 1940s screwball comedies as His Girl 
Friday, Leigh plays Amy Archer, the nattily 
attired ace reporter, as a very arch if perhaps 
overstudied pastiche of Katherine Hepburn at 
her most anarchic, sounding rather like W. C. 
Fields on speed. 

This notion of acting as annotation is most 
apparent in Mrs. Parker and the Vicious Circle. 
Handed the cloche hat, Leigh set out to secure it 


firmly over that sleekly bobbed head of hair: she 
researched Parker’s life and work scrupulously. 
She collected photographs and tracked down 
the rare recordings and even a signed first edi¬ 
tion of short stories which she kept by her bed. 
Her performance is a simulacrum constructed 
from small details out of the writer’s life. 

Out of the brat pack 

It would seem that nothing escapes her atten¬ 
tion. In one interview she discusses her fascina¬ 
tion with how Parker had placed her hands in a 
certain portrait as if this tiny gesture frozen in 
monochrome provided some secret knowledge. 
These touchstones work in some intense and 
alluring way as I.eigh guys her reading of the 
Parker persona tautly down, her body as stiff as 
her drinks, her slurred drawl still resonating 
with East Coast brittleness as she wounds all 
around with pithy observation. Parker is played 
so ensnared in her own unhappiness that she 
seems to move like a woman aching from the 
heart outwards. 

A heavier, less nuanced performance might 
have seized on the overfamiliar tortured-writer 
type, the more famous one-liners could have 
been delivered in that here-we-go manner that 
dogs so many bio-pics (recall Beethoven deliber¬ 
ating over the opening arpeggios of the Moon¬ 
light Sonata). But even when Leigh is called to 
recite Parker’s poems directly to camera, it 
doesn’t seem like a set piece. As the film segues 
awkwardly back and forth from the polished 
but decadent 1920s through to the dingy and 
dark final years of Parker’s life in the 1960s, it is 
Leigh who lends Mrs. Parker the coherence it 
would otherwise lack, by allowing her creation 
a full inner range. Prosthetic puffy eyes and 
wrinkled skin are one thing, but Leigh crum¬ 
ples with a sad ageing that latex could not sag 
to, making it hard to believe that she is only 32. 

In this role, she undoubtedly demonstrates a 
maturity uncommon in an actor of her genera¬ 
tion, and the era of the brat-pack who gradu¬ 
ated through the 1980s teen-pic. Others in Mrs. 
Parker share this background: Jennifer Beals. 
Matthew Broderick, Andrew McCarthy, Lili Tay¬ 
lor and Martha Plimpton (indeed it’s something 
of a shock that actors from such chronicles of 
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adolescent angst as Flashdance, Pretty in Pink, and 
Mystic Pizza are now grown-up). But Leigh was in 
1982’s Fast Times at Ridgemont High, directed by 
Amy Heckerling, scripted by Cameron Crowe, as 
were Judge Reinhold, Phoebe Cates and Forest 
Whitaker, a fresh and frank take on the years 
spent hanging out between the mall and class¬ 
room, that was certainly a cut above other 
youth-exploitation fare of that date. As the 
pudgy and somewhat shy Stacy, Leigh already 
stood out, her performance bristling with all 
the awkwardness of youth. When one particu¬ 
lar scene was dropped, in which Stacy attempts 
to make out with an equally inexperienced 
date, it is revealing that Leigh was prompted to 
complain about the cut to the press. The 
sequence had been intended to reveal the raw¬ 
ness but also the hilarity of first sexual encoun¬ 
ters. Her comments to the New York Times 
suggest her already unorthodox approach even 
then: “1 think that if it had been romantically 
done, and pretty to look at, like Endless Love, it 


wouldn’t have bothered people. But this was 
real, almost documentary.’* 

Such is the method actor’s need to pursue 
some moment of authenticity. Already, so early 
in her career. Leigh was signalling her desire to 
be taken exceptionally seriously. The previous 
year she had played an anorexic in the made 
for-TV movie The Best Little Girl in the World, which 
treated the subject, at the time still somewhat 
taboo, in an intelligent fashion, but also 
remarkably intensely, to the point of being har¬ 
rowing. For that role Leigh had put herself on so 
strict a diet that she almost wasted away, to a 
dangerous 98 pounds. In the same year, and 
with equal diligence, she learnt Braille to play a 
deaf and blind rape victim in a run-of-the-mill 
slasher movie. Eyes of a Stranger. Leigh would not 
rest even with the videostore fodder which she 
occasionally seemed to disappear into during 
the 1980s. Patently she always had much more 
to offer to her roles than such films allow. 

She seems similarly out of time and place in 


Acting from the heart outwards: Jennifer Jason Leigh as the 
writer Oorothy Parker in Mrs. Parker and the Vicious Cirde’ 

contemporary Hollywood, as she has shown by 
thriving under such non-Hollywood directors as 
Altman, Rudolph and Schroeder. Despite this, 
she is very much a child of the industry, albeit 
of a particular milieu within it. Her father was 
the late Vic Morrow, a method actor who made 
his mark as a young punk in Blackboard Jungle 
but became a household name in the 60s in the 
TV series Combat, while her mother is the actor- 
tumed-screenwriter Barbara Turner whose 
credits include the script for the Altman-pro¬ 
duced Petulia (1968), which was Richard Lester’s 
attempt at kooky new wave, and the canine hor¬ 
ror movie Cujo (1983). Turner, who brought 
Leigh up after divorcing Morrow, also has a rep¬ 
utation for meticulous research beyond the call 
of duty when writ ing. Indeed, when Leigh was a 
child her mother would take her to script con¬ 
ferences if the story featured children, and ask 
her how authentic she thought the younger 
characters seemed. One suspects that it is this 
that influenced Leigh as she evolved her 
approach to acting, rather than her short stint 
at a summer school as a teenager under the 
tutelage of Lee Strasberg. 

Only acting 

As regards Leigh’s ability to metamorphose at 
the changing of a hat, Altman has compared 
her talents to Meryl Streep’s. If so, she is Streep’s 
dark shadow. One suspects that, had she played 
such heroic types as Karen Silkwood or Sophie 
in Sophie's Choice, she would have played them 
fractured in some very deep sense. Certainly if 
one needs to typify her work, she is not shy of 
playing women who are in some way damaged. 
She has built an armour around herself in order 
to allow her characters to display levels of vul¬ 
nerability most Hollywood actresses would shy 
from. In this respect one thinks not of Streep, 
who wears her characters, but of Gena Row¬ 
lands, and the way she turns hers inside out. 
Tellingly, just before the shooting of the most 
traumatic scene in Last Exit, in which Tralala 
empties herself of all feeling and submits to an 
unceremonious gang rape, Leigh prepared her¬ 
self and the film crew with the announcement: 
“Remember, it’s only acting.” She was remind¬ 
ing everyone that rather than being exploited 
herself, she documents the exploited. 

One wonders what remains for her to docu¬ 
ment. There is about her a profound sense of an 
actress moving into a crucial phase of her 
career, an artist willing to be pushed further. 
She has just finished Georgia, from a script by 
her mother, in which she plays a washed-up 
smalltime singer, dependent on booze and 
blues. Meanwhile it is significant that she cites 
such films as Jane Campion’s Sweetie and Mike 
Leigh’s Naked as recent favourites, and interest¬ 
ing to speculate how she might work with such 
writer-directors. And it seems no coincidence 
that Leigh (Mike) was in the audience when 
Leigh (Jennifer Jason) gave her Guardian Lecture 
in London recently. An actress who wears her 
hats so well - the head under them buzzing 
with ideas of her own - needs the very best and 
most imaginative of milliners. 

Mrs. Parker and the Vicious Circle’ opens on 3 March 
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Sound rendered vaudeville obsolete in the 
30s, and Hollywood made amends by lion¬ 
ising its dying ancestor with a seemingly end¬ 
less string of sentimental backstage musicals. 
As television undermines cinema. Hollywood 
responds by demonising its bastard child, often 
in the broadest of terms (a powerful tool in the 
hands of evil geniuses who shamelessly manipulate a 
helpless public , in the sacred name of entertainment). 
The corporate execu-monsters of Network (Sid¬ 
ney Lumet. 1976), the irresponsible infotain¬ 
ment parajoumalists of The China Syndrome 
(James Bridges. 1978), the technocratic brain¬ 
washing cabal of Bob Roberts (Tim Robbins, 
1992), all are blamed for society’s ills by film 
directors, with little regard for glass houses, 
stones or throwing rights. 

But the anti-TV jeremiad nonetheless consti¬ 
tutes arguably the most consistently socially 
conscious of contemporary Hollywood genres, 
and the passion of cinema’s disdain for video 
has sometimes raised it to an art form. With 
Quiz Show (1994), director Robert Redford pre¬ 
sents a tale of the greed, arrogance and thor¬ 
oughly amoral behaviour of the American 
television industry; unlike most of his predeces¬ 
sors, he uses a story from the history books. The 
result is a movie about television that’s actually 
of interest to adults. 

In the mid-50s, as American commercial tele¬ 
vision was approaching full transcontinental 
penetration, the “big money quiz show” was 
emerging as a popular and profitable prime¬ 
time programming format. In 1955 Dan 
Enright and his partner Jack Barry, the first a 
minor New York producer, the second the on- 
air quizmaster, hit the jackpot on CBS with The 
$64,000 Qirestion, a TV adaptation of an old radio 
game, The $64 Question. (The rise in stakes was a 
telling reflection of the recent fortunes of the 
broadcasting industry.) 

Money isn’t everythin! 

Many theatrical tricks were used to sell the 
show to the public. For example, members of 
contestants’ families were seated in a specially 
lit section of the audience for maximum impact 
close-up reaction shots, while an impressive 
high-tech IBM computer was used to produce 
the questions on punch-cards, even though 
every one of the “randomly selected” cards had 
the same question printed on it. But surpassing 
the mere glitz of such touches, popular contes¬ 
tants would be given easier questions, unpopu¬ 
lar contestants harder ones. One colleague has 
recalled that Enright one night got a telephone 
call and then said to his assistant, “He thinks 
the Lincoln expert is boring. I want you to stiff 
him." “He" was Charles Revson, the president of 
the show’s sole sponsor, Revlon Cosmetics. 

The $64,000 Question was an extraordinary hit. 
“It just swept the country,” recalls TV 
announcer Jack Narz. “On the night it was on 
you could shoot a cannon down the street 
because everybody was home watching that 
show.” More importantly, the series won the 
ratings war for the Tuesday night-time slot, and 
finished its first season as the fourth most 

The contest of the decade: Ralph Fiennes as Charles Van Doren. 
left, versus John Turturro as Herbert Stempel. right, with Jack 
Barry (Christopher MacDonald) in Robert Redford s Quiz Show' 


watched programme on television, according to 
the A. C. Nielsen company (whose audience pro¬ 
jections then as now determined commercial 
advertising rates in the US). Nielsen projected 
that more than one in three Americans were 
watching. Sales of Revlon products rose 200% in 
four months, and Enright quickly followed the 
programme with a spin-off that was equally suc¬ 
cessful, The $64,000 Challenge. 

CBS’s rival NBC was impressed, and outbid 
them for a new Barry/Enright production, 
Twenty-One. Unlike the inherently self-limiting 
$64,000 Question, this featured an open-ended for¬ 
mat which allowed a winning contestant to 
keep returning until defeated, so that there was 
no cap on potential winnings. Prize money spi¬ 
ralled, reaching several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Twenty-One was an overnight sensa¬ 
tion, actually outpointing CBS’S hour-long I Love 
Lucy specials. (J Love Lucy had till then been the 
most popular TV show in history). 

Sometimes, even on television, money isn’t 
everything. Twenty-One did not earn its ratings 
purely by upping the ante. In the past, quiz 
shows had usually put contestants up against 
an unseen brains trust of researchers, who 
combed the libraries for tough questions, or 
“brainbusters” as they were called. Twenty-One 
put two contestants on the screen at once, pit¬ 
ting them directly against each other. Under 
these rules, the same two could keep coming 
back, winning more money week after week, 
until the criteria for a decisive victory had been 
met and one had been crowned champion. 

Epic battles were staged. Various “types” 
engaged in public combat, each bearing some 
flag of demographic identification into the fray: 
a US Marine versus an 11-year-old boy genius, a 
psychologist versus a Protestant minister, a 
black woman versus a white man, and so on. 
Twenty-One proved that knowledge of the most 
arcane trivia could become an attractive com¬ 
modity when packaged as a weapon, and as a 
personalised means of conquest. 

Racial, ethnic and religious conflicts had of 
course always been important elements in 
American drama, both fictional and historical. 
As the culture drifted toward a more unfettered 
consumerism after World War Two, however, 
‘lifestyle’ emerged as an equally important bat¬ 
tle site. Enright successfully added all these ele¬ 
ments to the static talking-heads set-up of the 
quiz. At a time when American TV seemed dom¬ 
inated by bland, suburban sitcoms like Father 
Knows Best and cartoonish crime stoppers like 
Dragnet, the appearance in prime time of ‘real 
people’ (meaning the contestants) was a 
significant innovation. 

Not only was the quiz show popular, it also 
had the virtue of offering the youth of America 
“intellectual geniuses" as role models, rather 
than gun-toting cops and cowboys. If it all 
seemed too good to be true, it was. The contes¬ 
tants on Twenty-One and half a dozen other 
shows had been deliberately supplied with the 
answers: the outcomes of the matches had been 
fixed. And Enright was caught fixing them. 

With this cultural moment as its setting. Quiz 
Show focuses on the most celebrated and 
inflammatory of Twenty-One’s contestant battles 
(which was also, not surprisingly, the one with 


best ratings): that of Herbert Stempel and 
Charles Van Doren. Stempel was a 29-year-old 
working class Jew from Queens. A husband and 
father, he was attending the City College of New 
York on Army veteran’s benefits. He was tall and 
gawky, wore thick glasses, and came across as 
nervous, obsequious and boorish by turns. In a 
recent interview, the real Stempel has described 
himself, in contemporary terms, as a nerd. John 
Turturro, having already played Barton Fink, 
here secures his position as Hollywood’s Jewish 
nerd of choice, with a bravura performance. 

As Stempel’s weekly earnings increase, he is 
vigorously sold to the public as a heroic ‘little 
guy’, living proof of the American dream - with 
a lot of hard work and a little bit of luck, a poor 
nobody can become a wealthy somebody. But 
there was also a darker fascination. To the pub¬ 
lic, Stempel seemed to be (as a fictional Twenty- 
One studio-hand puts it) “a freak with a sponge 
memory". “We wanted you to react emotionally 
to a contestant," Enright told an interviewer in 
1989. “Whether you reacted favourably or nega¬ 
tively was not that important.” (Enright is 
played by David Paymer.) 

The nature of Stempel’s appeal was hardly 
an issue to Twenty-One* s sponsor Geritol, an over- 
the-counter elixir for “tired blood”, with its 
sales mounting handsomely during his cham¬ 
pionship run. (Martin Scorsese’s cameo as 
Geritol’s director is one of the movie’s most sat¬ 
isfying flourishes.) If fame had come easily to 
Stempel, it went the same way. As Enright puts 
it, audience interest in Stempel “plateaus”, and 
he is ordered to take a dive. Insult is added to 
injury by the question he must get wrong: 
“What movie won the Oscar for Best Picture in 
1955?" The correct answer, Marty, is in fact 
Stempel’s favourite film. He must suppress his 
pride and answer “On The Waterfront ”. 

In return for Stempel’s cooperation in the 
(live) broadcast of his toppling, the producer 
promises Herb the dreamopportunity of every 
instant star: a job as a ‘personality’ on a TV 
panel show, allowing him a long-term cash-in 
on his brief celebrity. Meanwhile, the show 
must go on. His next and final opponent, 
Charles Van Doren will replace him. The casting 
change is radical. 

Cultural struggle 

Behind the bright facade of popular democracy, 
a self-appointed cultural aristocracy still 
wielded power in 50s America, and the Van 
Dorens were charter members. Charles, as he 
will later humbly admit from the floor of Con¬ 
gress. has had “all the breaks". His father Mark 
(Paul Scofield) was an Ivy League literature pro¬ 
fessor and poet, his mother Dorothy (Elizabeth 
Wilson) was a novelist and his Uncle Carl, an 
important unseen presence, was one of the 
most prominent American historians of the era. 
Scofield steals several scenes with his portrayal 
of a pre-electronic intellectual in denial, unable 
to adjust to post-war American mass culture. 

Charles was no exception to the family rule. 
Much the same age as Stempel, he held a Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in astrophysics, a doctorate in liter¬ 
ature and a faculty position with the English 
Department of Columbia University. As if this 
wasn’t enough, he was a fair-haired rosy- ► 
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< cheeked bachelor, as photogenic as, well, 
Ralph Fiennes (who plays him). It was if Redford 
himself had been cast to replace Benny Hill. 

Of all the subtextual possibilities the histori¬ 
cal quiz show scandal offers, Redford picks per¬ 
haps the most unsaleable, at least in terms of 
American mass-marketing theory. Corporate 
corruption, mass deception and the tawdry 
effect of media celebrity on those touched by it 
are all examined. Once personalities and con¬ 
text are in place, however, the film becomes 
a thoughtful look at the post-war struggle 
between declasse pop culture, as retailed by the 
Jewish broadcasting magnates and as embodied 
by Stempel, and the traditional high culture of 
Ivy League Brahmins, whose precious genes 
have been carried into the age of television by 
Van Doren. But even more daring and surpris¬ 
ing, the film takes the event as the basis for a 
complex meditation on the encounter between 
WASPs and Jews in America, a subject rarely 
treated with candour in any medium. A story 
that could have been developed in any of a 
dozen sexier directions becomes an account of 
the two ethnic groups bumping styles and val¬ 
ues in New York and Washington. 

Ethnic face-off 

This ethnic jostling has in fact been a curiously 
recurrent theme in Redford’s career, as actor 
and director. In The Way We Were (1973), he plays 
opposite Barbara Streisand, torn between lov¬ 
ing and rejecting all that she is, does and stands 
for. In The Great Gatsby (1974), he plays Jay 
Gatsby, a ne’er-do-well whose WASP features 
hide a Jewish gangster named Meyer Wolf- 
sheim. In Ordinary People (1980), he directed the 
story of a warm, caring Jewish shrink teaching a 
family of cold-fish WASPs how to love each 
other unconditionally after the suicide of their 
firstborn child, saving them from further emo¬ 
tional disaster. Even in All the President's Men 
(1976), he plays Bob Woodward to Dustin Hoff¬ 
man’s Carl Bernstein. In Quiz Show, his pursuit 
of this subject is more decided than ever. Much 
like a TV quiz show, this is a movie with no 
action sequences, and hardly any outdoor 
shooting. Screen excitement in the long talking- 
heads drama (two hours 39 minutes) is entirely 
contained in the reaction shots that highlight 
and punctuate a discourse on ethnic relations. 

This critical reading of the film is not purely 
subjective. To understand just how deliberate 
Redford’s focus is in Quiz Show, one only need 
watch Julian Krainin’s 1989 documentary The 
Quiz Show Scandal. Produced for non-commercial 
television, this academically researched hour- 
long study contains not a single mention of 
Jews or WASPs. By contrast, in Redford’s film, 
the discovery of a pattern to the ways champi¬ 
ons from the two rival groups dethrone one 
another is a key dramatic clue to the existence 
of the otherwise elaborate cover-up. That a 
grant-funded documentary would avoid so 
difficult a subject when a Hollywood feature 
deals with it squarely is itself an historical 
event. (Interestingly, Krainin is a co-producer of 
the Redford film.) 

It is the moral dilemma of a third character, 
an upper-class Jew from New England named 
Richard Goodwin, that gives the story a point of 


view; his book Remembering America: A Voice from 
the 60s is credited as Quiz Show's source. Played by 
Rob Morrow, Goodwin is enamoured of WASP 
propriety (at key points he is mistakenly called 
“Goodman” and “Goldwyn” by minor charac¬ 
ters, as if to emphasise that this is indeed a story 
about ‘passing’). Fresh out of Harvard Law 
School (“Number one in my class.” he tells any 
WASP who will listen), the young lawyer is the 
only one to suspect anything, after reading in 
the paper that New York Judge Mitchell D. 
Schweitzer has used an obscure legal procedure 
to dismiss corruption charges against Enright 
made by a disgruntled contestant. Morrow, 
known for his television work as Joel Fleisch- 
man in Northern Exposure, masterfully invokes 
the spirit of the Kennedys with his measured 
imitations of the family’s distinctive New Eng¬ 
land speech cadences. (As Catholics, the 
Kennedys were non-WASP outsiders who had 
made their way into Harvard, like Goodwin. 
They all chose government service, while Good¬ 
win in fact later became a speechwriter for 
Robert Kennedy.) 

Goodwin repeatedly professes devotion to 
progressive ideas, cracking sarcastic about Wall 
Street and McCarthyism. But his leftish Jewish 
instincts are at odds with his dreams of assimi¬ 
lation, and this becomes the central tension of 
Quiz Show. He cannot help but worship Van 
Doren’s genteel America and covet a place in it. 
The manifestly guilty Van Doren realises this, 
and stonewalls him. Even as evidence of guilt 
mounts. Goodwin refuses to believe that a 
Columbia professor with such good cheekbones 
could possibly have betrayed either his personal 
morality or the public trust. (Exasperated at the 
self-deception, his wife Sandra - played by Mira 
Sorvino - at one point exclaims, “You’re the 
Uncle Tom of the Jews!”) 

By contrast, in the presence of fellow Jew 
Stempel, Goodwin is visibly embarrassed. Her¬ 
bie is his worst nightmare, an unbearable vision 
of how Charlie might be seeing him. In Yiddish 
terms, for Goodwin Stempel is a shanda. an 
aspect of Jewishness that is shameful to display 



Faust and Mephistopheles: Van Doren sells his rosy-cheeked 
soul for television fame, opposite, while devil s sidekick Barry 
sees to the all-important product-placement, above 


in front of gentiles. While the sinfully guilty 
Charlie gets the benefit of Goodwin’s every 
doubt, the pathetically guilty Herbie receives 
only scorn and contempt. 

Honorary WASPhood 

The film becomes a cat-and-mouse between Jew 
and WASP, both externally and internally (in 
Goodwin’s soul). Van Doren befriends him and 
takes him into the restricted inner sancta of his 
social world, dazzling him, hoping to blind him 
to the truth. He is invited to sit in at an old-boy 
poker game. (Van Doren bets high. Goodwin; “1 
think you’re lying.” Van Doren, eyebrow raised; 
“I think the word you mean is bluffing.”) The 
two have lunch at the Athenaeum, a club a Jew 
can only visit as a member’s guest. Goodwin 
attempts to savour the moment, but discovers 
that the choice of the day is a Reuben sandwich 
(corned beef and melted cheese on rye); “the 
sandwich seems to be the only Reuben in the 
place," he can’t help but remark. He’s then 
invited to the family’s Connecticut home for 
father Mark’s birthday party. Seriously over¬ 
dressed - a dark suit for a garden party - Good¬ 
win sits among the guests listening to the elder 
Van Doren reciting his own poetry. As the final 
touch, honorary WASPhood is more or less con¬ 
ferred when Goodwin is taken sailing on a New 
England lake. 

The general refusal to believe in Van Doren’s 
guilt stems from a question never answered; 
what possible reason could this brilliant golden 
boy have to lie? With a future before him as 
solid as his past, why would a man from a world 
where reputation is all risk all to parade him¬ 
self like some carnival attraction? There is of 
course money to consider. At first Van Doren 
expresses misgivings about being coached, and 
Enright asks him how much he makes teaching. 
His reply ($86 a week) elicits a patronising 
smile. But aren’t trust-fund boys expected to use 
their salaries for pin money only? A Van Doren 
fortune has been sitting in the bank collecting 
interest ever since the family decided to back 
George Washington. There is also fame. But that 
kind? Brahmins look for their glory to history 
books, not the street corner. 

Such questions are moot when fame begets 
money, and money more money. Van Doren’s 
picture appears on the cover of Time magazine, 
an honour never achieved by any of his 
‘famous’ relatives. He is celebrated in the press 
as a new kind of Sputnik-era hero, an egghead- 
turned-superbrain recapturing the imagination 
of America’s youth from the likes of Elvis Pres¬ 
ley. Proposals of marriage arrive at the network 
by the mailbag. Enrolment in his literature 
classes soars. 

The quarter of a million dollars Van Doren 
has racked up is only a down-payment. NBC 
hires him as a regular for its morning news¬ 
magazine The Today Show, announcing this on 
air after one of his quiz victories. As “special 
culture correspondent”, he reads Blake to the 
television audience (which he shares with a 
chimpanzee named J. Fred Muggs). Offscreen, 
he buys a townhouse on Fifth Avenue, a Mer¬ 
cedes sports car and a television set for his 
reluctant parents. 

And what of Stempel? He was the disgrun- 
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US Industry lingo 

quiz show A high-stakes TV game 
programme presented during 
prime time, and usually requiring 
substantial knowledge in one 
or more fields. As a result of 
the scandal, the genre became 
dormant and has yet to be 
successfully revived. 

(mm show A low-stakes TV game 
programme, based more often 
on luck than knowledge. 

Such shows are almost never 
presented in prime time. This 
genre was essentially unaffected 
by the scandal. 

panel show An extremely low-stakes 
TV game programme in which 
the actual game is less important 
than chat from celebrity 
panellists, as judges or foils, 
prime time the hours between 
8 and 11 PM Eastern Time (US), 
when television audiences, and 
consequently advertising prices, 
are at a numerical peak. 

Nielsen ratings The A. C. Nielsen 
company estimates audience 
sizes. Its figures are 
rarely contested. 

CSS The Columbia Broadcasting 
System was one of the three major 
American commercial television 
networks in the 1950s. and is still 
in existence today. It was founded 
by the Consolidated Cigar 
Company during the late 20s. 

NBC The National Broadcasting 
Company was another major 
1950s network also still in 
existence. It was founded by David 
SamofT of the Radio Corporation 
of America as the first trans¬ 
continental radio network in 1927. 

tied contestant, of course. After blowing all his 
money on a fraudulent Florida real estate 
scheme, he has been sitting at home in Queens 
living off his in-laws, waiting at the telephone 
for the TV job that never comes. Enright will not 
even return his calls. With nothing else to do, 
Stempel has been looking on, seething with 
envy as Van Doren becomes the darling of the 
media, knowing that “the world’s smartest 
man" is reading from a script that had once 
belonged to him. He also thinks Van Doren 
snubbed him on the night of his final appear¬ 
ance on Twenty-One . and ruminates on this 
slight, inflaming his outrage. 

Wronged by one medium, what does one do? 
Go to a rival medium, of course (fully integrated 
conglomerates were still rare in the 50s). Stem- 
pel takes his story to the newspapers, but juicy 
though it is, no one is biting. (A better job of his¬ 
torical muckraking could have been done here, 
given the remarkable reluctance of the New 
York press to follow up the stoiy. The Hearst 
newspapers, usually eager for scandal, only 
printed a watered-down version of the accusa¬ 
tions. claiming lack of evidence. The New York 
Times - which had refused to print similar accu¬ 
sations from another $64,000 Question contestant 
a year earlier - didn’t run the story at all.) 

Enright has protected himself well. As soon 
as the New York District Attorney’s office 
announces Grand Jury Hearings, the producer 
contacts all the former contestants and con¬ 
vinces them that they are the ones likely to be 
punished if the truth is told. (It was later esti¬ 
mated that as many as 100 witnesses commit¬ 
ted perjury at these hearings.). Moreover, as a 
‘favour’ to a nervous Stempel during his quiz- 
success, Enright had paid for daily visits to a 


New York analyst. When the accusations sur¬ 
face, so do clinical records of “psychological 
instability". An affidavit from Stempel had long 
ago been secured, explicitly denying any cheat¬ 
ing ever took place, signed against the promise 
of the panel show job. 

Invalid testimony 

The film also ignores an extremely interesting 
theory as to why Judge Schweitzer invoked a 
law that had not been used since 1869 to keep 
StempeTs testimony from the public. In the 
early 1950s much of American television was 
broadcast live from New York, just as radio had 
been. However, as the industry grew richer, 
filmed series with action sequences became 
standard, and most drama production shifted 
to Hollywood, which had plenty of studio space 
to let as TV commandeered its audience. Accord¬ 
ing to one inside source, NBC president David 
Sarnoff threatened to move all network opera¬ 
tions to Hollywood if New York was going to 
prove itself a hostile environment for the broad¬ 
casting business. Schweitzer, who had political 
aspirations, did not want to be held responsible 
for the loss of hundreds of local jobs. Whether 
the theory is true or not, he cited the “psycho¬ 
logical instability", and declared the witness’s 
testimony invalid, closing the case. Further 
interest in the history and the cover-up is better 
satisfied by viewing Krainin’s documentary or 
reading William Boddy’s authoritative book. 
Fifties Television. The film now moves away from 
history to pursue Redford’s fascination with 
America’s ethnic pecking order. 

Redford has also omitted Enright’s remark¬ 
able defence, at the time, of his actions. Even 
after engineering a cover-up that involved crim¬ 


inal perjury, he simply claimed to be just 
another showman working in the biz. When he 
felt the show needed more drama, he turned off 
the air-conditioning to make the contestant 
sweat. Two armed security guards came out on 
stage and delivered the questions in a sealed 
envelop directly from a “bank security vault”. 
Deceit or showmanship? The actions of an A1 
Capone, or a P.T. Barnum? How, he asked, does 
such behaviour differ from what goes on any¬ 
where and everywhere in commercial televi¬ 
sion? If it is criminal to create illusions on TV, 
why is professional wrestling allowed to stay on 
the air? In effect, Enright justified himself by 
claiming that he had only been guilty of doing 
his job too well, of being too entertaining. He 
must have been convincing. Not a single person 
did a moment of jail time or even paid a fine as 
a result of the scandal. After the truth came out, 
dozens of former contestants were charged and 
found guilty of peijury. All pleaded guilty; all 
received suspended sentences. 

35 years later, the moral surrealism of this 
defence raises a profound question about the 
nature of television, and of mass culture in gen¬ 
eral. When a TV show is intended to attract and 
entertain, isn’t it a given that producers will 
cultivate what audiences find attractive and 
eliminate the rest? With the wave of tabloid 
journalism and sensationalistic talk shows 
sweeping American TV in recent years, no ques¬ 
tion could be more current. 

Redford’s own conclusion is clear. The movie 
climaxes at a Congressional hearing where the 
Twenty-One antagonists are put before the public 
one last time. Stempel, who had insisted on the 
truth for months, is humiliated, while Van 
Doren is forgiven his far greater sins and even 
praised for his courageous repentance by a 
parade of WASP government officials. One Con¬ 
gressman, a dark-haired man with a working 
class accent and a non-WASP name. Derounian, 
is not impressed. He grew up in “a different part 
of New York", he says, and admonishes Van 
Doren for lying and cheating, plain and simple. 
The audience of citizens watching from the 
gallery applauds. Minutes later, we learn that 
the Columbia Board of Regents has dismissed 
Van Doren from the faculty. 

The story ends, but history went on. The 
record shows that even among publicly exposed 
cheats, privilege has its privileges, punishment 
its pecking order. Van Doren, having gotten 
more than his fill of mass adoration, retreated 
to the family’s Connecticut home, where he has 
lived in wooded isolation for the last 35 years, 
working for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Stem- 
pel, however, has been working for the New 
York City Transit Authority, still presumably 
mixing with the masses. 

The dramatist fared better than either of his 
character actors. Despite the complicity of NBC 
and Geritol in fixing the contests, Enright took 
the fall, and was rewarded for his loyalty. He 
kept quiet for a decade, as the owner of a small 
radio station in California, before returning to 
national TV as the producer of The Joker is Wild , 
an afternoon gameshow on CBS, with his old 
sidekick Jack Barry as quizmaster. They later 
developed a children’s version of the show. 

Quiz Show’ opens on 24 February 
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Banned in India, ‘Bandit Queen’ opens in Britain 
this month. Birector Shekhar Kapur talks with 
film-maker Udayan Prasad about its making 



I saw Bandit Queen at the first of its two screen¬ 
ings at this year’s London Film Festival. With a 
considerable reputation garnered at Cannes 
and other film festivals, it was also already noto¬ 
rious, having been banned in India for violence, 
nudity and the graphic depiction of rape. In his 
introduction, director Shekhar Kapur warmed 
up an already expectant audience by advising 
them to protect themselves from a tough and 
uncompromising film about the appalling situ¬ 
ation of millions of Indian women. He told us 
that he had heard that people were coming all 
the way from Bombay just to heckle the film 
during the festival screenings. With a practised 
air, he asked any “hecklers” to be patient and at 
least to see the film through to the end before 
judging it. This must have worked: or maybe it 
was the opening shot in which Seema Biswas, 
the film’s star, looks straight into the camera 
and announces herself: “I’m Phoolan Devi, sis- 
terfuckers. Me!" Either way, I didn’t hear a 
squeak of dissent during the screening. 

Bandit Queen is about the extraordinary 
Phoolan Devi (Seema Biswas). Used and abused 
since childhood by almost all the men in her 
life, she eventually became India’s most cele¬ 
brated modern outlaw. Probably because of her 
involvement in the killing of 22 higher caste 
Hindu men - in revenge for the murder of her 
lover and her own subsequent gang rape - she 
has become a heroine for hundreds of millions 
of low caste Indians. 

Some three or four years ago, I had come 
across an early draft of the film’s script, written 
by Mala Sen from her own book of the same 
title. It tackled its subject by dramatising events 
from her life in chronological order, on the 
assumption that a blow-by-blow depiction 
would by itself be enough to lay bare the hor¬ 
rors of Indian society. I remember being sur¬ 
prised at how tedious the story seemed to be. 
Though it contained one horrific incident after 
another I found myself emotionally disengaged 
alarmingly quickly. By the end, I was none the 
wiser about Phoolan Devi or indeed about India. 
Clearly events have to form the structure, but to 
add to what I already knew I felt I needed only 
those which had brought about significant 
change in her situation or state of mind. I 
needed to develop a rapport with her, to under¬ 
stand what made her tick. One possible solution 
was to offer the life from the heroine’s point of 
view. This is the solution Kapur has chosen. 

Like many other film makers he had felt that 
there was a film to be made of this story but had 
not pursued the idea with any vigour until 
Channel 4 sent him Mala Sen’s book and script. 
“When I read Mala’s book I saw in it the possi¬ 
bility of doing a very very personal film. What 
the book did for me was to put Phoolan Devi’s 
story in a wider context. It’s like a narration of 
the history of a particular era of the caste sys¬ 
tem. It talks about something so much bigger 
than just the story of one woman. I always sus¬ 
pected that Phoolan Devi had a relationship to a 
larger problem but never quite understood it 
till I read the book. The book is what really got 
me thinking seriously about making this film. 
The script was about four hours long and 
looked more like a docudrama, unfolding her 
life scene after scene after scene. It lacked ► 
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“What I was 
trying to 
do was to 
create the 
omnipresence 
of the caste 
system, 
but without 
saying every 
time. Hey. 
look! We are 
talking about 
the caste 
system!”’ 


< context. Perhaps it had Mala’s context but it 
needed mine as a director." 

To achieve this Kapur faced an additional 
problem: the subject of his film lived in a social 
environment alien to most of its likely audi¬ 
ence. (As the film had been commissioned by 
Channel 4, its audience was undoubtedly going 
to be largely western.) He had to find ways in 
which to present Devi’s environment - the 
Hindu caste system which had dictated the 
shape of Phoolan’s life - dramatically. “There 
was a huge fear in both [Channel 4 commis¬ 
sioning editor) Farrukh Dhondy’s and my mind 
that the audience would miss the relevance of 
the caste system." Vehemently opposed to such 
explanatory devices as voice-over, he took the 
risk of relying instead on a truthful portrayal of 
the appalling reality of the lives of Phoolan Devi 
and her family, to provide non-Indian audi¬ 
ences with at least a notion of the oppressive 
nature of this odious social structure. “What I 
was trying to do was create the omnipresence of 
the caste system. The threat and the omnipres¬ 
ence throughout every frame of the film, with¬ 
out actually saying directly every time, ‘Hey, 
look! We are talking about the caste system!’” 
This risk, to my mind, has paid ofT. Western 
audiences may not fully come to comprehend 
that caste, unlike class, is something that suc¬ 
ceeding generations of a family can never 
escape, but the film will help them understand 
that the lot of the low castes is wretched indeed 
- and to begin with, this is enough. 

Outstanding performances 

Bandit Queen marks a considerable departure for 
Kapur from the mainstream Bombay cinema 
with which he has mainly been associated. He 
started working life as an accountant but soon 
gave that up for the life of an actor. In 1983 he 
got the chance to direct his first feature Masoom 
( Innocent ) and since then he has combined both 
careers with Mr India (1987), a children’s fantasy 
and his most notable success as director. By the 
time the package arrived from Channel 4, he 
was beginning to be dissatisfied with the limita¬ 
tions of commercial Bombay cinema. The 
scripts he was being sent were entirely plot dri¬ 
ven and did not deal with their subject matter 
in ways with which he felt any affinity. 

For me the outstanding feature of Bandit 
Queen is the central performances, in particular 
those of Seema Biswas and Sunita Bhatt as the 
adult and child Phoolan respectively. Their con¬ 
tribution, as much as anything, allows us some 
meaningful understanding of her motivations. 
Bhatt had been found by casting director Tig- 
manshu Dhulia in the slums of Delhi. One of 
the first scenes in the shooting schedule was of 
the 11-year-old Phoolan’s first night with her 
husband, who was 20 years older. “I realised 
that was a mistake because when I got out to 
shoot the scene Sunita told me that she wasn’t 
going to do any scene that had anything to do 
with marriage in it. When I asked why, she said 
her parents had told her that if she does a mar¬ 
riage scene that means she’d get married so she 
should not do that. So I said, well it’s not a mar¬ 
riage scene. But when I explained what the 
scene was about, she started crying. She said *1 
can’t do it.’ When 1 asked her why, she wouldn’t 


tell me. Then finally she said that she was 
already married and she was very soon to be 
sent away to her husband. That moment, going 
to her husband, was her greatest fear. So I 
decided not to shoot and just cancelled that set. 
And what 1 did was to keep her with me 
throughout the shoot, much as I keep my assis¬ 
tants constantly by my side, so that she would 
understand this whole thing as a game. She 
would see the other actors do it, and see Seema 
do it. Seema would go through something 
tremendously outrageous or dramatic or emo¬ 
tional and Sunita would see at the end of the 
shot that she is still Seema Biswas." 

Eventually Kapur decided that Bhatt was 
ready to have another go. “I kept the camera 
very tight. 1 didn’t explain to her what her hus¬ 
band was trying to do but she understood what 
he was playing at. So when his hands would go 
out of frame she understood that those hands 
were going where they were not supposed to go. 
And she just reacted so emotionally and in such 
a real way that I got frightened. 1 thought that I 
had put her through a real trauma. And when I 
said cut, 1 was relieved because at ‘cut’ she had 
suddenly smiled and looked at me and asked, 
‘Uncle, is that all right?’ She called me uncle. 1 
said, ‘Yes, yes it’s all right.’ She said ‘I think I can 
do it better.’ So she had learned acting. And like 
a very good actress, she had used her own fears 
to perform. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
those fears are real.” 

Seema Biswas, though a trained and highly 
accomplished actress, had to deal with a differ¬ 
ent problem. Actresses in India have no experi¬ 
ence of appearing nude or simulating sex, let 
alone being raped and dragged naked through 
a village square. All this she was required to do. 
Even in their most liberal phase Indian censors 
had only allowed glimpses of actresses in wet 
T-shirts, and very occasionally perhaps a nipple. 
They were not being ridiculously prudish or out 
of touch with the mores of Indian society: in 
fact, they were reflecting them with remarkable 
accuracy. (I remember getting changed for a 
swim with some of my male cousins, one of 
them a director of some renown, miles from 
anywhere, by a river in the middle of a jungle. 
As I stripped with Western abandon, I was 
astonished to see them, towels wrapped around 
their waists, struggling to pull on their trunks 
and terrified of exposing themselves to each 
other.) Therefore. I have no reason to suppose 
that Indian drama schools teach actors and 
actresses to take nudity in their stride, or breed 
familiarity with the portrayal of rape. “I think it 
speaks a lot for Seema’s commitment. When we 

“We talked about 
Phoolan Devi, and 
Seema Biswas, 
being a method 
actress, brought 
out a whole series 
of definitions, 
conclusions 
and changes” 


first started the scene where she is forced to 
walk naked to the village well she couldn’t do it. 
She just broke down. I was shooting the scene at 
the end of the schedule. By then, in her mind, 
she and her character had merged: the dividing 
line had blurred. So it was no longer Seema 
playing Phoolan Devi, it was Seema being 
dragged naked. But Phoolan Devi had to be 
kicked and beaten into doing it. Seema obvi¬ 
ously wasn’t going to be kicked and beaten. 
There was no way I could make her do it by per¬ 
suasion. She almost had a nervous breakdown 
because she couldn’t do it. So I called the shoot 
off and finished the scene later. All the cut¬ 
aways of the villagers watching I had managed 
to shoot the first time. And then I shot the 
naked walk four months later - including the 
composite wide shots (which included the spec¬ 
tating villagers) - by when she had once again 
managed to separate herself from the charac¬ 
ter. She was able to do it knowing she was just 
playing a role, something she had not done for 
the rest of the film." 

Edge of a precipice 

Seema Biswas’ contribution to the film is 
remarkable for much more than her ability to 
handle the rape and violence. Her portrayal, of 
a woman living on the edge of a precipice and 
determined never to fall, grips from beginning 
to end. Kapur helped her arrive at this perfor¬ 
mance by constantly reminding her of the con¬ 
tradictions within all of us. “We talked about 
Phoolan Devi and she, being a method actress, 
brought out a whole series of definitions, con¬ 
clusions and changes. Every actor does that, it’s 
a very professional thing to do. But that made 
me very uneasy. So the next day I asked her to 
talk about herself. After a few hours 1 asked her 
to conclude herself and she contradicted eveiy- 
thing she had said about herself. Just as you 
and I would, because we are all a mass of con¬ 
tradictions. We are not definable. The more 
you define characters, the more specific you 
are about them, the less human they become. 
And by defining characters you are making 
the film less and less human and more and 
more simple.” 

Kapur also based the film’s visual style on 
similar notions. “I was looking for constantly 
moving cameras to create a sense of uncer¬ 
tainty. Not knowing where the next bit of 
oppression is coming from, not knowing where 
the next bullet might come from, constantly 
looking over your shoulder. I wanted the view¬ 
ers to feel the discomfort of her life and I didn’t 
want them to feel easy with it. Because if you 
are able to predict a film you are able to defend 
yourself. For example, in cinema all over the 
world the viewer is now totally at ease with the 
presentation of violence. So you know exactly 
what is coming: you prepare yourself and you 
enjoy it. I didn’t want them to enjoy it, I wanted 
them unprepared, defenceless.” 

According to Kapur, Channel 4’s insecurity 
about Indian crews meant he was forced to start 
with a British director of photography. In fact 
he had wanted it crewed entirely by Bombay 
technicians, but was overruled. However, by the 
end of the shoot only two non-Indians 
remained. His usual director of photography. 
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Seema Biswas, above, as Phoolan Devi, the powerful female 
leader, in Shekhar Kapur s Bandit Queen’ 

Ashok Mehta, came in when Kapur found it 
impossible to continue with the British camera¬ 
man ten days into the shoot. This meant that 
there was no time for the kind of discussions 
they would normally have had, particularly as 
“I tend to keep, as far as 1 can, my D.o.P. within 
my discussions with actors prior to the shoot. 
So that he understands the sub-text because 
that drives the film for me.” 

Rival realities 

The scene which caused him most concern was 
the massacre of 22 men in Behmai in Uttar 
Pradesh in northern India at the hands of 
Phoolan Devi and her gang. “I said to Ashok, ‘My 
big fear is that it will just come out as an action 
scene. Ashok, we must do something, because I 
don’t want the audience to view it as an action 
scene. It is not an action scene. It is the most piv¬ 
otal thing. I do know that I want to portray that 
it just happened - that the killing was some¬ 
thing that just took off. But I want the audience 
to delve into her mind in places. I want the 
viewer to understand, or not to make judge¬ 
ments.’ And I remember, one or two days before 

I was due to shoot I said ‘Ashok, we’re going to 
shoot the whole sequence in top shots, we’re 
not just going to get in amongst the action.’ 

“From the moment Phoolan Devi sees the 
well, the camera moves awkwardly on top - 
always looking down, so as to get a sense of 
equality between the dacoits and the villagers, 
and to try and convince the audience not to 
judge. And it only came down at one point 
when I wanted people to look back into her 
mind - when she got angry and started taking 
everybody’s turbans off. And at that stage I just 
bleached it out and slowed it down. 


“That decision was made when we were cos¬ 
tuming the film. I remember telling the cos¬ 
tume designer that I wanted Phoolan in black, 
the rest of her gang in light colours and all the 
Thakurs (the 22 higher caste victims) in white. 
Because the more I bleached it the less differen¬ 
tiation there would be between the people. 
I wanted them all to start looking similar. 
I wanted to put the scene in the realm of repre¬ 
sentation. Everybody will look strange except 
for this one black figure moving around. 
I wanted to push that scene in such a way that 
you come out remembering it as something 
totally illogical. What you have not seen is 
objective reality. Because the reality of showing 
objectively what happened is very different 
from the reality of the people who were there 
killing or getting killed, or so I assume. For 
them it was a totally different reality and I’m 
much more concerned with that reality. That 
reality has the reality of life and death and mys¬ 
ticism and destiny in it.” 

I’m not convinced that Kapur’s ideas about 
rival realities work, but by and large his deter¬ 
mination to show us the story only as it unfolds 
for Devi is admirably maintained. The one obvi¬ 
ous exception is an expository scene towards 
the end of the film in which we discover before 
Devi does that the authorities need to keep her 
alive for their own purposes. The unfortunate 
consequence is a diffusion of narrative tension. 

Who’s banning who? 

To his credit Kapur has not allowed a television 
budget to cramp Bandit Queen’s style. That may 
be because you get a lot more for your pound 
in India than in Britain, but I am convinced 
it has much more to do with an intrinsically 
cinematic approach. However, the film was 
financed by a British television company and 


the film’s sensibilities are not Indian; its ban¬ 
ning in India cannot have come as a surprise to 
Kapur. 

“I remember the producer asking me if I 
would shoot that naked walk twice. Once with a 
torn cloth on. I told him that would make no 
sense at all. You might as well not have the 
scene - it would ruin the film even to shoot 
something like that. Because we were shooting 
something very real throughout the film and 
the moment you do something like that the psy¬ 
chology of the film changes and affects all the 
other scenes. And I refused to do it. I don’t see 
why, when we are showing something that does 
happen on a regular basis in India, why we 
should censor it out.” 

I could not agree more. Undoubtedly such 
things happen regularly in India and if the film 
is to have any effect, and to broaden debate, it 
has to be shown in India. The irony of all this is 
that Phoolan Devi herself has now publicly 
denounced Bandit Queen for reasons which seem 
to have more in common with the censor’s 
usual stance than with any substantial quarrel 
with the reality portrayed. In another twist, the 
Indian High Court recently ordered a tempo¬ 
rary lifting of the ban to enable screenings of 
Bandit Queen for the Film Federation of India. 
This has resulted in the film being chosen as 
India’s entry for the 1994 foreign language 
Oscar nominations. Should Bandit Queen go on 
to get an Oscar, pressure for the permanent lift¬ 
ing of the ban may well mount to effective lev¬ 
els. But Phoolan Devi, aware that she is a 
powerful political force, is threatening to stand 
for parliament, not least to make sure Bandit 
Queen stays off Indian screens. “I’m Phoolan 
Devi, sisterfuckers. Me!” 

4 Bandit Queen * 1 opens on 17 February and is reviewed 
on page 40 of this issue 
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Don’t try to find excuses for ‘Welcome II the Terrordome’. Although it has 
been promoted as the first authentically independent black British film, 
it is unimaginably bad - and also politically repugnant. By Paul Gilroy 

UNWELCOME 


It is very easy indeed to trash Ngozi Onwu- 
rah’s Welcome II the Terrordome. Hyped, des¬ 
perately, as Black Britain’s first authentically 
independent film, Terrordome is unimaginably 
bad, artistically and conceptually inept, the 
script an embarrassment, the narrative inco¬ 
herent, much of the acting risible, especially 
Valentine Nonyela’s Spike. 90 minutes spent in 
the cinema ought to offer at least something 
stimulating, engaging or constructive. The 
modest gains of the last 20 years will be placed 
in jeopardy, through the film’s opportunistic, 
pseudo-political flirtations with racial abso¬ 
lutism and misogyny. Worse still, because so 
subversive, its incompetence will unleash the 
laughter of the world against black British cul¬ 
tural activists, just as we seemed to have found 
a distinctive voice. Our maturity, our precious 
integrity and our future development as pro¬ 
ducers, critics and users of black culture - and 
dare I say as a political community? - depend 
absolutely upon our freedom from any defen¬ 
sive need to seek out excuses for such all-round 
feebleness. The desire to redeem Terrordome by 
fashioning a heroic account of the “guerrilla’’ 
circumstances of its production is understand¬ 
able but utterly misguided. 

Punch and Judy 

Though the film invites outright dismissal, it 
also demands urgent response. This ought even¬ 
tually to include a detailed critique of the film 
as a film - I resist the temptation to provide that 
here. Its manifest formal inadequacies should 
not be overlooked, but must be set aside for 
now if we are to tackle the implications of its 
well-publicised arrival. A low budget and the 
continuity problems of an overlong production 
process will be cited in the film’s defence: but it 
cannot be adequately addressed on such 
grounds. Put another way, the film’s casual con¬ 
tempt for cinema - its conventions, styles and 
languages - must be exposed, but this contempt 
should be considered less important than its 
evident hostility towards the black cultures and 
political traditions it purports to celebrate, 
even as it reduces them to the triviality of a 
racialised Punch and Judy Show. Despite or 
because of its comprehensive failure of imagi¬ 
nation the film affords chilling insight into the 
confusion characterising contemporary black 
Britain’s political culture, but also into the 
moral vacuity of its nascent cultural industries. 
Terrordome is a product of blaxploitation in the 
most precise, numb and clinical sense of that 
sorry word. That it is proffered in the name of 
emancipation by someone claiming insider sta¬ 
tus neither excuses it nor renders it harmless. 


The film begins by retelling an old and mov¬ 
ing tale of New World slave-suicide. An 
“extended” African family refuse the modem 
unfreedoms of slavery. They seek death, or 
release, or return to Africa, by walking back 
into the waters of the Atlantic. Instead, they are 
mysteriously transported to another location: 
the Terrordome, a decaying English city ren¬ 
dered futuristic by a garnish of contemporary 
Americana - crack, gang conflict, hip-hop. This 
urban dystopia - a weird hybrid of Walter Hill’s 
Streets of Fire (1984) and Roy Ward Baker’s Flame 
in the Streets (1961) - is a strangely timeless place, 
essentially genteel, English, and untouched by 
the techno-scientific revolution even of our own 
era. People wear Fila trainers, use telephones 
with rotary dials, say fuck a lot, make jokes 
about Michael Jackson’s complexion and are 
still listening to N.WA and Chaka Khan singing 
‘I Feel For You’. Happily,.they are apparently 
able to summon an N.H.S. doctor at will. This 
world, oddly familiar to the viewer despite 
its supposed futurism, is a new home to the 
refusenik slaves who are now magically recon¬ 
stituted as “The McBride Family” and seem to be 
doing nicely thank-you in the hard drug busi¬ 
ness (though unlike the drug barons of yester¬ 
year, they do not seem to be investing their 
illicit profits in technology and lifestyles of con¬ 
spicuous consumption). Radical the rapping 
Patriarch rules the McBride clan, and also con¬ 
trols the Blue Posse, a black gang in a state of 
fratricidal war with its rivals (who are coded 
red). His brother-in-law Spike is sexually 
involved with Jodie, a white woman (also rein¬ 
carnated from the slave era, though without 
the ambiguous benefits of purifying sea-bap¬ 
tism). A clumsy voice-over, struggling in vain to 
compensate for script and acting, informs us 



Ngozi Onwurahs Welcome II the TerTontome' 


that “Nobody in the Posse was happy about 
their Number Two fucking a white girl." 

Jodie is pregnant. Jason, her erstwhile hus¬ 
band, is a white drug-dealer in another part of 
town. To punish his ex-partner for her racial 
treacheiy, Jason tells the police that the Blue 
Posse have pulled off a big deal and enlists a less 
than fearsome gang of bikers to teach her a les¬ 
son. This results in (a) the incarceration of Radi¬ 
cal and Spike (b) the accidental death of 
Radical’s son and heir Hector and (c) Jodie’s vio¬ 
lent humiliation at Jason’s hands. With Mal¬ 
colm X on the soundtrack, she gives birth, 
battered and alone, to a dead foetus, confirming 
the impossibility of transracial intimacy. In jail. 
Radical the Patriarch buries the hatchet with 
the red gang-leader, in a scene of wordless black 
male bonding. Finally these natural leaders 
escape together, to launch race war on the 
whites. Grieving for Hector, the Patriarch’s wife 
Angela ups the body count by blowing away 
cops, bikers and assorted racists. She is hanged 
for her trouble. Errant Spike is punished by the 
Patriarch and cured of his jungle fever, the 
film’s central preoccupation coming momen¬ 
tarily into focus: “You sleep with the enemy. We 
all pay the cost.” Hanged Angela is reborn, 
alone and mother-earthily in derelict inner Lon¬ 
don, while the male slaves who became the 
McBride Posse re-appear from the waves, appar¬ 
ently on the coast of Africa. The film ends as 
they all break their shackles. (This tantalising 
sketch in fact does scant justice to the storyline 
in its dizzying opacity.) 

Using slavery 

We too must start with slavery, the film’s fram¬ 
ing device, and with the politics of its remem¬ 
brance. Sadly, there is no perception in the film 
of the substantive ethical problems of using 
slavery as so minimal a cipher for the film’s 
‘ethnic’ credentials. Presented as an activity no 
more systematic or serious than the actions of a 
handful of (timelessly) evil white individuals, 
“slavery" is essentially deployed here as a sign to 
tune black audiences onto an appropriate emo¬ 
tional frequency. This is done in a dishonest 
manner, conveying cruel contempt for the audi¬ 
ence. Throughout Terrordome , such banal cita¬ 
tions are the repudiation of history and its 
replacement by hollow pastiche. A sublime tale 
of black catastrophe and suffering is made a 
pointless parenthesis around a pathetic stab at 
an “action thriller", as the press release calls it. 
Can this be right? Can it be good or just? The 
film invites its black viewers to “make peace” 
with those dead Africans, their ancestors. What 
a monument to their memory! Forget repara¬ 
tions. Forget the dignity of protracted mourn¬ 
ing. Come back Mandingo!, all is forgiven! 

The film’s callous indifference and devious¬ 
ness recurs later on, when South African his¬ 
tory is invoked in a “necklacing” sequence, then 
and more significantly when the glamour of the 
drug economy is flirted with and ultimately 
justified, firstly in the sacred name of family 
survival and secondly - when whites become 
the customers - as a low-intensity form of racial 
warfare. The recent history of African-Ameri¬ 
cans has been appropriated to lend spurious 
depth to the arid, character-less wasteland of 
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what passes for a plot. During their transition 
from American beach to future Babylon, the 
McBride clan inexplicably acquire a matriarch, 
a mammy figure not involved in the initial 
encounter with slavery, nor in the post-revolu¬ 
tionary rebirth (neither are the children the 
movie has her take care of). With the ancestral 
wisdom that befits her age and gender, she car¬ 
ries an additional burden: she is the director’s 
principal mouthpiece, the authoritative female 
counterpart to Flipper Purity’s murderous 
father in Spike Lee’s 1991 Jungle Fever. In yet 
another instance of the radical indifference to 
sympathy or respect due, the past is conscripted 
into the service of the present as this semi-char¬ 
acter - the dead boy’s great grandmother - is 
named Rosa Parks, after the American Civil 
Rights heroine of the 1950s. Invoking Civil 
Rights to lend credibility to a film utterly 
opposed to this movement's mass non-violence 
is inexplicable, except as product and confirma¬ 
tion of a limitless cynicism. Recasting “Rosa 
Parks" as a spokeswoman for 1990s racial abso¬ 
lutism and separatism is a perverse and brutal 
rather than a playful act. Like her namesake, 
this Rosa Parks is tired, though not of segre¬ 
gated seating and having to stand in half-full 
buses in a Jim Crow South. This Rosa Parks is 
“tired of white people", and attacks the conse¬ 
quences of race mixing with all the enthusiasm 
and finality of a B.N.P. militant. 

The disrespect for history and contemporary 
black politics is confirmed in other ways. Per¬ 
haps the kindest thing that can be said is that 
Onwurah has taken the image world of the 
hip-hop video and attempted to elevate it into 


a total vision. But these are videos produced to 
market deeply racist images of violence and 
brutality to the young white male suburban¬ 
ites who comprise hip-hop’s major market. 
This group’s enthusiasm for blackness as both 
pleasure and danger is well known as a fissile 
neo-minstrelsy, gender and sexuality the pre¬ 
dictable conduits for the crossover. Is there 
really legitimate scope to amplify such images, 
or to turn them into sources of pleasure for 
British blacks? 

Terrordome presents men and women in 
sternly segregated lifeworlds that are anything 
but futuristic. Housewife Angela’s angry erup¬ 
tion from the private world of home and family 
in search of revenge against whites merely com¬ 
pounds and extends the family tragedy - it cer¬ 
tainly doesn’t resolve it. Her departure from 
domesticity is nothing but mimicry, of the 
hyper-masculinity the film so exalts. Her son 
Hector, committed to following in his criminal 
father’s footsteps, had attempted the same 
thing prematurely: for both, the inappropriate 
desire to be manly ends in death. Terrordome 
promises a different, better fate for ‘real’ men. 
The power of the Patriarch is enhanced as he 
moves beyond his personal grief and leads the 
newly unified gangs into organised military 
vengeance. The acts of rebellion are inter¬ 
spersed with the stalest imagery of all-male 
martial arts drill, a focus which suggests the 
film’s idiotic compact with inhumanity. 

Terrordome pretends to endorse black revolu¬ 
tion: but this is a partial and selective revolu¬ 
tion which seeks to destroy decadent society 
while leaving market structures undisturbed. 


Of the other components of the film’s pre-polit¬ 
ical, fascist idiom, the vicious anti-feminism 
has already been identified. The capitulation to 
gun fetishism and the related presentation of 
violence, as the sole key to social relations and 
their transformation, is deeply and ominously 
fascistic, in its endorsement of militarism and 
in its fantastic figuration of power through 
muscled male bodies - drilled, tuned, armed, 
uniformed and synchronised as Onwurah’s 
warriors set out on the f>ath towards racial war. 
Fascistic too is the film’s contempt for democ¬ 
racy, its enthusiasm for the natural “African” 
aristocracy represented by the Patriarch, and its 
resolute affirmation of the strength that racial 
purity is alone imagined to provide. The black 
body politic is configured here in masculinist 
form, purged not only of all tenderness, but of 
pity and most importantly of love. 

Occult mood 

No doubt the suggestion that a film made by a 
black woman director has fascistic elements 
will be resisted. Emphatic insistence is needed, 
for this claim’s plausibility, that fascism is not 
merely Europe’s private, internal drama, nor 
simply synonymous with Nazism (which was in 
truth only one of its variants). Recent history at 
home and abroad proves that fascism exists in 
a plurality of forms, an ever-present possibility 
awaiting release from the unstable equilibrium 
of normality (this, after all, is why we still try 
to legislate against it). Do not victims of that 
white supremacy with which fascism has 
rightly been associated have a special moral 
obligation not to reproduce the same bitter 
logic and occult mood in their own political 
and cultural practice? 

All over this planet people are being slaugh¬ 
tered in the name of absolute difference, inter¬ 
mixture being understood increasingly in 
terms of impurity, loss, weakness and dilution. 
People whose bodies, affiliations and languages 
blur entrenched lines and confound racial, eth¬ 
nic or tribal typologies are being eradicated. It 
is no pleasure to report that Welcome II the Ter¬ 
rordome gleefully appears to endorse the same 
authoritarian project. The fascistic sensibilities 
it parades are central to its populist aspirations, 
but even more alarming is the fascistic 
identification it solicits and projects as a form 
of racialised pleasure. For these reasons above 
all it should not pass unchallenged. In the guise 
of politics, the commercial machinery of a sen¬ 
timental anti-politics is operating. At a time 
when bold African American writers like Elaine 
Brown and David Hilliard, key participants in 
the party-political pathologies of Black Power, 
are exposing the grim cost to 60s radicalism of 
misogyny and gun culture, this recycling of 
that radicalism’s disastrous cliches is the 
gravest of errors. That this is being done by a 
black elite who have turned the slogan “By Any 
Means Necessary" into a license for their self- 
serving antics is heartbreaking. It would truly 
be a tragedy if Terrordome finds an audience so 
immiserated, disenchanted and powerless that 
it can be satisfied and excited by the film’s dis¬ 
mal, hopeless vision. 

Welcome II the Tenotome’ opened on 20 January 
and is reviewed on page 56 of this issue 
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‘Straw Dogs’ is due for cinematic 
re-release. What led Peckinpah 
to make it, and what was it 
like on set? David Weddle explains, 
and talks to the survivors 

Critics have never quite known what to do 
about Sam Peckinpah. Even at the peak of 
his career in the late 60s and early 70s. when 
many hailed him as one of the most brilliant 
film-makers of his generation, as many con¬ 
demned him as a misogynist, sadist, even a fas¬ 
cist. (For the record, he actively supported Liberal 
Democratic politicians.) In the late 70s. when 
both his life and art spiralled into a nihilistic 
abyss, even his most ardent defenders abandoned 
him. Yet as much as we may want to turn away 
from Peckinpah, to shrug him off and forget 
him, we cannot. 

The great Peckinpah revival started in the 
early 1980s. a little before he died. The first 
sparks were struck by a fanatic handful of film 
directors, academics and critics, who insisted 
that this rude delinquent was the most impor¬ 
tant American director of the last 50 years. Seven 
books have since been published and there are at 
least another three in the works (not to mention 
my own If They Move... Kill ’Em!). In 1993 the BBC 
produced a feature-length documentary on him. 
and that November the Amiens film festival held 
a nine-day Peckinpah retrospective in which the 
entire body of his work - from his first crude 
kinescope Portrait of a Madonna to the Julian 
Lennon rock videos that he directed near the end 
of his life - was shown. Clearly, with the new 
print of Straw Dogs about to tour Britain at a time 
when violent subject matter is firmly at the cen¬ 
tre of debate, Peckinpah is once again a palpable 
presence. Violence is at the core of that film, and 
its director certainly knew it. 

“Straw Dogs is about a guy who finds out a few 
nasty secrets about himself, about his marriage, 
about where he is, about the world around him,” 
Peckinpah told one interviewer. “It’s about the 
violence within all of us. The violence which is 
reflecting on the political condition of the world 
today. It serves as a cathartic effect. Someone may 
feel a strange sick exultation at the violence, but 


he should then ask himself: ‘What is going on in 
my heart?’” 

The strange thing is that no one would have 
guessed from Sam Peckinpah’s early career that 
violence would become the dominating note of 
his work. But the sensational debut of The Wild 
Bunch in 1969 changed all that. In the picture’s 
opening and closing shoot-outs, Peckinpah and 
his editors Louis Lombardo and Bob Wolfe inter¬ 
cut variable-speed footage and created dizzying 
kaleidoscopes of carnage that caused riots at the 
picture’s first screenings, and forever changed 
the art of filmmaking. 

The movie thrust Peckinpah into the lime¬ 
light: Time, Life, The New Yorker and dozens of high¬ 
brow critics declared him one of the greatest 
film-makers of his generation. The press dubbed 
him “Bloody Sam” and “The Picasso of Violence", 
and he was soon a bigger star than any of the 
actors who appeared in his movies. 

This fame concealed a deadly double edge. No 
one seemed any more to recall that The Westerner 
had been far less violent than its counterparts on 
television, or to remember the naive romantic 
scenes between Elsa and Heck in Ride the High 
Country or the subtle characterisations of Noon 
Wine. All anyone wanted to write about now were 
his “ballets of blood": all they wanted Peckinpah 
to talk about was violence. 

Warner Bros had no faith in the picture he 
directed right after The Wild Bunch, a lyrical alle¬ 
gory called The Ballad of Cable Hogue. They dumped 
it into second-run theatres with barely a ripple of 
publicity. In a couple of weeks it sank to the bot¬ 
tom half of double bills on the drive-in and grind- 
house circuit, then disappeared altogether. 
Already in dispute with Columbia, Peckinpah 
denounced Warners in a series of press confer¬ 
ences and soon found himself persona non grata at 
yet another major Hollywood studio. 

If Hogue had been a hit, Peckinpah might have 
had a very different career. Hogue's failure 
solidified the perception of the Hollywood power 
brokers that Peckinpah was an ‘action’ director, a 
high-toned equivalent of Andrew McLaglen or 
Michael Winner. Peckinpah attended an endless 
round of development meetings where he fought 
hard for a chance to direct a series of tantalising 
projects: adaptations of such novels as Max 
Evans’ The Hi Lo Country, James Gould Cozzens’ 
Castaway, Joan Didion’s Play it as it Lays, and Ken 
Kesey’s Sometimes a Great Notion. But every time he 
failed to get the job, or the project off the ground. 
Producers either thought the stories too ‘soft’, or 
that their psychological subtleties were beyond 
Peckinpah’s grasp. Where were all those slow 
motion shoot-outs that he was so famous for? 

Then Daniel Melnick, who had produced Noon 
Wine, came to Peckinpah with an offer. Melnick 
had bought the rights to a novel by a Scottish 
writer. Gordon M. Williams, called The Siege of 
Trencher’s Farm. He had shown it to Martin Baum, 
the head of ABC Pictures, who agreed that Siege 
had the makings of a strong action picture. It 
told the story of an American college professor 
who. along with his wife and daughter, moves to 
a farmhouse in a remote village in the English 
countryside where he hopes to find peace and 
quiet and time to complete a book. But the family 
is terrorised by a group of local hooligans who. 
by the climax of the novel, lay siege to the house. 
The professor is forced to defend his family: with 
his back against the wall, he does so savagely and 
successfully. 



This was pure exploitation melodrama with a 
plot as old as movies: the meek bookworm 
pushed too far. When his passive facade cracks, 
the professor turns on his tormentors in right¬ 
eous wrath and emerges victorious. The story had 
been used in hundreds of westerns, gangster and 
boxing pictures, and by such comedians as 
Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd and Harry Langdon. 

Manson to My Lai 

Melnick thought the tissue-thin narrative and 
characters could be turned into something of 
substance. He saw possibilities in a story about an 
East Coast liberal-pacifist thrust into a violent 
inferno and forced to fight for his life, thus 
confronting his own repressed barbarity. If any¬ 
one could make an important film out of it. Peck¬ 
inpah could. 

Baum, who’d seen and loved The Wild Bunch, 
agreed. Melnick had already commissioned a 
screenplay from David Zelag Goodman, who had 
co-written Lovers and Other Strangers and the adap¬ 
tation for Jack Schaefer’s classic Western novel, 
Monte Walsh. But Baum didn’t like Goodman’s 
script, so ABC offered Peckinpah $200,000 to 
rewrite it with Goodman, and to direct it. 

Once more Peckinpah was being asked to spin 
flax into gold, but Baum and Melnick had 
promised to give him a free hand. He respected 
and trusted Melnick. yet it was with a twinge of 
bitterness that he accepted this assignment: he 
had told the press on several occasions that he 
would never make another blood bath like The 
Wild Bunch. Trapped in the Hollywood high-stakes 
gam? by his own financial and psychological 
needs, he felt he had no choice. One night shortly 
before he left for London, Peckinpah sat up 
drinking in the Malibu Colony house he been 
renting since the wrap of Cable Hogue. With him 
was Joe Bernhard, an old high school pal from 
Fresno. “All right," Peckinpah said to Bernhard 
through gritted teeth when the bottle between 
them was nearly empty. “They want to see brains 
flying out? I’ll give them brains flying out!” 

He left for England at the end of May. 1970, 
took a small office at Universal’s London head¬ 
quarters, and began work on the screenplay. 
Baum was right. Goodman’s script did need 
work. But Goodman was a skilled craftsman and 
he had given Peckinpah what was so essential: a 
solid structure and the basic components of the 
characters and their dramatic conflicts. 

A decent, peace-loving man is besieged by evil 
forces coming at him from all directions. Finally 
the mild-mannered hero is pushed to the brink 
and transformed - like Jesus at Armageddon - 
from pacifist to righteous warrior. Here was a 
fantasy of potency for ordinary middle-class men, 
men plagued by bill collectors, domineering 
bosses, marriages gone cold for reasons too con¬ 
voluted to comprehend, and inner demons that 
gnawed at their self esteem. 

In 1970 that repressed rage seemed to be 
racing up through the fissures of the American 
landscape and spewing out everywhere: as well 
as the Manson Family, there was the case of 
Charles Whitman. This former altar boy and 
Eagle Scout, when an honour student in archi¬ 
tecture, climbed to the top of a 27-storey tower 
on the University of Texas campus and pro¬ 
ceeded methodically to shoot 45 of his fellow ► 



The worm turns: Dustin Hoffman as David Sumner seizes the 
shotgun and the initiative in Straw Dogs’ 
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< students, killing 12. (Peckinpah said later: 
“Boy, there was an honour student, the good guy, 
the Boy Scout leader who was kind to his mother 
and small animals. Whether he enjoyed shooting 
all those people isn’t the issue. The issue is that 
he did it. He had all that violence in him and he 
went up into the tower and let it out.”) And then 
there was My Lai. the massacre in Vietnam of 567 
innocent villagers by a platoon of American sol¬ 
diers led by Lieutenant William Calley. 

From New York to California students were 
taking over college administration buildings and 
shutting down classes to protest the Vietnam 
war. On May 18, 1970 National Guardsmen at 
Kent State fired into a group of students who had 
been hurling insults and rocks at them. Four stu¬ 
dents were killed and eight wounded. In 1969 
there had been over 2,000 bomb scares in New 
York City alone. Eight bombings, of such capital¬ 
ist institutions as the RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Centre, the General Motors Building and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, actually took place, the 
Weather Underground and other radical left 
wing groups claiming responsibility. The Civil 
Rights movement had also turned bloody. 28 
Black Panthers had been killed in the last two 
years in shoot-outs with police. 

“Eveiybody was fighting against the violence,” 
Peckinpah later observed, “fighting against 
this, fighting against that. Everybody had it in 
them.” He had recently read two books by a play¬ 
wright and self-taught anthropologist, Robert 
Ardrey: African Genesis and The Territorial Imperative. 
Marshalling an impressive array of evidence 
gathered by palaeontologists, biologists and 
anthropologists, Ardrey argued that man’s vora¬ 
cious appetite for violence was caused entirely by 
powerful instinctual drives. Man was a carnivore, 
a murderous ape who had learned over centuries 
to fashion ever more sophisticated weaponry 
with which he bludgeoned and hacked his way to 
the top of the food chain, a killer with a natural 
love of slaughter and an instinctual impulse to 
fight for the control of territory, for himself, his 
family, his tribe, his nation. 

Pandora's box 

Peckinpah went to work on Goodman’s script, 
scribbling new action and dialogue in the mar¬ 
gins and on the backs of pages. Some of the 
scenes sprang forth fully formed and would sur¬ 
vive barely altered in the finished film; others 
would go through rewrite after rewrite. 

Peckinpah shifted his protagonist’s inner 
conflict from that of a worn-out liberal strug¬ 
gling to overcome a sense of moral impotency to 
that of an apolitical intellectual who struggles to 
repress his passions, in particular his incredible 
rage, which he tries desperately to hide from oth¬ 
ers and himself. He grounded that rage not only 
in hidden primitive instincts, but also in the 
accumulated resentments of a bad marriage. 

He eliminated the couple’s daughter and 
made them both younger. Amy, the wife, would 
now be barely 20 and beautiful - a native of the 
village who had gone to college in America. The 
script implied that she had been the professor’s 
student there and married him in the heat of a 
mad crush. Now she’s brought him back with her 
to England and the bloom is fading quickly off 
the rose. When the couple make love or express 
affection in Peckinpah’s rewritten scenes, it is 
with the flirtatiousness of highschool kids. The 
interaction is charming at first, but as it keeps 


recurring the lack of depth builds a disquieting 
tension. The young professor, David Sumner, 
tries to contain the relationship emotionally, to 
keep it within a safe compartment that will fit 
neatly into his labelled and filed life. Yet subcon¬ 
sciously he senses the shallowness of his mar¬ 
riage and resents it, even though he is the one 
who set it up. Again and again he sticks blades of 
sarcasm into Amy, subtly ridiculing her for her 
lack of intellect. 

For her part, Amy is stung by David’s patronis¬ 
ing attitude and craves attention, her only source 
of self esteem. When she doesn’t get it she finds 
manipulative ways of striking back at her hus¬ 
band. She sneaks into his study when he is absent 
and alters the convoluted equation on his black¬ 
board, changing a plus sign to a minus. Several 
wasted hours later he will discover her little 
‘joke’. She walks outside to where the burly work¬ 
men from the local village are erecting a garage 
for them and begins flirting, knowing that David 
is watching from inside the house. 

Her flirtations open a Pandora’s box. Already 
envious of the American because of his money 
and his beautiful wife, the workmen begin first 
subtly then not so subtly to taunt and humiliate 
him. Then one night David finds their pet cat 
strangled. Amy claims the villagers did it to prove 
they could get into his bedroom and presses 
David to confront them, but he refuses. “Listen, 
I’m not going to accuse them,” he protests. 
Instead he tries to win their friendship. They 
appear to warm to him and invite him to go 
hunting the next day. 

Following Charlie Venner, Norman Scutt and 
the other villagers into the woods, Sumner is 
handed a shotgun seemingly longer and heavier 
than he is and shown how to load it. He handles 
it awkwardly and the others snicker, but as Peck¬ 
inpah notes on one script, “He grins with them, 
just happy to be part of it." They take him to a for¬ 
est meadow and leave him there, literally hold¬ 
ing the bag. telling him they will drive the birds 
to him. “We’ll be spread about - ifn need us, 
call,” says one. David nods resolutely, determined 
to earn his place among men. “I’ll be here.” 

Then, of course, they ditch him. David waits 
for hours before realising he’s been had. Mean¬ 
while back at the farm house. Amy’s former lover 
Venner arrives at the front door. He invites him¬ 
self in. there is some bittersweet banter about the 
old days, then he forces himself on her. She 
resists, he slaps her around, she gives in, reluc¬ 
tantly at first, then passionately - all the pent up 
frustrations, anger and unmet needs of her 
soured marriage released in a frenzied coupling. 
It starts out as a rape scene, turns into a sad and 
tender love scene, then veers hideously back into 
rape when Scutt shows up. shotgun in hand. Ven- 
ner’s loyalties shift in an instant from his old girl¬ 
friend, to his tribal comrade. He helps hold Amy 
down while Scutt brutally rapes her. 


The story comes to a climax when Sumner 



“Everybody was 
fighting against the 
violence... Everybody 
had it in them” 


accidentally hits the village idiot. Henry Niles, 
while driving home one foggy evening. The sim¬ 
pleton is cut up and bruised, but not seriously 
hurt. David takes him home and calls the town 
pub. Unbeknown to him, Niles had accidentally 
strangled a young girl from the village earlier 
that evening, and now the villagers are looking 
for her and also Niles, who had been seen walk¬ 
ing away from a church social with her. 

Primitive motivation 

Sumner’s phone call alerts them to the retarded 
man’s whereabouts, and soon a group of 
drunken vigilantes, among them Venner and 
Scutt, are pounding on the door of the isolated 
farmhouse, demanding that Niles be handed 
over. Sumner refuses to give him up to a mob: 
“They’ll beat him to death,” he explains to Amy. 
His stand begins on solid principles, but soon 
more primitive instincts take over. “This is my 
house This is where I live! This is mine! Me! I will 
not allow violence against my house!” And as the 
battle escalates, David Sumner descends into a 
murderous rage far more frightening and effec¬ 
tive than that of all of his attackers combined. 

“Violence usually begins with a reason, with 
some principle to be defended,” Peckinpah told 
one interviewer. “The real motivation, however, 
is a primitive thirst for blood, and as the fighting 
continues reasons or principles are forgotten and 
men fight for the sake of fighting." But clearly 
David’s pump has been primed by disillusion¬ 
ment and despair, and whatever fantasies he still 
harbours about saving his marriage ai;e shattered 
when in the middle of the siege Amy attempts to 
abandon him for Venner. 

It’s the moment where David Sumner has his 
blindfold pulled off, when he finally sees Amy 
and his marriage for what they really are. “In 
marriage so often,” Peckinpah later said, “espe¬ 
cially if the man is lonely, he will clothe her |his 
wife] in the vestments of his own needs - and if 
she’s very young she’ll do the same thing to him. 
They don’t really look at what the other person is, 
but at what they want that person to be. All of a 
sudden the illusion wears off and they really see 
each other.” 

It’s this intolerable realisation that causes 
Sumner to explode. Afterwards, his living room 
littered with bodies, he exclaims with elation, 
“Jesus Christ, I got them all!” By perfecting his 
skills as a killer and smothering his more vulner¬ 
able emotions, Sumner has passed a bloody rite 
through to manhood. But at what cost? 

When the finished film hit the cinemas more 
than a year later, many critics attacked it as a fas¬ 
cist celebration of the joys of combat, though as 
many defended it as an anti-violence statement 
that cautions us against our own innate savagery. 
Peckinpah himself switched from one interpreta¬ 
tion to the other from interview to interview, 
sometimes seeming to embrace both in the same 
interview, and even in the same breath. As he 
said to William Murray of Playboy: “True pacifism 
is manly. In fact, it’s the finest form of manliness. 
But if a man comes up to you and cuts your hand 
off, you don’t offer him the other one. Not if you 
want to go on playing the piano, you don’t. I’m 
not saying that violence is what makes a man a 
man. I am saying when violence comes you can’t 
run from it. You have to recognise its true nature 
in yourself as well as in others and stand up to it. 
If you run, you’re dead, or you ought to be.” 

Sumner, Peckinpah seems to be saying, is hor- 
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| rifying yet admirable, both a hero and a villain. 
| This dichotomy was to be the heart of the film. It 
\ was no simplistic statement about violence being 
I ‘good’ or ‘bad’. Instead Peckinpah would use the 
gstoiy as a vehicle for probing his own profound 
| ambivalence about violence. “Why,” he would 
ask his audience and himself, “do we hunger to 
see such bloody tales? Why are our heroes all 
killers? What does this say about us?" 

It remains a film without answers, for Peckin¬ 
pah himself had none. “I always thought that 
what he was doing was putting things on film 
that he did not understand," says screenwriter 
and director Gill Dennis, who married Peckin¬ 
pah’s daughter Kristen. “You know? I thought he 
was saying, ‘Here, look at this. How does this fit 
into your scheme of things?’" 

Peckinpah turned in his first draft of the 
screenplay in late August of 1970. Baum and Mel- 
nick loved it, though it continued to be rewritten 
for the next four months, with Peckinpah, Good¬ 
man, Melnick and Dustin Hoffman all contribut¬ 
ing. During that process, Peckinpah came up 
with a new title based on an enigmatic passage 
from The Book of 5,000 Characters by the Chinese 
philosopher LaoTzu: “Heaven and Earth are ruth¬ 
less, and treat the myriad of creatures as straw 
dogs: the sage is ruthless and treats the people as 
straw dogs... Is not the space between Heaven and 
Earth like a bellows?" Peckinpah explained in a 
memo to Baum, “In the Tien Yun in the ChuangTzu 
it is said that straw dogs were treated with the 
greatest deference before they were used as an 
offering, only to be discarded and trampled upon 
as soon as they served their purpose." 

The studio head couldn’t make head nor tail 
of this Chinese mumbo-jumbo, but the new title 
had an intriguing ring to it, and he approved it. 

Hoffman and George 

Hoffman was cast as Sumner, Susan George as 
Amy, Peter Vaughan, Del Henney and Ken 
Hutchison as the leading villagers. On 22 Janu¬ 
ary, the cast and crew travelled to the rolling 
countryside of the Cornish peninsula. Here all of 
the exteriors for the picture would be shot in the 
village of St. Buryan, with a nearby farmhouse 
serving as the Sumner residence. Hoffman and 
George spent days wandering around the village 
doing Actor’s Studio-style improvisations to 
develop a relationship to parallel the characters 
in the film. Goodman followed them, scribbling 
down their exchanges, some of which were incor¬ 
porated into the film. 

For the villagers who lay siege to the farm¬ 
house, Peckinpah orchestrated slightly less gen¬ 
teel ‘improvisations’ to get them into character, 
namely a series of drunken parties that often 
ended in brawls (T. P. McKenna broke his arm 
at one of these improvs and was forced to wear 
it in a sling throughout the shoot). Hutchison 
responded to this approach with great gusto, and 
one ‘Indian Wrestling’ match between the young 
actor and his director left both with swollen and 
bleeding faces. Peckinpah threw an affectionate 
arm around Hutchison after they’d fought to a 
draw, dubbing him his “Dog Brother". 

“It was all very calculated on Peckinpah’s 
part,” says Hutchison. “He was setting the tone 
for the movie and our characters. It was a very 
dark, violent piece. I mean, we weren’t making 
Mary Poppins .” 

Susan George puts it this way: “There was a 
definite self-destruct mechanism in Sam, no 



Bloody Sam: was director Peckinpah a pacifist? 



question about it. But he found his match on that 
movie in Ken Hutchison. Ken was his soul mate. 
Ken was as stupid at times and as volatile and as 
frightening as Sam was. Hoffman and I came 
back to the hotel one night after being out 
together all day and this fight was going on in 
the middle of the dining hall. I thought: ‘Oh God, 
no, not another one! Because we were always 
coming back to these barroom brawls.’ 1 said to 
Sam, ‘Oh, please, don’t do it! Please, don’t be so 
stupid!’ And it was going on and on, until even¬ 
tually they smashed into some glasses on a table 
and Ken cut his arm. I had to take Ken to the hos¬ 
pital. But I was always the one who could talk to 
Sam when this was going on. When he hurt Ken I 
was furious with him. I stopped them from fight¬ 
ing. It troubled me greatly. Sam would listen to 
me, he hated to hurt me. He treated me as if he 
was my boyfriend and my father." 

By the time they started shooting the exterior 
night scenes of the siege at the farmhouse on 
March 1, they were in high gear. Peckinpah was 
in his element. “It was a very hard shoot, physi¬ 
cally,” says Vaughan. “There was a lot of cama¬ 
raderie between the whole unit and Sam. It was a 
very happy but hard shoot. The hours were long, 
it was cold, we had a lot of night shooting. The 
roles were quite demanding, physically - break¬ 
ing up the house, firing guns, getting my foot 
shot off. Sam would say, ‘Go through there!’ And 
you went through the window. The fact that the 
curtains were on fire didn’t make any difference, 
if Sam said you go, you go. We actually did break 
that farmhouse apart, it was an extremely vio¬ 
lent couple of nights work. It moved very fast. 
Sam shot with great speed. It was an extraordi- 
naiy thing to do, from the acting point of view. 
We were really hyped up. You just don’t stroll 
casually through a window which was on fire. 
There were stunt men. but the definition of what 
a stunt man does and what an actor does gets a 
little blurred when these things get exciting.” 

The real fireworks, however, came when the 
company returned to London to shoot the interi¬ 
ors, and the rape sequence. 

“About this scene..." 

“I dreaded that rape scene,” says George. “Sam 
kept saying he was going to shoot the greatest 
rape scene ever put on film. He went on and on 
about it and he’d be very visual in his descrip¬ 
tions of the things he was expecting, physical 
things that he was going to film. He kept talking 
about it and it was getting bigger and bigger in 
my mind, quite out of proportion. It had started 
out as a small scene and now it was becoming a 
trilogy, and I was getting scared.” 


Finally she went to Melnick and said, “Look, I 
need to sit down with someone and talk about 
this. I want to know, on paper, what we’re expect¬ 
ing of me in this scene. I really do! Because I’m 
not sure what Sam’s expecting, it’s getting larger 
by the day. I’m not sure if it’s just me thinking it 
or whether it’s him thinking it. So I need to get a 
few things straight." 

Melnick smiled warmly, patted her on the 
shoulder, and cooed in his FM disc jockey voice, 
“I think the best thing for you to do is sit down 
with Sam and talk to him about it.” 

So she went to see him one day after shooting, 
in his office. As usual he was throwing knives. He 
hurled three of them into the wooden door not 
two feet from her head. “Are you finished?” she 
asked, lips drawn tight around her teeth. 

"Yeah, sit down, kid.” 

She took a seat opposite his. “Look, I want to 
talk about the rape scene." 

“What do you want to talk about?" 

She shifted uncomfortably in her chair. “I 
really need to talk about it, exactly what we’re 
going to do." 

“What do you mean, what we’re going to do? 
What, do you want it written down?” 

“Yes, actually, I would love it written down. 
I know that sounds funny, Sam, but I would love 
it written down. Then I could take it home and go 
over it and make perfectly sure that I can do all 
the things that you require me to do." 

“I’m not writing it down." 

“But if you don’t write it down and I don’t 
know what you’re expecting, it’s becoming an 
insurmountable problem for me and it’s bother¬ 
ing me. If we could talk about it from A to Z I’d 
be really thrilled." 

He leaned forward. “Listen to me when you 
took this picture, did you or did you not agree to 
do this rape scene?" 

“Yes. I did." 

“You said you’d do it." 

“Yes. I did, but I lied." 

“You what?" 

“I lied. I lied because I wanted to get the role 
and the rape scene was in the picture, and now 
I’m not sure if I can do it.” 

Suddenly he was on his feet; a knife flew, quiv¬ 
ering into the woodpanelled wall. “What do you 
mean you don’t think you can do it?" 

“I just don’t think I can do it.” 

“Well, you’ll have to do it! I’m gonna make 
you do it!" 

She was trembling as she rose to her feet as 
well. “All right, Sam. find yourself another Amy." 
Then she stormed out of his office and ran across 
the parking lot in floods of tears. Melnick 
appeared, as if popping up out of the asphalt, 
and stopped her. “What happened, what hap¬ 
pened, what happened? Have you spoken to Sam 
about the scene?" 

“Yes, and I’ve just walked off the picture.” 

“You what?" 

“I’ve walked off the picture." 

“Don’t be ridiculous. That’s ridiculous, child, 
you can’t do this! Go back and see Sam." 

“I’m not going back into that room, he’s posi¬ 
tively livid with me. He’s ranting and raving and 
screaming and throwing bowie knives. I’m not 
going back up there. I’ve just told him to find 
himself another Amy." 

“You can’t do this. You’ll be sued by the pro¬ 
duction company, your career will go down 
the tubes!” ► 
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< She walked anyway. The next day Melnick 
made several frantic phone calls to the actress 
and her agent. John Redway, who finally coaxed 
George into another meeting with Peckinpah. “I 
was terrified," she says. “I walked into Sam’s 
office and he was very quiet, very cold." 

“You want to see me?" 

“Yes. I do. I need to see you because I think this 
is silly really, because I’ve walked off the picture 
and I don’t think you want me to walk off, and 
it’s all because I’m frightened. You won’t help me 
with that fear that I have, and I’m only asking 
you to tell me what you want to do. That will help 
me not to be so frightened." 

Peckinpah’s face thawed a few degrees. “All 
right. I’ll tell you what I want to shoot." 

“He wrote down everything on a piece of 
paper," says George, “and it was awful, horren¬ 
dous! I wish he hadn’t written it down. It was 
ghastly, worse on paper than when he’d told me 
about it.” 

“I can’t do that," she said, “I just can’t do these 
things." 

“Well, how else do you propose to show me 
these emotions?” 

“Well, 1 propose to do it through my eyes. If 
I’m the kind of actress that you think I am, and 
the kind of person that you think I am. I think 
I can tell you everything with my eyes. If you 
focus on my eyes and my body movements, 
I promise you I will lead you down the road you 
wish to be led down. I will make you believe every 
bloody moment of it.” 

She could see the gears whirring behind his 
eyes. The sequence was very important to him, 
she knew that. “1 want to shoot the best rape 
scene that’s ever been shot." he said again. 

“You will! And I will do it for you. If you let me 
do it my way, 1 can give you the most provocative, 
beautiful and telling rape scene you’ll ever see! 
I can pull it off without showing pubic hair. 
I know I can.” 

He thought for a moment longer, then his 
face relaxed. “Okay, I’ll make a deal with you. I’ll 
do it your way, and if when we’ve done it your 
way I’m not satisfied then we have to do some 
things my way.” 

“I understand." 

They had a deal. 

M To be more humane” 

“So we shot it,” says George. “For a week we shot 
the rape scene. On the first day I arrived 
absolutely petrified. Sam came in to work that 
day, and he sat with his legs crossed, in a little 
ball on the floor in front of the couch where I was 
raped, and he never moved and he never said a 
word to me for five days. He did talk to Del Hen- 
ney and gave him a terribly hard time. He started 
saying things like what a dreadful lover he was. 
He provoked Del terribly, but he never said a 
word to me. When Del was on top of me he would 
say things like, ‘Christ almighty! Is this it?’ It was 
really unbelievable. I used to try not to listen to 
that, but he never said one word to me, just 
smiled at me from time to time. And he did what 
I begged him to do, which was focus on my eyes 
and upper body and let me tell the story. Sam was 
so volatile and lethal on the one hand, and so 
quiet and kind and loving on the other, that’s 
what was fascinating about him." 

“It was a difficult scene to shoot," says Del 
Henney. “It was rather harrowing, actually. But 
you just have to do it. Susan was terribly nervous 


about it at first. She was scared Sam was going to 
shoot some porn. But there was no way the cam¬ 
era operator would shoot pom. I said to her, 
‘Look, we’ve just got to get into it and do it.’ And 
Sam was very good about it. He cleared the set, 
except for the few of us that needed to be there. 
He didn’t insist on us stripping off all our 
clothes, just what we had to for the camera. 
Halfway into it it turns into a sort of love scene, a 
tender scene. There were two forces working in 
the character I was playing, one pushing him for¬ 
ward, the other pulling him back. The one was 
pushing him to transcend his background, to be 
more humane. He was brighter than the others, 
but the peer pressure from his mates pulled him 
back. That’s why he ends up holding Amy down 
so Scutt can rape her." 

“After we finished it Sam wouldn’t let me go 
into see the rushes," says George. “He had let me 
see rushes throughout shooting, but now he 
refused to let me in. He went to rushes alone and 
I went home and fretted all weekend, wondering 
what the consequences were going to be, 
whether I’d managed to pull it off or not, and 
just how angry he was going to be if I hadn’t. I 
wasn’t shooting that Monday, but I went in any¬ 
way at about 11 am. 

“Sam had just been to see rushes. I caught him 
coming out of the screening room and thought: 
‘Christ! What do I do, turn and run? Get out of 
the way, get back in the car, what do I do?’ I was 
standing there and he walked all the way across 
the tarmac, stony-faced, and when he got right 
up close to me he put his hand out and said, 
‘You’ve got a deal, kid.’ And he held my hand, 
and that was the conclusion of the rape scene.” 

She had captured Amy in all her conflicted, 
tortured passion. It was a stunning performance, 
easily matching Hoffman’s finest moments in 
the picture. When Peckinpah was through cut¬ 
ting it, it would become one of the most per¬ 
versely erotic sequences in the history of cinema. 

“My character started out strong and by the 
end of the movie she’s completely stripped, emo¬ 
tionally.” says George. "When I shot that scene 
with Del Henney. Dustin Hoffman came to the 
studio that day. He didn’t come on the set, he just 
came to the studio and knew it was going on 
inside the sound stage. And the next day he 
treated me as if I’d been unfaithful to him. And 
after that, this relationship between he and I, 
which had been fabulous up until then, deterio¬ 
rated. It was as if I’d hurt him. I was absolutely 
distraught because by the end of the movie Hoff¬ 
man had really cut himself off from me and 
become terribly distant. From a very kind and 
humorous and loving friendship, he had become 
extremely aloof. I was really hurt. I didn’t see him 
again for years and year and years. Mind games, 
incredible mind games, coming from both 
Dustin and Sam. But that’s the way they worked, 
and I believe to this day and always will that Peck¬ 
inpah was a genius, likewise Hoffman, so I was 



“After we finished it 
Sam wouldn’t let me 
see the rushes,” 
says Susan George 


willing to take everything they had to give." 

Straw Dogs finished its 66th and final day of 
photography on April 29, 1971 five days over 
schedule. Peckinpah had shot 261,195 feet of 
film, only a little above average for a feature at 
that time. But the footage was broken into a stag¬ 
gering number of set-ups, and Peckinpah printed 
almost all of it. To carve the raw footage into a 
finished film, Peckinpah hired a stable of editors 
- Tony Lawson, Paul Davies, Roger Spottiswoode 
and Bob Wolfe - and walked from editing room 
to editing room to supervise their work on the 
various sequences. 

“What Sam was very good at was finding links 
from one scene to another, or one element to 
another,” says Tony Lawson. “He’d say, ‘Hey, you 
know, we could link this with that, we could join 
those two things together.’ He could take com¬ 
pletely unrelated events, cut them together, and 
make them seem like one. He was vei y imagina¬ 
tive in that way. he was good in engineering that, 
he could see a way to do it." 

Cheering the brutality 

One of the most compelling links that Peckinpah 
established in the editing of Straw Dogs was that 
between sex and violence. Almost every erotic 
interaction is connected to some act of brutality 
or impending danger so that any expression of 
sexuality carries with it a sense of terrible fore¬ 
boding. Early in the film, when David and Amy 
begin to make love in their bedroom, Peckinpah 
cuts to Scutt at the village pub pulling out a pair 
of Amy’s panties stolen from that very bedroom 
and waves them at Charlie Venner - like a mata¬ 
dor fluttering his cape at a bull. Peckinpah then 
jumpcuts to the next day in David’s study. He and 
Amy are in the midst of a confrontation. She has 
intentionally interrupted his work again. “Don’t 
play games with me," he warns. Thus David. 
Amy. Venner and Scutt have all been linked as 
participants in a deadly game that will have hor¬ 
rible consequences for each. 

In the rape that follows, Venner’s penetration 
of Amy is crosscut with David in the woods as he 
finally manages to shoot a pheasant. David 
slowly approaches the fallen bird. It flutters spas¬ 
modically in a bush, then dies. He picks up its 
corpse, fingering the now limp head, then 
remorsefully places the bird back in the bush and 
attempts to scrub its viscous blood from his 
palm. Later, at the church social, Janice Hedden 
leads Henry Niles off to a caretaker’s shack in the 
nearby graveyard and tries to seduce him. This is 
intercut with Tom Hedden back at the church 
hall. He has just learned of his daughter’s disap¬ 
pearance with the half-wit. “Dad. it’s Janice!” the 
girl’s brother Bobby reports, eager to incite the 
old man’s ferocity. “She made off to the yard, and 
she went walking with Henry Niles! He was hold¬ 
ing her. Dad, touching her!" Tom Hedden finds 
Henry’s brother John, pulls him out into the 
vestibule and beats him bloody with young 
Bobby egging him on. “Holding her, he was! 
Touching her! Had his hands all over her!” 

Niles’ accidental killing of Janice is then cross¬ 
cut with the candle-lit ceremony led by the Rev¬ 
erend Hood inside the church. “As these lights 
are extinguished before our eyes." Hood intones 
solemnly, “so may your souls be put in the pres¬ 
ence of God, the Blessed Virgin, and all the saints, 
and handed over to the Devil and his angels to be 
punished with fire, world without end, unless 
you repent. Amen." But the priest’s incantations 
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S are powerless to stop Hedden in the vestibule, or 
Henry and Janice in the caretaker’s shack, or to 
-reverse the forces that will soon converge so 
5 apocalyptically at the Sumner farm house. 

2 The film had its first public preview at the 
North Point Theatre in San Francisco in the 
autumn of 1971. “We had no idea how powerful 
it was because we never showed it to anybody, 
and we’d become desensitised to it.” says Roger 
Spottiswoode. A third of the audience walked out 
before the picture ended, yelling comments like 
“This is obscene!” Many who remained cheered 
Dustin Hoffman on to each escalating act of bru¬ 
tality. “There was this blood thirst that was horri¬ 
fying,” says one member of the production team 
who was present. “I think we were all shocked to 
have provoked that, we had no idea it would have 
such a visceral effect on an audience." 

But it was more than the graphic violence that 
caused the upheaval. There were several films 
before Straw Dogs and hundreds after it that 
spewed more blood and gore. It is the film’s emo¬ 
tional undercurrents and relentless fascination 
with the dynamics of human aggression that 
make it powerfully disturbing even today, 20 
years after its release. 

“Sam’s preoccupation with the mechanics of 
violence is a very hard thing to marry with his 
professed hate and horror of violence,” says Tony 
Lawson, “and I must say I’ve never been able to 
sort that out in my own mind even - whether he 
really was a pacifist and wished to stop us from 
killing each other, or whether he was fascinated 
and obsessed by it for some other reason. 1 think 
he could never verbalise his feelings about it. I 
suspect he said he was against violence because 
he had to say something. Maybe he just couldn’t 
put it into words in any other way, maybe it was 
much more complex than that, maybe it was 
much darker than that, maybe it had much more 
guilt attached to it than that. But he had to nev¬ 
ertheless say something because he obviously did 
feel very strongly about it." 

Straw Dogs was screened for the MPAA in early 
October, and to no one’s surprise the Associa¬ 
tion’s rating board hit the roof. The rape 
sequence included a series of shots that showed 
Hutchison sodomising Susan George while Hen- 
ney held her down. The shots were raw enough to 
cause even the ABC brass to blench, but Peckin¬ 
pah had insisted on keeping them in. Now the 
MPAA threatened an X-rating if they were not 
removed. Peckinpah finally had no choice but to 
comply. The footage amounted to less than a 
minute of screen time, but its deletion had a 
significant effect on the sequence. 

In a New York Times article that attacked the 
MPAA’s rating system, Stephen Farber used Straw 
Dogs as a classic example of the agency’s prudish 
ineptitude. “The second rape, a sodomistic rape, 
was almost completely eliminated. Some critics 
have complained that the version in release 
expresses a male chauvinist fantasy, implying 
that women want to be overpowered and bru¬ 
talised. Peckinpah’s original version meant to 
contrast Susan George’s responses to the two 
rapes. The second rape was as frightening and 
revolting as the first was erotic. The scene as orig¬ 
inally shot implicated us and made us confront 
our own responses to violence. Interestingly, it 
was the rating board, not Sam Peckinpah, that 
was responsible for the re-enforcing of sexist fan¬ 
tasy. In shearing the scene, the board said in 
effect that a rape enjoyed by a woman can be 



seen by children, but a rape that truly violates 
and humiliates her cannot appear on the screen." 

The British Board of Film Censors took a much 
more liberal attitude, and allowed Straw Dogs to 
be shown in England without any deletions. 
Stephen Murphy, a member of the Board, sent a 
note to Melnick afterwards: “I have been mean¬ 
ing to write to you for days. I have seen the whole 
film twice, parts of it three times, and it still 
makes me tremble about the knees. Its reception 
here by the examiners was really quite some¬ 
thing. The examiners who were not on duty 
turned up voluntarily to see it, and they were 
absolutely unanimous in their view that this is 
really an outstanding picture. I wish you all the 
luck in the world with it." 


Critics enraged 

In America, the movie incited even more 
polarised reviews than The Wild Bunch had. Time 
and Newsweek pronounced the film brilliant; The 
Atlantic, Variety, The New York Times, Life, and The 
New Yorker denounced it as depraved, misogynis- 
tic and fascist. 

But the reaction of American critics was posi¬ 
tively glowing compared to the reception that 
the film got in Britain. The critics in Britain had 
always been big Peckinpah fans, praising even 
uneven efforts like Major Dundee (1964), which 
American reviewers had clubbed. When it was 
safely framed within the mythic landscape of the 
American West, they found Peckinpah’s explo¬ 
ration of man’s animalism powerful and pro¬ 
found. When he pursued the same theme in the 
English countryside, the critics did an about-face. 
Straw Dogs was attacked for its “cardboard” char¬ 
acterisations of English villagers, its degradation 
of women, and its depraved celebration of vio¬ 
lence. London critics were so enraged that 13 of 
them wrote to The London Times to condemn Straw 
Dogs as “dubious in its intention and excessive in 
its effect". A month later many of these same crit¬ 
ics would-be praising Stanley Kubrick’s A Clock¬ 
work Orange - a film which also examined the 
dynamics of violence, but placed its action in a 
mythical future society, and took a cool and 
ironic point of view that allowed the audience to 
remain at a safe distance from the events taking 
place on the screen. 

However, one English writer, Charles Barr, 
noticed the sharp contrast in reactions to the two 
films, and perceptively dismantled the attacks on 
Straw Dogs. Barr noted that Peckinpah and 
Kubrick were completely opposed in style. 
Kubrick used wide-angle lenses to keep an almost 
clinical distance from Clockwork’s mayhem, 
whereas Peckinpah used telephoto lenses, close- 


ups and rapid cutting to suck the audience into 
his film’s emotional turbulence. In one movie 
you watched and reflected on the characters’ 
actions, in the other you experienced the events 
with them. 

The profoundly disturbing emotions that 
Straw Dogs stirred up - Barr argued - provoked 
an irrational response in normally level-headed 
critics. He cited several reviews that wildly exag¬ 
gerated the film’s violence, describing carnage 
that took place not on the screen, but only 
in the critics’ reeling psyches. “What the critics 
seem to fear is contamination, " Barr wrote. 
“A director is involved: if we respond, we become 
involved too. The violence is a vampire bite." 
In America, William S. Pechter noticed the differ¬ 
ent responses to Orange and Dogs, and wrote in 
Commentary: “Surely, whatever his conscious atti¬ 
tudes toward the violence of his films, no one can 
stage scenes of violence with the kind of con¬ 
trolled frenzy Peckinpah brings to them without 
being susceptible to the frenzy despite his con¬ 
trolling it; without in some sense enjoying what 
he does, and it is this investment of himself, an 
attempted exorcism of his devils in his work, per¬ 
haps even more than his filmmaking genius, that 
makes Peckinpah at once so hard to take and so 
impossible to turn away from. Kubrick coldly lec¬ 
tures us that we are living in a hell of our own 
making. Peckinpah writhes in the flames with 
us. burning." 

Peckinpah’s tortured inquiries into the 
dynamics of violence failed to purge it from the 
cinema, or the real world - the body counts in 
both have skyrocketed in the two decades since 
he completed The Wild Bunch and Straw Dogs. Cen¬ 
sors may prevent modern audiences from seeing 
the complete versions of those films, but the 
technical innovations they employed to shock 
audiences 20 years ago are now part of the com¬ 
mon vocabulary of action pictures. Instead of 
going through a soul searching crisis after seeing 
Peckinpah’s pictures, audiences instead devel¬ 
oped higher tolerance levels and an appetite for 
yet more graphic kill feasts. 

“I was wrong” 

No one was more keenly aware of the dark irony 
of this than Peckinpah himself. In an interview 
with the BBC in 1983, Sam said, “I believed in the 
Greek theory of catharsis - that by experiencing 
grief, pity and fear in a theatrical context we 
could purge this poison from our systems... I was 
wrong." 

During the filming of The Osterman Weekend, 
Peckinpah battled with his producers to take vio¬ 
lent sequences out of the film, and in his last days 
told colleagues that he was looking for an 
“upbeat”, “life affirming” project to direct. The 
last films he directed were two short rock videos 
for Julian Lennon. They were restrained, lyrical, 
contemplative, and beautifully crafted - the kind 
of work Peckinpah’s detractors claimed he was 
incapable of. 

But were The Wild Bunch and Straw Dogs really 
failures? We’ll never know how many minds 
were altered for the better in darkened movie 
theatres by Peckinpah’s burning psychodramas; 
how many were forced to look within themselves 
and decided they didn’t like what they saw and 
were forever changed because of it. I would like 
to count myself as one. 

‘Straw Dogs' is at the National Film Theatre from 
3 to 7 February, and then tours nationally 
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STRAW DOGS 



Looking at ‘Straw Dogs’ in the light 
of feminism, Susan George’s 
‘perverse’ Amy emerges from the 
margins. Dy Linda Ruth Williams 

Sam Peckinpah’s 1971 film has long been 
notorious for its emphasis on the redeem¬ 
ing power of masculine violence, as its initially 
mild hero David (Dustin Hoffman) discovers his 
true self only through a savage baptism of mur¬ 
derous self-defence. Castigated even by liberal 
critics of the day for its infamous rape sequence 
as well as the bloodbath of its finale, this is a film 
which overtly places a particular brand of mas¬ 
culinity centre-stage. But perhaps the film’s reso¬ 
nant and most troubling image lies elsewhere. 

The plot of the film is spare enough. David and 
his wife Amy (Susan George) have come to her 
native Cornwall so that he can write his book in 
peace. An American mathematics professor, 
intellectual, cowardly, he is the film’s stranger in 
a strange land. Amy is the returning native: the 
film is played out not only in the wild Celtic 
fringe of The Wicker Man (1973) or even An Ameri- 
can Werewolf in London (1981) (the pub in Straw 
Dogs being the architectural and atmospheric 
ancestor of The Slaughtered Lamb in the Yorkshire 
of Landis’ film, made ten years later), but a 
bloody version of Hardy’s Wessex. But even if 
David is the outsider from the New World and 
Amy is the returning native it is nevertheless the 
villagers who are the true ‘strangers’ of the film. 
A British take on the interbred backwoodsmen of 
Americana, these yokels differ from their state¬ 
side cousins in that they do have a voice. Whilst 
the film develops into a conflict between these 
two sides (with Amy increasingly lying in 
between), David’s is crucially not a privileged 
view. This is not a film which treats its country¬ 
folk entirely as the ‘other’, nasty though they 
might be. A number of scenes are played out on 
their terms, with David and Amy absent, in the 
time-honoured tradition of realist story-telling — 
an approach which also accords with Peckin¬ 
pah’s wider interest in the world seen from the 
outsider’s point of view. 

David and Amy have returned to Amy’s old 
home on the fringes of the village, which is also 
partly inhabited by the motley group of labour¬ 
ers they have hired to renovate the out-buildings. 
Much of Straw Dogs concerns the growing tension 
between David and these men, the usual range of 
country types, from the drunken and feckless to 
the positively camivalesque (Chris the rat¬ 
catcher occupies himself during the final show¬ 
down by circling the action on a child’s musical 
bicycle, wearing a comic nose, whooping and gig¬ 


gling). The key figure in this group is the sexually 
threatening Charlie Venner (Del Henney) who, 
we are told, once “took care of* Amy when she 
lived in the village. The unspoken menace posed 
by the labourers intensifies, systematically 
undermining David’s tenuous position as master 
of his castle, and of his own wife, who increas¬ 
ingly aligns herself with the other men, often 
voicing their point of view. (“They just think 
you’re strange,” she says to him early in the film.) 

As the uneasy tension between David and the 
men turns into blatant enmity, so David’s and 
Amy’s marriage begins to crumble. The cat is dis¬ 
covered hanged in their wardrobe, an act earned 
out (as Amy says to David) “To prove to you that 
they can get into your bedroom." When David 
does nothing, the bedroom is violated further. 
Luring the unsuspecting husband out on a ludi¬ 
crous shooting trip. Charlie gets his chance to 
catch Amy alone and to cuckold David. Amy is 
raped, in a scene dense with outrageous implica¬ 
tions. Here we see the first instance of character- 
istically-Peckinpah slow-motion violence in the 
film, when Amy recoils from Charlie’s hand as he 
beats her up before the rape which is extensively 
indulged. Like the caveman that David isn’t, 
Charlie even drags Amy to the couch by her hair. 
All the time she screams “No, no, no,” as her 
actions are saying “Yes, yes, yes” - fear is turned 
into arousal. It’s an image of the complicit rape 
victim that’s as old as misogyny, here all the 
more astonishing for the audacity and clarity 
with which it is represented. She doesn’t know 
what she wants, so he’s going to give her what’s 
good for her. An act which starts as rape ends as 
lovemaking, and Amy’s orgasmic expressions 
and grateful tears are viewed and heard largely 
from the point of view of the rapist. If this isn’t 
shocking enough, what follows takes the whole 
scene one step further. As Amy lies face-down in 
post-coital reverie, she is penetrated by a second 
man, in an act which looks like sodomy. This she 
resists fully, both because it isn’t her old flame 
Charlie, and because she is in genuine pain 
throughout. The second scene is incredibly dis¬ 
turbing. not only because of what it is in itself, 
but also because of what it implies about the ear¬ 
lier act. If this is ‘bad’ rape, then the first rape 
must have been ‘good’. In the Straw Dogs dis¬ 
course, rape is not necessarily negative - it all 
depends on who’s doing it to you. 

We then move on to multiple-murder, as 
David finally takes matters into his own hands. 
The mob lay siege to the house, because David - 
in the name of justice and democracy - harbours 
the village idiot Henry Niles (David Warner) who 
has killed local girl Janice (Sally Thomsett), acci¬ 
dentally dispatching her in the manner of Boris 
Karloff as Frankenstein’s monster, because he 
does not know his own strength. The villagers try 
to force entry but David resists. As he evolves 
from wimp to macho-superhero, the turning- 
point in his story comes when he battens down 
the hatches and proclaims, “This is my house." 
Finally he orders his wayward wife to “Stay there 
and do as you’re told - if you don’t I’ll break your 
neck.” An American’s Cornish home finally 
becomes his castle, and the peaceful academic 
turns feudal defender, pouring boiling oil 
through the windows and deploying a man-trap 
on Charlie to grotesque effect, to the blaring and 
jarring strains of the bagpipes. 

So this is a film with a principle and a fear of 
invasion at its heart, in the issues with which it 


deals (rape, siege, lack of privacy - the workers 
are somehow always there, always watching), and 
in the way it is visually constructed. There are 
recurrent shots of David and of Amy. as the film’s 
principal exotic spectacle, being seen, through 
windows, doors, from overhead by the men sit¬ 
ting on the roof. Amy puts on a show for her audi¬ 
ence, walking naked past windows knowing that 
eyes will peer through them, kissing David pas¬ 
sionately for as long as she sees that they are 
being seen. If this is a woman who is ‘asking for 
it’ (David says to her “Why don’t you wear a bra? 
You shouldn’t go around without one and not 
expect that type to stare"), it’s surely just as 
significant that this is a house with holes in its 
walls. We first see David and Amy in the village, 
then driving home. Amy enters the house as 
Chris the rat-catcher leaves (bearing, as we later 
discover, a pair of Amy’s knickers): that’s to say, 
he is inside before ever they are. And somewhat 
less threateningly, Janice, with a crush on David, 
watches the mirror-image of the couple’s love- 
making as she sits in a tree outside the window. 

The fact that the workers are there at all 
means that David’s and Amy’s relationship is 
enacted almost entirely in the public realm. 
David does not do-it-himself, so other men have 
to do it for him (as Amy inimitably puts it, “If you 
could hammer a nail" they - meaning she - 
wouldn’t need to call on the men from the vil¬ 
lage). From one point of view, the drama plays 
out - writ large - the bourgeois fear of workers 
getting too close: the film’s horrendous denoue¬ 
ment builds up from an unease which is little 
more than the homeowner’s fear of his builder. 
Their house is not their own, they are invaded: 
the hellish tenant of Pacific Heights (1990) is 
crossed with the inbred Celts of The Wicker Man 
(1973) to produce the murderous labourers of 
Straw Dogs. But involved in this notion that those 
‘downstairs’ are starting to unsettle those 
‘upstairs’ simply by being there is also a sense that 
those ‘downstairs’ know more about your home 
and your wife than you do, and are settling in to 
take both back. Some of the most troubling early 
moments focus on David’s sense of being overrun 
by his own employees, as they look in through 
windows, come into rooms they shouldn’t, refuse 
to leave - and worse. Whilst this is in many ways a 
deeply conservative film, its appeal is partly 
bound up with these most banally conservative 
of feelings, fired up by a thousand dinner-party 
stories of the builder from hell. But between 
these classic battle-lines is Amy. the returning 
native occupying a middle-ground between the 
familiar and the unfamiliar, the outside and the 
inside, looking at the old world with the eyes of 
the new, and the new with the old. 

24 years on, and with the whole legacy of 70s 
and 80s feminism in mind, what else is at stake 
in this film? How should we now read Amy, this 
extraordinary image of a wayward will in a body 
which men’s eyes can only “lick" (as is once said 
in the film), possessed by an obdurate inability to 
behave as she ought? Certainly not as a straight¬ 
forward feminist heroine. Yet in a film which 
clearly tries to condense its conflicts (after a 
tremendous build-up of tension and awful antici¬ 
pation of the worst) into a simple affair of men 
from different sides of the tracks and the Atlantic 
battling it out, femininity remains a problem, an 
irresolute and difficult form of unpredictability, 
a perverse moment of disobedience. In Straw 
Dogs, it seems, femininity is perversity, and 
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women can only misbehave. 

Amy misbehaves from the first images of her, 
but the film as a whole opens in an extraordinary 
way. Out-of-focus and behind the credits, some 
children play in a graveyard, which seems to be 
positioned at the centre of their remote Cornish 
village in place of a village green. Quite apart 
from its content, what is unsettling about this 
scene-setting is how we are made to ‘see’ some¬ 
thing before we know what it is that we’re seeing 
(for we only understand what this image is when 
the shot finally pulls into focus). After this comes 
a view of Amy’s breasts, the first transparently 
significant image of the film: her torso in 
medium close-up fills the screen, her bra-less, 
swinging breasts clearly visible under her 
jumper, her head entirely cut off by the frame. 
Neither her face nor her whole body are given us 
to help establish character, but rather so text¬ 
book an example of fragmented femininity that 
it seems almost parodic, the fragment of a 
woman preceding the whole. In many ways this is 
the establishing shot of Amy’s role in the film, 
her bra-less-ness the totem of her role as the rape 
victim who’s ‘asking for it’. The camera pulls 
back to show her leading the way for two vil¬ 
lagers, who are carrying for her a man-trap, a pre¬ 
sent for her husband. This suggests a number of 
things: that Amy is the man-trap, that the man- 
trap is the vagina dentata which must be subdued, 
that Amy employs someone ‘lower’ to carry it for 
her. “Where do we put it?” asks David when he 
sees it. “Anywhere you want,” Amy replies. On 
the surface. Straw Dogs seems primarily con¬ 
cerned with David’s failure, and his subsequent 
need to assert himself: but in fact these opening 
images of Amy set a different tone for the film. 

Two models of femininity come together in 
her. Firstly, for all of the film’s machismo, Amy is 
the prime focus for the virulent heterosexual 
desire of every man she meets, and thus the 
straightest thing we see. As so singular and 
unproblematic a sexual focus, she sets into relief 
the peculiarities of all those who desire her. 
Within the film, there certainly seems no such 
thing as an entirely straight male heterosexual¬ 
ity. Currents of homosocial and even bestial 
desire connect the village men: they work and 
play together, they even rape together, they sing 
songs about fucking sheep together. (“In a funny 
sort of way,” says Chris, “I feel closer to rats than 
I do to people.”) At the end of the film, the 
ostracised David drives off into the unknown 
paired with the murderous Henry, finding he has 
more in common with a male village idiot than 
his wife. By contrast, Amy is singularly focused, 
sexually. She is seldom seen in the company of 
other women, and only then when men are also 
present. The house is her father’s. “Is that your 
daddy’s chair?” asks David about one she’s sitting 
in. “Every chair’s my daddy’s chair," she replies. 
She lives and breathes a masculine environment 
constructed first by her father and then by her 
husband, an environment which is being liter¬ 
ally reconstructed and then destroyed by the 
men of the village as the film progresses. 

But this straightness is carved from warped 
materials, reinforcing the notion that straight 
women are always already figures of perversity. 
I The only other female we really get to know is 
^Janice, an ‘oversexed’ young woman: as noted, 
she has already dabbled in voyeurism, and she 
| meets her doom because she tries to ‘initiate’ 
I Henry in the bam. Her abundance of female 


desire is nevertheless offered up as the village’s 
revered image of femininity, the defence of 
which prompts the final siege scene. If the osten¬ 
sibly straight men are sometimes rather queer, 
the women’s straightness has been pushed so far 
that it is beginning to implode. Amy too is abnor¬ 
mally normal, the current of straightness run¬ 
ning through her matched by an unnerving 
disobedience: she is entirely identified with dis¬ 
ruption. She is the coquettish child who married 
her teacher, and though it is not explicitly stated, 
David the college professor is positioned in loco 
parentis to Amy the nubile student: not so very 
unusual in itself, perhaps, but here pushed to the 
point of aberration (as is so much in this film). As 
David does calculations on a blackboard, Amy 
does her childish best to sabotage them, sitting 
in daddy’s chair in David’s room, chewing her 
gum. “You act like you’re 14,” says David, to 
which she replies, “I am," and intensifies her 
chewing. He encourages her further: “Wanna try 
for 12? How about eight - I freak out for eight- 
year-olds.” At what point the relationship of two 
married adults might become paedophilia is 
somewhat unclear, but here the second is always 
made to seem implicit in the first. 

These are not isolated examples of femininity 
as perversity. Every time Amy or Janice appear, 
their sexuality, excessive, disobedient, twisted, is 
foregrounded, through voyeurism, aggression, 
exhibitionism, paedophilia or generalised lusty 
waywardness. As the film’s central image of‘nor¬ 
mal’ femininity Amy is always already corrupted. 
She refuses David’s authority, but aligns herself 
nowhere else. She opens doors and invites danger 
in. She fails to stand by her man, yet even here 
she cannot be cast as a feminist heroine, for this 
failure is only one aspect of the way in which she 
hovers between active disobedience and feckless 
unreliability - she is even unreliable as to 
whether she will disobey. This is perhaps clearest 
in her double response to the double rape, as she 
embraces one, then tries to refuse the other. If 
Straw Dogs seems at first to rely on a simple model 
of heterosexual desire, the figure of Amy fore¬ 
grounds the possibility that heterosexuality and 
feikininity are seldom pure and never simple. 

Amy’s impulses position her between sides. 
Husband and wife are on the inside, the villagers 
without, but it is Amy who tries to open all the 
doors: “If you don’t give them Niles I will,” she 
says. “I told you I won’t help you.” David’s battle 
with the enemy without is clear-cut; his battle 
with the enemy within anything but. As the cam¬ 
era darts from one side of the wall to the other, 
taking the part of both sides, the film is refusing, 



visually, to choose between one or the other, just 
like Amy. For all its rampant misogyny, this 
refusal means that, in a curious way, that it actu¬ 
ally ends up on Amy's side (which is no ‘side’ at 
all). This is not simply a film which allows her to 
be leered at, humiliated, raped, and then drawn 
into the worst violence, although it does do all of 
these things. Nor is it a film which, after abusing 
its heroine, then celebrates with and through her 
the final act of brandishing the gun and using it 
(it is Amy who dispatches the last victim with a 
shot-gun): there is no identification with any vic- 
tim-tumed-victor. Instead, the whole is con¬ 
structed around an ambiguous set of responses 
of which Amy is the prime focus, an ambiguity 
that is also cinematographic, present in the 
astonishing editing techniques, and in strange 
dialogue put into the mouths of several other¬ 
wise morally-grounded characters. The obdurate 
perversity of the project lies not merely in its 
characterisation of Amy. but in the way in which 
she functions as a crystallisation of the film’s 
wild techniques and unsettling undecidability. 

There is something horribly fascinating about 
the nihilism of all this. Straw Dogs goes far beyond 
the violent reverie of traditional exploitation cin¬ 
ema. protracted though the final showdown 
might be. It has become a commonplace to con¬ 
demn, in the loosest terms, the violence in films 
that are perceived to fail to condemn that vio¬ 
lence through some conclusive, overarching 
moral stance or resolution. Given the sense, also 
commonplace, that nothing moralises like a hor¬ 
ror film, films which fail to condemn their own 
excesses must in some way seem rare. Straw Dogs 
neither condemns nor condones, ruling out the 
possibility of choice by offering its material in 
such a way that taking a stance seems entirely 
inappropriate. It sets up clearly demarcated lines 
of battle - David versus the rest - with obsessive 
clarity, for this is nothing if not a film about bat¬ 
tle (one critic called it Peckinpah’s “British West¬ 
ern"), but the kinds of choice this might imply, 
between black and white, between good college 
professors and bad country folk, between men 
and women, between democratic rights and the 
lynch mob, are rendered intractable. 

Amy is the point of their breakdown. In a film 
about battle, Amy is the ultimate fifth columnist. 
She is between the battlelines, moving from little 
girl to traitor with dreadful inevitability. Two 
possible resolutions are offered - David’s conclu¬ 
sive victory, and the world-turned-upside-down 
misrule of the yokels, kings for a day storming 
the Big House. The woman between these oppo¬ 
nents supports neither and both. It is not that dis¬ 
obeying her husband, driving her car too fast or 
flaunting her body to all are in themselves acts of 
strength, but that the film, far from presenting 
them as fetishistic moments, colludes with them, 
especially in the way it presents everything else. 
There is an equivalence between David and his 
male enemies: in a strange way they are all on the 
same side, the side which assumes that individu¬ 
als will in the end always defend their own and 
stand up for themselves. If David is the final focus 
of the film’s sympathy, his cowardice combined 
with our insight into the position of the villagers 
(in certain scenes, when the camera looks from 
their point of view, they are generously repre¬ 
sented) suggests other possible sympathies. At 
best, Amy sees both sides, the native who lives 
with David but gives voice to his enemies. At 
worst she fucks, disobeys, and betrays them all. 
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Zagreb video artists Breda Beban 
and Hrvoje Horvatic compare 
images from the classics with their 
own. Chris Barke introduces them 

Prior to 1985 - when they began working 
together in Zagreb - Breda Beban and 
Hrvoje Horvatic were each following individual 
artistic paths. Formally training as a painter, 
Beban had graduated in Zagreb in the late 
1970s from the Academy of Fine Art. She begun 
bringing elements of performance into her 
work, and exploring Byzantine art and art the¬ 
ory. Hrvoje Horvatic had trained in Zagreb at 
the Academy of Film, Theatre and Television. 
Between 1979 and 1984, he made five 16mm 
films and then directed cinema and arts pro¬ 
grammes for TV Zagreb. From She, Four Things 
(1986) to All Our Secrets are Contained in an Image 
(1987), their earliest collaborative single-screen 
works were short pieces, ranging between 11 
and 25 minutes, centred on Beban’s perfor¬ 
mances. Ever since the example of Vito Acconci 
and Bruce Nauman in the 1970s, video art and 
experimental film focussing on performance 
has tended to emphasise process, duration and 
repetition. This tendency survives, in less pun¬ 
ishing and more selfconsciously parodic ways, 
in such tapes as Cheryl Donegan’s short, kinkily 
erotic Head (1993) and Douglas Gordon’s 24 Hour 
Psycho (1993), a ‘remake’ of the Hitchcock origi¬ 
nal projected in video blow-up in such slow 
motion that it lasts an entire day. But Beban 
and Horvatic resist such endurance tests, and 
have also disengaged themselves from all-pur¬ 
pose media critique, another defining tendency 
of video-art. Performance is in fact only one of 
several aesthetic strategies, which, increasingly 
calibrated and refined, have led to their work 
being called “cinematic”. 

Being at home in “the media gap” 

One reason why is revealed in the 1987 tape Tak¬ 
ing on a Name. Shot on location at Ohrid Lake in 
what was then Southern Yugoslavia, the video 
has three distinct sections, framed by a short 
prologue and coda. In the first, Beban. dressed 
neutrally, stands at the lake’s edge, arms out¬ 


stretched, tiny flames burning in the palms of 
her hands. In the next, in the same location, she 
wears a large cape. When she raises her arms, 
this is shown to be decorated with intricate 
painted images. She gradually sheds the cape to 
stand naked in the waves. Except for a slow for¬ 
ward zoom at the end, the camera remains sta¬ 
tic throughout the tape’s 25 minutes, a stasis 
that emphasises the framing and composition 
of the images and the highly symmetrical 
arrangement of figure and ground: on the line 
where water and skyline form the horizon, her 
head centres the composition. The combination 
of priest-like posture and involuntary move¬ 
ment suggests that Beban, taut with effort, is lit¬ 
erally holding the image together. Within this 
image is another, on the cape and slowly to be 
revealed out of her silhouetted figure by a sub¬ 
tly modulated lighting effect. In this as 
with many of the other tapes, the lighting is 
never obtrusive and decisively modifies and 
intensifies the rapt, ritualistic communion 
with the space being shot in. Similarly, the bal¬ 
ancing of camera movement with stasis, and of 
montage with mise en scene, indicates a cine¬ 
matic intelligence at work throughout the 
tapes. This is not to say that “real time/direct 
relay" is not also exploited, that feature of video 
that has attracted many artists (particularly 
those with an interest in performance). In fact, 
in such early tapes as Plan (1985) and Bless My 
Hands (1986) they worked with precisely this 
quality, to enhance and control the temporal 
element of performance pieces. But though 
they still make use of this aspect of video, their 
development beyond it shows that, despite the 
somewhat speciously delimited elaborations of 
certain critics on “instant replay/live relay" in 
video, one must also discuss cinema to do jus¬ 
tice to their work. 

“Cinematic” does not mean here a parodic 
reappropriation of iconic textual moments. Nor 
is it a matter of juggling filmic scraps in that 
metatextual funhouse that video-art becomes, 
in its common role as exemplary postmodernist 
bricolage. “Cinematic” might in fact be a term 
for a predicament that Beban describes: “being 
caught in the media gap". The dominant Anglo- 
American definitions of video-art tend to shut¬ 


tle between ‘performing the self and ‘surfing 
the simulacra’. Beban’s and Horvatic’s work 
together barely corresponds to one or other 
definition, and as a result they have regularly 
encountered the resistance of the highly 
parochial video-art community (which often 
expresses itself, defensively, in terms of debates 
on narrow specifics). However they have also 
found appreciative responses at such European 
film festivals as London. Oberhausen and Rot¬ 
terdam, as well as ‘Europa, Europa’. the major 
group exhibition of 100 Years of the European 
Avant-Garde in Bonn. Nor is such approbation 
surprising, since their work exhibits a mixed 
cinematic inheritance that looks backs in part 
to the filmic avant-garde of the 1960s and 
1970s, but more importantly to the influences 
of such modernist masters as Robert Bresson, 
Carl-Theodor Dreyer, Andrei Tarkovsky and 
Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet. 

Spaces and faces 

These influences are discernible on the surface, 
in the images they choose (as the picture panels 
show), but also in aesthetic method and ideas. 
The two share with their chosen cinematic 
progenitors an aesthetic (which is of thinned- 
out narrative, sometimes dispensed with alto¬ 
gether). Image, no longer bound to strictly 
narrative function, is seen as a particle within a 
greater whole - a whole that cannot be repre¬ 
sented directly within the ethical programme 
of such artists, but only alluded to. This pro¬ 
gramme differs for each director: it’s political 
in Straub/Huillet, spiritual in Bresson and 
Dreyer, mytho-theological in Tarkovsky. For 
Beban and Horvatic, it’s transcendental: this is 
the end that their aesthetic reticence serves. 
They share the modernist project of these 
filmmakers - “completed" image and finalised 
narrative are withheld, work understood as 
“process" rather than product. This last ele¬ 
ment, where method and manner combine, is 
most evident in their recurring fascination for 
spaces and faces and an intense existential rela¬ 
tionship with location, their videos being, at 
least in part, the expression of genius loci. The 
intimate particularity of these places certainly 
matters: in Taking on a Name, there is the ► 
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Nostalghia'. 

Andrei Tarkovsky (1983) 
Taking on a Name*. 
Beban/Horvatic(1987) 

“In the sequence from 
Nostalgia*, the actor has 
to cross an empty pool while 
keeping a candle burning, 
and several times fails. In 
our Taking on a Name*, 
entirely composed around 
real time performance, the 
sequence that follows the 
one shown, with Breda in the 
cape, takes place at dusk, 
while this morning sequence 
was determined by the hope 
that the flames in Breda* s 
palms would have burnt down 


precisely by the instant 
of sunrise, and was 
orchestrated by her gaze 
towards the point where 
the sun was due to rise. As 
in the Tarkovsky, the whole 
is dictated by the physical 
conditions of the 
Bressonian model’ and the 
physical conditions in 
which she performs. These 
determine the length of the 
shot, and even its nature. If 
neither of her performances 
had worked then the 
two sequences couldn’t 
have existed: no editing 
techniques could substitute 
for the real time, long-take 
strategies operating here." 


t 






Lancelot du lac*. 

Robert Bresson (1974) 

For You in Me and Me 
in Them to Be One*. 
Beban/Horvatic (1988) 

‘Throughout Lancelot’ the 
camera points down towards 
the soil, as though Bresson 
were indicating the 
background to events 
symbolically rather than 
geographically, the earth 
being associated with death. 
What’s happening to the 
ground is what might 
ordinarily happen - horses 
stamp on it. blood flows into 
it. The only ritualised moment 
comes when the little girl 
kisses it. just after Lancelot, 
on his way to certain death, 
has left his sanctuary in the 
forest. This image is the one 


which precedes the kiss. 

In our For You in Me’, the 
framing and conception 
is very strict, to mirror the 
location, a monastery, but 
there’s no sentimentality 
towards it. Here. Breda 
is simply addressing the 
material around her. the 
earth. This tape is very much 
about the spirit of a place. 

Its cinematic element arises 
from the combination of 
movements in shot and the 
movement of the shot. For 
example, the image of Breda 
lowering her head is preceded 
by a series of fades, tracks 
and tilts. Audiences viewing 
this tape today often 
comment that it resembles 
a weeping for and through the 
land, but this was never 
our intention at the time.’’ 
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< Ohrid Lake abutting Macedonia, close to a 
Byzantine decorated cave familiar to Beban 
since her childhood, while in For You in Me and 
Me in Them to be One (1988) there is the Sopocani 
Monastery, an artist’s retreat for her for ten 
years. But these spaces also resonate more gen¬ 
erally. and are heavy with the promise of privi¬ 
leged moments accessible only if one can open 
up to the possibility of their mystery. Although 
such mysteries may remain specific to particu¬ 
lar locales, the two have nonetheless learnt to 
convey something of the quality of the privi¬ 
leged moments. During conception and 
filming, the focus, combined with judicious 
lighting, is often on the real-time element of 
performance as it relates to the environment in 
near-ritual fashion. At later stages, this experi¬ 
ence of time is enhanced by a delicate reper¬ 
toire of fades, dissolves and cuts: their editing 
style gives their work its almost musical whole¬ 
ness, the shapes of their videos remembered by 
the rhythms these edits deliver. 

They might seem to share some of Bill Viola’s 
fascination with video’s power to reveal a nat¬ 
ural landscape through extended contempla¬ 
tion, but without his panoply of lenses and 
sophisticated camera technologies; they prefer 
to approach their subjects with the equivalent 
of the 50mm lens, the most “objective" and 
least distorting of optical attachments. This sen¬ 
sitivity to space and place, and to figures and 
landscapes, emerges from their individual 
understanding of how mise en scene turns the act 
of representation to expressive advantage. 

Not a word about the war 

Mise en scene entails both a sensibility and an 
expressive dimension, which is where the two 
inherit from and acknowledge their modernist 
cinematic forebears. If their treatment of land¬ 
scape is rooted in experience, their approach to 
the performer as human figure and face is 
drawn from Bresson and Dreyer. Asked about 
directing Marie Falconetti in La Passion de Jeanne 
d’Arc, Dreyer once said that “the human face is 
the most beautiful landscape” - and we find 
this idea revisited, re-explored and reaffirmed 
in the pair’s work. Moments of inconsequential 
everyday inwardness, street corner stares and 

Asked about 
directing Marie 
Falconetti in 
‘La Passion de 
Jeanne d’Arc’, 

Dreyer once said 
that “the human 
face is the 
most beautiful 
landscape’’ 


instances of just-looking and just-being-looked- 
at crop up throughout the videos, until Geogra¬ 
phy (1989): then the interest in the face of the 
non-actor as a blank landscape that suddenly 
shifts, into itself and thus onto something else, 
receives its most extended and revealing treat¬ 
ment. For this, the pair had spent a week on the 
road searching for faces. On the seventh day, 
they turned to Bosko, their Macedonian driver, 
and recruited him. The four minutes he is in 
the tape were selected from two hours of con¬ 
tinuous filming. The three (Beban beside the 
camera, Horvatic out of shot beside Bosko) sat 
in the location where Taking on a Name had been 
shot and thought about loss. The geography of 
the title has as much to do with the pensive 
fluctuations of lines on the landscape of a face 
as it has with the bloody cartography of the 
coming civil war in Yugoslavia. But the film also 
sees the former marked by anticipation of the 
latter and might in this sense be described as a 
poetic documentary of the micro-political. 

Exploring their work for British readers, the 
uncomfortable subject of their flayed and sav¬ 
aged homeland must be broached. In fact, their 
work resists recruitment for or against either 
side, refusing partisanship. This aesthetic reti¬ 
cence should not be mistaken for political qui¬ 
etism, though of course it already has been. In 
Art Monthly, a review of the Whitechapel show 
asserted, with brisk British arrogance, that as 
“(rjefugees from the former Yugoslavia, these 
artists’ painterly preoccupations seem to have 
been largely untouched by the momentous 
events that have been devastating their coun¬ 
try." Here is what Paul Willemen calls “ventrilo¬ 
quism": the desire to cast artists in preordained 
speaking roles, the two as exiles first, artists 
working in a specific fine-tuned visual language 
second. It is to their credit that they have seen 
through and declined such kidglove coercion 
into roles they have not themselves chosen. 
Considering the media trance of guilt and hor¬ 
ror arising from TV coverage of the civil war, 
this seems an honourable ethical position for 
artists to take. When they exhibited at the 
World Wide Video Festival at the Hague in May 
1993, the left wing Danish daily Information ran 
a full page interview with them devoted to 
exactly this issue of conflicting languages - of 
political brutalism, media trance and aesthetic 
reticence - under the ironically non-committal 
headline ‘Not a Word About the War’. Nonethe¬ 
less, the experience of war hangs over such 
early 1990s works as For Tara (1991) and The Life¬ 
line Letter (1992), short visual poems in which 
simple, elemental imagery - blood, paper, fire 
and water in the former; electricity, infancy, 
the urban and the nocturnal in the latter - is 
elegantly arranged to express joy and sorrow, 
optimism and despair. Emotions are non-nego- 
tiable, and as undeniably present as the land¬ 
scapes that they so often turn to in striving to 
express what Michael O’Pray has called “the in¬ 
articulate quality of some kinds of knowledge”. 

In the last two years their work has become 
increasingly ambitious and refined. Though 


concerns and motifs visible in the earlier work 
are still present, there is a new urgency dis¬ 
cernible in the rhythms of The Lejt Hand Should 
Know (1992) and Absence (1994). Indeed, at 43 
minutes, shot in Italy, Canada, and England, The 
Left Hand is their magnum opus so far, the 
longest and the most geographically far-flung. 
Though it remains faithful to their presiding 
conception of the performer either as “all face” 
or else as a Bressonian “model", an ambulatory 
object in a landscape, the nature of that land¬ 
scape has changed. The natural locations 
remain saturated with the aura of restorative 
beauty common to all their work, but now the 
urban landscape asserts a neon-streaked, rain- 
soaked geometry. As in Absence , the city in The 
Left Hand is a landscape of lost souls, of loveless 
trysts in lonely rooms and of an unspoken 
yearning for contact and communication (the 
ideal of this being nature itself). 

Everything is connected 

Exiles themselves, knowing the wrench of dou¬ 
ble-belonging exile confers on the city-dweller, 
the two have fashioned an extraordinary visual 
poem on this state as a mode of being-in-the- 
world that must not only be accepted but 
embraced. While the Island of Stromboli 
remains unattainable to the very end of the 
tape, the sense of anomie and isolation so 
strongly associated with cities is never com¬ 
pletely overwhelming. As the female figure at 
the beginning of The Left Hand says, “Everything 
is connected." 

Their recent work displays an increasing 
interest in narrative, albeit narrative of a res¬ 
olute individuality and residing in the visual 
and rhythmic finesse developed across the 
tapes; forthcoming projects promise to make 
the exploration of such mantra-like observation 
even more beguiling. For, if only at some seem¬ 
ingly unbridgeable remove, everything in their 
work is connected: rhythm to duration, metrop¬ 
olis to landscape, man to woman, figure to land¬ 
scape, the ethical to the aesthetic and, of 
course, cinema to video. 

Taking on a Name: the Retrospective ’ will tour to 
Liverpool, Hull and Karlsruhe, Germany, in summer 
and autumn 1995 
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Not Reconciled’ Jean-Marie 
Straub/Daniele Huillet (1964) 
The Left Hand Should Know’. 
Beban/Horvatic(1992) 

"In the Straub/Huillet shot 
you can barely tell that 
the character facing Koln 
Cathedral is standing on a 
balcony: the Cathedral seems 
part of an interior. In our The 
Left Hand , because of the 
lighting in the street, the city 
seems literally to be in the 
room, although the character 
is leaning against a window. 
In both shots there seems 
to be no distinction between 
character and background: 


this is achieved by the same 
technique, a foreshortening 
enabled by lighting and 
the most "objective’’ lens 
available. The foreshortening 
in Not Reconciled’ has 
Johanna physically 
dominated by the Cathedral, 
an overwhelming presence 
from the past. In The Left 
Hand’ the opposite effect 
is created: the background 
speaks of the absence of the 
past and of familiar reference 
points. We shot in downtown 
Calgary, now a deserted 
commercial centre where 
people have taken to living 
in the empty office spaces." 


« 
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agaze. There are several 
moments in Gertrud' where 
Nina Pens Rode has a look 
that can’t really be located. 
Characters sharing the same 
space, the same frame, seem 
to look past one other without 
connecting. In Geography’, 
the image that follows that 
of Bosko's gaze is a landscape, 
but by the time it arrives 
the spectator can't tell 
whether this is an objective 
landscape' or the subjective 
vision of the gaze they've 
become accustomed to. This 
shifting of a real landscape 
into the domain of memory 
matches the theme of the 
tape: the feeling of loss." 
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Gertrud’. 

Carl-Theodor Dreyer (1964) 

Geography'. 

Beban/Horvatic(1989) 


“The connection between 
Bosko's face in Geography* 
and these faces in Gertrud' 
is the presence of agaze 
indicating that the performers 
are looking at the world 
around as well as looking 
within. In the Byzantine icon 
tradition, the gaze often falls 
somewhere between the face 
represented and the viewer's 
space. This is not something 
we can direct': we have to 
create the conditions in which 
the performer can find such 










“How is it that we know who we are?” asks 
the voice-over that begins Scott McGehee’s 
and David Siegel’s perplexing identity thriller 
Suture . The film opens with a tense, enigmatic 
sequence: a black man waits in a building at 
night, as an armed white intruder stalks him 
through glacial, strangely vacant architecture. 
The voiceover continues, speculating in mea¬ 
sured, clinical tones on identity and the crisis of 
self brought on by amnesia. The scene ends 
with an extraordinary overhead shot - gun at 
the ready, the black man waits behind a shower 
curtain as his foe approaches, while we antici¬ 
pate both a showdown and an explanation. But 
we get neither - only a gunshot, a fade to white, 
and the voice breaking off with the enigmatic 
proposition that we should now go “back to a 
time before identity has been confused”. 

Was there ever such a time in the cinema of 
mystery? Suture' s opening works is a dramatisa¬ 
tion of the key questions underlying the Holly¬ 
wood noir tradition - the questions asked by 
William Holden lying face down in the pool at 
the beginning of Sunset Boulevard (1950); by the 
burnt-out case stranded in a diner out in 
nowhere in Edgar G. Ulmer’s Detour (1945); and 
by every Marlowe-style gumshoe who ever got 
coshed on the head and came round in a blur of 
swimmy vision and momentarily lapsed mem¬ 
ory: “Who am I?" and “How did we get here?” 

Be warned that the film’s considerable sur¬ 
prise factor may be spoilt for you if you read the 
following. Suture is the story of a role-swap 
between two half brothers. Vincent Towers 
(Michael Harris) is rich, elegant, self-assured 
and almost certainly a parricide; we know little 


about the other. Clay Arlington (Dennis Hays- 
bert), except what’s obvious, that he’s a poor, 
blue-collar guy from the sticks. Clay has been 
invited to town by Vincent; they only recently 
met at their father’s funeral, where Vincent was 
struck by their remarkable physical resem¬ 
blance. He has dark plans: he wants to kill his 
‘twin’ so that he can himself conveniently dis¬ 
appear, thus evading the rap for his father’s 
murder. He persuades Clay to put on his (Vin¬ 
cent’s) clothes, plants his own ID on Clay, uses 
remote control to blow up his own car with 
Clay at the wheel, and leaves town. However, 
Clay survives, though terribly scarred and 
amnesiac; the local doctors, reasonably assum¬ 
ing that the unrecognisable victim before them 
must be Vincent, decide to rebuild Vincent’s 
rather than Clay’s face. Plastic surgeon Renee 
Descartes (Mel Harris) studies pictures and 
videos of Vincent to restore Clay’s features, 
while psychoanalyst Dr Shinoda (Sab Shimono) 
tries to reconstruct Vincent’s identity - from 
scraps of Clay’s memory and dreams. 

Had McGehee and Siegel executed their 
script literally. Suture might have been an inge¬ 
nious. poignant psychodrama about a man 
robbed of his own face and obscurely struggling 
to find his self again - and the interest for us 
might have been in anticipating a restored Clay 
foiling his brother’s plans. As such, it would 
have been served neatly by the film’s stylish 
visuals, its bleached-out widescreen depiction 
of a vaguely anachronistic urban landscape that 
immediately evokes both Samuel Fuller and The 
Twilight Zone (in fact, it’s more directly based on 
Teshigahara’s 1966 role-swap film The Face of 


Another and on Yoshitaro Nomura’s Tokyo Bay). 
However, Suture adopts a “conceit” (as the film¬ 
makers term it) that makes it impossible to 
regard the film merely as an essay in genre cool, 
and turns all our perceptions belly up. For 
though everyone in the film seems to think and 
say entirely otherwise, Vincent and Clay are not 
alike at all: Clay is black and Vincent is white. 
Yet no-one seems to notice. And when Clay is 
reconstructed as Vincent, he emerges from his 
bandages with his own face intact apart for an 
eyepatch. The usual notions of difference and 
identity thus become meaningless - or rather 
their meaning is suspended, as the film defies 
us to provide our own working definitions. 

All of which may be an unusually dense set 
of considerations to arise from a debut feature, 
but they are also a testament to the eclectic con¬ 
cerns of the film’s San Francisco-based makers. 
Scott McGehee has an MA in Rhetoric from 
Berkeley, and before turning to film-making 
was working on a PhD in Japanese film history; 
David Siegel studied architecture at Berkeley, 
took a Masters in Fine Arts at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and has also worked as an 
artist in San Francisco. They have been working 
together since 1989, making two prize-winning 
shorts before Suture: Birds Past (1989), in which 
vox-pop interviews about Hitchcock’s The Birds 
are intercut with the story of two guys trying to 
video Melanie Griffith (daughter of Hitchcock’s 
star Tippi Hedren); and Speak Then Persephone 
(1990), a restaging of the Persephone legend in 
Orange County. 

Suture, one imagines, might have started life 
as a straight thriller which then took a concep- 
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tual detour in the casting. In fact, McGehee and 
Siegel explain, the casting idea arose out of the 
writing: “We attempted to construct a story 
that was generally about identity. It was in 
attempting to work out the story that the ‘con¬ 
ceit’ came up. It started in genre conventions - 
amnesia, plastic surgery, twins, mistaken iden¬ 
tity, psychoanalysis. They were the map we 
started from. It could have been two guys that 
looked exactly alike. Or it could have been a 
man and a woman. We felt that to pursue this 
idea we had to push it as far as we could take it 
so that people wouldn’t be trying to make sense 
of it in a realistic way. And we still find people 
trying to create narrative scenarios in which 
one’s mother was black and one’s was white.” 

Calling the film Suture seems something of a 
provocation, with its play on surgical stitching 
and Lacanian theory (you could also read it as a 
symbolic disruption of the word ‘sure’: cer¬ 
tainty undermined): “The name came early on, 
as a joke. You don’t want to make a film that’s 
about theory from that end: it would be very 
dull. This film’s very loosely about suture the¬ 
ory; it’s more about identity and identification. 
Suture theory is about how the subject 
identifies with an accessible system - learning 
to understand the relationship between who he 
or she knows himself/herself to be, and a sym¬ 
bol of himself/herself that exists outside. That 
initial bond allows them to play in that symbol 
exchange which is language and culture. We 
might have come up with some elaborately 
structured system where point-of-view shots 
were reserved for certain situations about 
suture, but we didn’t do anything like that. It’s 


really on a metaphorical level that you can talk 
about suture in the film.” 

One of the most distinctive aspects of 
‘Suture’ is its setting. Shot in Phoenix, the film 
uses buildings (notably Vincent’s impersonal 
ice-palace home) that seem to belong to no 
recognisable time or space, and that look very 
much like ‘found’ places: “We were trying to 
create a sort of unreal space. We wanted Vin¬ 
cent’s space to be like a warehouse, but we 
found there was no warehouse district in 
Phoenix. Then we found this empty bank. The 
original idea was a reconstruction both of space 
and of Clay as a character, and the commercial 
space which he eventually occupies, this circu¬ 
lar space, plays metaphorically with what’s 
going to happen. Phoenix is almost like an 
abandoned city, it’s so large and overbuilt and 
the streets are so dead it feels empty - it has a 
high modernist, very spare aesthetic. We tried 
in all aspects to keep the film mid-60s modern. 
We were set on black and white widescreen at 
the start - we were watching a lot of black and 
white films when we were planning it. Those 
films seem to create an environment in which 
you can have a story going on, but the space is 
unreal enough, that the formalism obliges you 
to think of ideas while you’re watching them.” 

The identity-swap narrative might have been 
fascinating in itself, but Suture includes further 
levels of interpretation through the two experts 
Descartes and Shinoda, and this provides a 
whole new set of problems for the viewer: 
“From the genre plot, a character with amnesia 
implies a psychoanalyst. The way psychoanaly¬ 
sis has been used in films is really funny. It’s 


Spotting the difference: Clay as the victim of ‘twin’ Vincent 
in McGehee's and Siegel’s ‘Suture’ 

such a strict discipline, and to make it as reduc¬ 
tive as films have tended to makes it become a 
wildly categorical, hyperbolic interpretation 
within the films themselves - films like The Dark 
Mirror, The Locket, Ruby Gentry... ” 

At one point, Shinoda (who presents the film 
as a case history in the opening voice-over) 
announces, “As Freud says, nothing is 
insignificant” - a cue to over-reading if ever 
there was one (we might do well to remember 
that, as Freud also says, sometimes a cigar is just 
a cigar). The evidence of our senses is sometimes 
undermined, sometimes over-confirmed by 
what we see. Few villains have ever been so man¬ 
ifestly rotten as Vincent, with his white suit, 
slicked-back hair and disdainful sneer, a car¬ 
toon incarnation of the generic evil yuppie. Yet 
when we find his features confirming what we 
know of his ‘nature’, are we more or less mis¬ 
guided than Dr Descartes is, with her ‘white 
Renaissance’ reading of Clay’s manifestly black 
features, in particular his supposed “Greco- 
Roman nose” as a highly ideological significa¬ 
tion of nobility of character? 

It’s here that Suture is most problematic, at 
odds with the tradition of films in which a 
black character becomes white or vice versa - 
Watermelon Man, Soul Man, Chameleon Street. Here 
the black man remains black, while being per¬ 
ceived as white. But there is the question of 
whether black and white here are anything 
other than a conceptual differentiation; is 
blackness used purely as a metaphor and thus 
stripped of the political realities of racial ► 
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< identity? It’s true that Clay finds himself sud¬ 
denly transplanted into a very white world of 
aristocratic chic and European ideals, repre¬ 
sented on the soundtrack by Brahms, Wagner 
and Haydn. But we know nothing of Clay’s own 
cultural make-up. As critic Roy Grundmann has 
pointed out, the film’s images show a black 
man, rather than an African-American: Clay is 
only ‘black’ because it’s Haysbert that has been 
cast to play him. But what do we expect a black 
character to be? 

The film opens up gaps for us to fill with our 
own meanings, so it’s not surprising that the 
film-makers feel that Suture will be read differ¬ 
ently by black and white viewers: “I don’t think 
you could help but interpret the film differ¬ 
ently given the particular racial context within 
which you operate. In that sense it’s a particu¬ 
larly American movie, because of that potential 


split in interpretation, which would be racially 
different in every other country. For us, the film 
is foremost about identity. We didn’t set out to 
make a film about black experience in America. 
How we’ve attempted to control those social 
metaphors in the film is pretty broad - we’ve 
attempted to keep the film more in the parame¬ 
ters of sociology than of race, the way the homo¬ 
geneity of society affects the construction of a 
personal identity. 

“We talked a lot about it - can we do this? Is 
it a fair game to be playing? The climate of cul¬ 
ture in the US is that everyone’s afraid of mak¬ 
ing the big mistake, even just participating in a 
cultural dialogue that is in any way outside 
what is defined as one’s place in the culture. To 
say it’s exploitative - in that we’ve created a 
reductive black character - is an argument one 
can make, but we think it’s very very narrow.” 


That very reduction, though, is Suture's 
strength, because it obliges us to ask questions 
and suspend conclusions in a way that’s more 
of an anomaly in cinema than it’s ever been. By 
facing us with the stark polarity of black and 
white as colour (meaning purely chromatic dif¬ 
ference), Suture challenges us to ask how they 
might mean something other than colour - and 
what racial identity might mean at all when its 
usual cultural signifiers are so radically sus¬ 
pended or exaggerated. Meanwhile, the film’s 
neatest joke is on its soundtrack: the one pop 
song amid all those classical Teutons is Johnny 
Cash’s ‘Ring of Fire’, as sung by Tom Jones - a 
redneck country anthem performed by a white 
Welsh boy who built his career on sounding 
like a black American. 

‘ Suture’ opens on 21 January and is reviewed on page 
54 of this issue 



THE FILM-MAKERS DISCUSS 
SCENES FROM ‘SUTURE’ 


O “This set was completely designed, and 
built in a warehouse in Phoenix. This shot 
was very explicitly described in the set, 
and it came out exactly as described. It 
appears at the beginning, as a sort of pre¬ 
telling of the climax, and it fades to white. 
We call it the ‘suture’ moment, because it 


immediately precedes the title card, but it’s 
also emblematic of the relationship between 
the two men. a perfect diagram of them. 
Here, Vincent returns in black, and Clay’s 
wearing white. We used excessive light and 
overexposed the film by a couple of stops, 
which increased the contrast. We decided 
we wanted it to be a white-and-black film, 
rather than noir, something that would 
be clinical and different.” 



0 “This is the scene of the bandage 
removal. When Dennis Haysbert lifted up 
the mirror, no one knew it was a two-sided 
mirror, and when Renee Descartes had 
walked across the room, there she was 
in the back of the mirror as well. It worked 
out so nicely, because you don't know 
when he lifts it up whether he hadn’t 
perhaps turned the mirror to the wrong 


side. Why is there a reflection on the 
other side? There’s that shift: for 
so much of the film we see photos of 
Vincent, and Clay looking into mirrors. 
Now suddenly it’s Renee. She’s the doctor 
reconstructing the patient in some 
image that really came from her. 

It highlights the theme really nicely, 
but it’s totally accidental.” 



0 “This is the moment where Vincent 
intimidates Clay into wearing his garments 
and his watch. It’s the moment where he 
foists his identity onto Clay. The space is 
white-curtained and all Vincent’s belongings 
are still covered, he’s only recently moved 
in. This shot is in a sequence where we 
deliberately ‘jumped the line’ - we shot two 
people looking directly at each other, from 
both sides; when cut together, it makes them 


appear as if they’re changing positions. There 
was an air-conditioning system in the building 
that we couldn’t turn off, so all the dialogue 
in most of these scenes had to be re-recorded 
or really filtered, and it gives it this other¬ 
worldly quality. We used a lot of sounds that 
were recorded for Soderbergh’s ‘Kafka’, 
recorded in huge stone buildings in Prague. 
Very low-level stuff, very subliminal, but 
it gives an eerie quality to these scenes.” 



O “The Rorschach blot itself was suggested 
by the space we used for Dr Shinoda's office. 
We hadn’t thought of having an oversized, 
dominating blot until we found the location. 

A big abstract expressionist blot, it 
highlights how fast and loose we’re playing 
with psychoanalysis. Everything about 
our use is oversized and overly reductive 
interpretation of Clay’s dreams, a too- 


simple analysis of everything. It’s surprising 
that no post-modernist painter has done 
huge Rorschach blots. Phoenix, where 
we shot the film, is designed so that a 
central street goes up the centre of the 
city. It’s a mirror city, it folds out so that 
the streets on either side have the 
same numbers in different directions. 

It’s the city as Rorschach blot.” 
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Preferred to gentlemen: 
script girls such as 
Anita Loos (right) once 
dominated screenwriting 


Pioneer know-how 

Robin Swicord 

Script Girls: Women Screenwriters in Hollywood 

Lizzie Francke, BFI Publishing, 

£29.95 (hb) £11.95 (pb), 192pp 

When gold was discovered in the American 
West in the mid-nineteenth century, sudden 
boomtowns sprang up, populated by miners 
and hordes of entrepreneurs selling their 
goods and services. Women coming to such 
towns saw a demand for their domestic 
know-how, and capitalised upon it. They 
built and operated boarding houses, restau¬ 
rants and laundries. They went into the 
entertainment business, running saloons 
and brothels and performing in opera 
houses - then they turned around to invest 
their gold in massive cattle ranches and 
blocks of San Francisco real estate. In a fron¬ 
tier without walls, no door could at first be 
closed to them. 

Script Girls, Lizzie Francke’s excellent if 
abbreviated history of women screenwrit¬ 
ers, tells of a similar boomtown phenome¬ 
non, when the film production companies 


of New York and Chicago began spreading 
west in 1906 “to the sunnier climes of Cali¬ 
fornia and that new town, Hollywood”. 
Francke describes these early production 
companies as “small-scale, family affairs... 
like travelling stock theatre groups...[to 
which) members chipped in with a variety 
of tasks”. At that time, film-making still 
seemed a lawless frontier profession, with 
no unions and no closed doors. Women, 
hired as actors, soon found themselves 
pressed into service behind the camera as 
producers, editors, publicists, location man¬ 
agers, camera operators and screenwriters - 
then called scenarists. Movies were a kind of 
pulp fiction, a form of low entertainment. 
Most educated men sought higher-paying 
and higher-status professions, which left 
the young industry fairly open for young 
ambitious women such as Gene Gauntier, as 
actress-writer-producer the first successful 
female hyphenate. 

Gauntier had graduated from the Kansas 
school of Oratory in 1905, leaving her mid¬ 
dle-class family to pursue an acting career. 
Still in her teens, she joined the New York- 
based Kalem Film Company, where she was 
persuaded to write scenarios. Her adapta¬ 


tion of Tom Sawyer was the first of an 
astounding 300 film scripts that she wrote 
and produced, including From the Manger to 
the Cross, the first biblical epic to be shot in 
Egypt. When Kalem’s studio boss insulted 
her by releasing this epic without credits, 
she left to start her own studio. After mak¬ 
ing a film exposing the plight of girls work¬ 
ing in sweatshops, she retired from film pro¬ 
duction in 1918 to become a journalist and 
war correspondent. 

Script Girls brings us an array of similarly 
fascinating early film-makers. One is Jeanie 
MacPherson, who began as a director, 
becoming Cecil B. DeMille’s scenarist and 
close collaborator on many projects, from 
The Girl of the Golden West (1915) to The Ten 
Commandments (1923). Another is future nov¬ 
elist Anita Loos, whose wit and flair for dia¬ 
logue made her one of the most prominent 
screenwriters of her generation: she helped 
manufacture the screen persona of Douglas 
Fairbanks. Already a novelist, Elinor Glyn 
arrived from Britain in 1920 to recreate her 
“It” factor on-screen, for Clara Bow. (Samuel 
Goldwyn wrote of her steamy stories: “Eli¬ 
nor Glyn’s name is synonymous with the 
discovery of sex appeal in the cinema.”) 

Women not only brought their style and 
humour to the screen, but also their ethics. 
Film-maker Lois Weber escaped a childhood 
of dire poverty to write and direct films 
that encompassed inequality, anti-Semi¬ 
tism, birth-control, and capital punishment, 
to inspire social change. But her career was 
truncated, as a slow chill descended over 
women’s employment in film production. 
From A Career Guide for Women, published in 
1920, Francke quotes one director’s declara¬ 
tion that film directing could represent “no 
finer calling for women”. Just 14 years later, 
the same career guide, updated, had 
dropped the entry on directing and replaced 
it with one on screenwriting. What had hap¬ 
pened in the intervening years? Script Girls 
argues that the advent of sound films, by 
transforming movies from lowbrow enter¬ 
tainment to a powerful, more lucrative and 
more influential cultural force, made direct¬ 
ing seem less appropriate for women. 

Francke’s careful scholarship guides us 
through the next 40 years, during which 
time a disproportionately small number of 
women laboured as screenwriters in Holly¬ 
wood studios. Loos was a success, helping 
create the “shady lady” images of Jean Har¬ 
low, Joan Crawford and Norma Shearer; but 
Salka Viertel, who wrote for Greta Garbo, 
faced disappointment. After Garbo’s sudden 
retirement, Viertel began work on a film 
about Marie Curie, only to be told by her 
employers at MGM that “no pretty girl 
would ever study chemistry or physics.” 
Viertel was forced to abandon the project, 
and later her career. 

We learn the details of the marginalisa¬ 
tion of female writers, primarily into script¬ 
ing “women’s pictures”, as typified by 
Catherine Turney’s adaptation of Mildred 
Pierce, and by such Gothic romances as 
Hitchcock’s Rebecca, co-scripted by Hitch¬ 
cock’s script editor and long-time collabora¬ 
tor Joan Harrison, from Daphne Du Mau- 
rier’s novel. Script Girls also touches on 
Hitchcock’s relationship with his wife Alma 
Reville, whose collaboration throughout his 
career was essential. (“Perhaps it would be 
more appropriate,” Francke suggests in a 
footnote, “to talk of the Hitchcocks’ pic¬ 
tures.”) We are also given portraits of screen- 
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writers who refused to be typecast as Where the boys are: 
“women’s writers”, such as Frances Marion, Frances Marion refused 
who won her first Oscar in 1930 for The Big to be typecast as a 
House, and Leigh Brackett, who was Howard “women’s writer” 
Hawks’ primary collaborator, and whose 
career stretched from The Big Sleep (1946) to 
The Empire Strikes Back (1980) for George 
Lucas. In its final two chapters, Script Girls 
tracks the difficult re-emergence of the 
female writer-producer and writer-director, 
hyphenates last seen in the Roaring Twen¬ 
ties, when films were still silent and women 
still had a voice. 

Marginalisation and typecasting are still 
with us, despite such iconoclastic women as 
the highly-respected writer-producer Jay 
Presson Allen (who wrote Lumet’s Prince of 
the City). Francke notes that romances such 
as Nora Ephron’s When Harry Met Sally and 
Sleepless in Seattle are prevalent in this area, 
and points out that Ephron’s approach to 
Silkwood, a “political” film, foregrounds 
“domestic life”. Enjoyable pages are also 
devoted to Thelma and Louise, scripted by Cal- 
lie Khouri, in which two friends bolt from 
the forced passivity of the domestic arena, 
to become outlaws operating under their 
own power. It might further have been 
observed that, while Thelma and Louise marks 
a reversal within the action genre (from 
“woman as object” to “woman as subject”), 
the domestic and romantic films that 
Francke tends subtly to mock provide some 
thing unusual in a male-dominated film 
industry. It is rare and thus almost always 
welcome to see a present-day film in which a 
woman is the protagonist, her emotions and 
desires fuelling the narrative. 


Casino trades 


Michael Eaton 

Playland 

John Gregory Dunne, Granta, 

£14.99, 498pp 

On the surface, John Gregory Dunne’s new 
novel is yet another sortie into two familiar 
institutions: the Hollywood Jewish dynasties 
(known to readers from such sources, 
acknowledged by Dunne as City of Nets by 


Otto Friedrich and An Empire of Their Own by 
Neil Gabler) and the world of the mobsters 
who built Las Vegas (most recently exam¬ 
ined in Warren Beatty’s underrated film 
Bugsy). Yet anyone who has ever experienced 
any of Dunne’s other great novels of post¬ 
war America, such as True Confessions (which 
hears the sins of politics and the press), will 
know that no attempt at a bald plot synopsis 
can alert the novice reader to the style and 
substance on offer here. 

Screenwriter Jack Broderick is researching 
yet another script for yet another project 
doomed never to get out of development. 
Lapsed Catholic, and all but lapsed human 
being, he meets a bagwoman who is eking 
out her existence in a trailer park on the 
outskirts of Detroit. The crazy old lady turns 
out to be Blue Tyler, Shirley Temple’s only 
rival and once the biggest star on the slate of 
Cosmopolitan Films. She had faded from 
the stellar firmament after an appearance at 
the mid-50s Un-American Affairs hearings 
was quickly followed by another at the 
Kafauver hearings into organised crime. The 
studio, never having allowed her to play a 
grown-up on screen, ensured that she never 
had a childhood off it. She has wound up as 
a peculiar child-woman whose only skill is 
in collecting supermarket trade-in coupons. 

Fascinated by this brief encounter, Broder¬ 
ick attempts to reconstruct Tyler’s life story, 
particularly that part involving Jake King - 
who, while an emissary of an East Coast 
crime syndicate, saw the future in the desert 
sands of Nevada. Jake came west and fell 
for the star, alienating new and old money 
in the process. The Playland of the title 
is thus the casino of Jake’s dreams, but also 
Blue’s Hollywood - she whose optimistic, 
wholesome and patriotic star vehicles exist 
to obscure the industry’s real sordid, cor¬ 
rupt and racist foundations. It is also, by 
metaphorical extension, America itself: 
more cesspit than melting pot. 

Dunne has written far too many screen¬ 
plays to make a fetish of structure. He has 
attended far too many brain-storming script 
conferences with intellectually-challenged 
industry doyens to imagine that only stories 
with stiff ‘spines’ and mathematically 
meticulous ‘arcs’ are worth telling. Doubt¬ 
less he has been in the presence of far too 
many thesps to delude himself that behav¬ 
iour can be adequately plumbed by recourse 
to motivation. So his novels eschew the 
tight-as-a-drum construction of the typical 
Hollywood narrative. His is a world of loose 
ends, of coincidences that lead only to cul- 
de-sacs, of great actions with small conse¬ 
quences and little gestures of seismic effect. 
Here certain questions can never be formu¬ 
lated, let alone answered. Movie endings, 
happy or otherwise, are rejected. 

Morally compromised and discursively 
complicated, this swamp is more like the 
chaos of life than the simplicities of TV, 
newspapers or film. Playland is the latest let¬ 
ter from Dunne’s alternative America (Red, 
White and Blue came out here in 1987). With 
characters of Old Testament stature and a 
glory in language both patrician and 
demotic, Dunne’s books conjure an alterna¬ 
tive landscape in parallel to the historical 
record, neither convincingly factual nor 
pointedly fantastical, folkloric yet naturalis- 
tically impure. 

Some might say the most disturbing 
aspect of Dunne’s fictions and characters is 
their roots in an America now over and 


done with - which, for all its violence, cor¬ 
ruption and ethnic hatreds, seems somehow 
more secure and sociologically readable to 
Dunne than the present ecology of shop¬ 
ping malls, overt cinematic sex and vio¬ 
lence, and virtual reality. Who will be the 
Jake King, the Blue Tyler of cyberspace? 

If you want to know about the mutual 
attractions of crime, money and power in 
today’s Beverly Hills, read his brother 
Dominick’s account of the Menendez broth¬ 
ers trial. Playland has a nostalgic, positively 
Celtic celebration of the way that the past 
defines the present, and, more significantly, 
constrains our operations in it, coupled 
with a wistful longing for those Americans 
who thought they could remodel their past 
as they built the future. 

This wonderful novel is not so much 
about the movies in themselves as that 
repressed and repressive zone where movies 
come from. It will not help those who want 
to know more about what movies were, but 
for those who find themselves hamstrung 
by what the movies were not, it should be 
mandatory reading. 


Sisyphian struggles 

Lenny Borger 

Keepers of the Frame: The Film Archives 

Penelope Huston, BFI Publishing, 

£29.95 (hb) £12.95 (pb), 176pp 

One of the sociocultural highlights of the 
80s was the emergence of the film archive 
movement into public consciousness. 1980 
was the watershed in this hard-earned 
recognition. Within the space of just a few 
months, the return from exile of Abel 
Gance’s Napoleon jolted audiences to the 
realisation that at their best, silent movies 
were not jerky spectral museum pieces, but 
could still astonish, matching the best of 
today’s high-tech extravaganzas. 

Martin Scorsese then set up a cry of alarm 
about colour-fading, reminding moviemak¬ 
ers (and shakers) that it wasn’t only nitrate 
that couldn’t wait for action. The “Recom¬ 
mendation for the Safeguarding and Preser¬ 
vation of Moving Images” was adapted by 
the General Assembly of UNESCO, creating a 
context in which film archivists could now 
work with renewed confidence and purpose 
- if not always with the necessary financing. 

Keepers of the Frame is the latest addition to 
the short bookshelf on film archiving and 
preservation aimed at a general film-con¬ 
scious readership. Of note, prior to Huston’s 
study, were only Raymonde Borde’s Les Cine¬ 
matheques (1984) and Anthony Slide’s Nitrate 
Won’t Wait (1992). Borde, founder of the 
Toulouse film archive, helpfully put the 
archive movement in perspective, particu¬ 
larly as it pertained to the International Fed¬ 
eration of Film Archives (FIAF) and French 
archives generally. Eight years later, Slide 
filled his book with much fascinating his¬ 
tory concerning film preservation in the US, 
as well as specifics about restoration. 

Huston’s book doesn’t aspire to the fac¬ 
tual exhaustiveness of Slide’s. In fact, if the 
punning title is appropriate, its subtitle - 
The Film Archives - delivers rather less than 
it promises. As its author, a former editor of 
Sight and Sound, affirms, Keepers of the Frame 
deals largely with the history and workings 
of the National Film and Television Archive 
(to which it is dedicated). NFTA is her ► 
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◄ “home base”, and she says that it 
remains among the “most stable, principled 
and highly regarded” of archives. The clos¬ 
est Huston comes to a critique of the British 
archive is when she notes it has “a long 
standing reputation for inaccessibility to 
live down”. This, then, is very much an 
official biography of an institution, as pub¬ 
lished by its parent organisation: archive- 
bashers and frustrated researchers keep 
your distance. 

Yet by keeping the NFTA in centre frame, 
Huston has inevitably to deal with the 
full spectrum of archival experience. From 
the basics of nitrate preservation to the 
conundrums arising from new technolo¬ 
gies, she writes of the Sisyphian struggle to 
preserve audio-visual heritage with clarity 
and elegance. In the process she vividly 
recounts the strange and fascinating history 
of FLAF, of which the British archive, then 
known as the National Film Library, was 
a founding member. Her pages on the 
tragicomic cold war between NFA pioneer 
Ernest Lindgren and the Cinematheque 
Franchise's Henri Langlois, are enriched by 
access to Lindgren’s papers at the BFI and 
her own amused reminiscences of Langlois, 
described as “that Falstaffian figure, outsize 
in both his virtues and failings”. 

A caption blooper for the photo on page 
54 suggests a curious fuzziness in her more 
recent French history, however. This chill¬ 
ing image is not, as claimed, of the Cine¬ 
matheque’s nitrate fire of 1959 (minor in 
the volume of destruction, though major in 
its repercussions), but of the massive and 
disastrous fire in 1980 at a suburban Cine¬ 
matheque Franchise warehouse, where 
upwards of 40 per cent of the Langlois col¬ 
lection is estimated to have been lost, 
including original negatives to many early 
French silent films. 

Huston also propagates the nonsensical 
myth that Langlois cut the intertitles out of 
silent prints. The truth is that, lacking the 
funds to print up and splice title cards into 
his negatives, Langlois - who loved film not 
wisely but too well - simply made a virtue 
out of necessity by declaring that a good 
silent film didn’t need titles. 

More seriously, she fudges and skimps in 
her summary of the legacy of confusion in 
France since Langlois’ death. She picks up 
the thread in the early 90s, when Michelle 
Aubert arrived from the NFA to head the 
dysfunctional state film archives at Bois 
d’Arcy (long promoted as the squeaky-clean 
and scientific alternative to the rank disor¬ 
der of Langlois’ Cinematheque). Aubert was 
instrumental in setting up the emergency 
15-year nitrate plan which involved the 
three major French archives (Toulouse was 
the third of these). 

But Huston overlooks certain events: in 
1983, six years after Langlois’ death, the 
Cinematheque had at last received the 
financial means to launch its own preserva¬ 
tion and restoration programme, which 
bore prestigious fruit (among it, the recon¬ 
stitution of the films of theatrical pioneer 
Andre Antoine and the productions of the 
White Russian film colony of Paris). Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the past three years, under new 
management, the Cinematheque first dis¬ 
mantled its restoration department, and 
has now embarked on a new “policy of safe¬ 
guarding and restoration” that is a travesty 
of the goals and methods of film preserva¬ 
tion that Huston’s book describes. 


Robust vanities 


Larry Gross 

The Cradle Will Rock 

Orson Welles, Santa Teresa Press, 
$35.00,124pp 



Welles’ 1984 screenplay dealing with his 
own comic misadventures staging Marc 
Blitzstein’s Marxist opera in 1937 confirms 
an observation made by Pauline Kael of Citi¬ 
zen Kane. She pointed to an under-reported 
influence on Welles, the breathless, breezy 
newspaper comedies of the 30s, a genre 
where romance, social commentary and the 
worlds of crime and showbiz interact. Their 
comic exuberance colours not only Citizen 
Kane: it makes continuous appearances in 
Welles - in the satirical handling of Grisbie 
the lawyer in The Lady From Shanghai, in 
Akim Tamiroffs phoney-tough gangster- 
play in Touch of Evil, and memorably in the 
robust vanity of Falstaff, played by Welles 
himself in Chimes at Midnight. 

The Cradle Will Rock is simultaneously a vig- 
Self-reflexive: the many orous example of the genre Kael referred to 

versions of Orson Welles and a poignant reconstruction of the world 


that gave rise to it. Welles, John Houseman 
and many other Mercury Theatre alumni 
are present here in the full, glamorous 
flush of youth. 

Cradle’s failure to come to fruition is suc¬ 
cinctly retold in Jonathan Rosenbaum’s 
excellent afterword. Welles appealed unsuc¬ 
cessfully to the powers in 1980s Hollywood 
(Speilberg and Beatty were among those 
who sniffed around the project before turn¬ 
ing it down). Things looked good in the 
aftermath of a nostalgic and sentimental 
American Film Institute Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award dinner in 1975, broadcast to a 
nation-wide television audience, but as 
usual Hollywood’s elite found a way to 
ignore Welles’ practical needs, even as they 
paid homage. Welles was always more palat¬ 
able as a tragic ideal than a working direc¬ 
tor, and his last days confirm another obser¬ 
vation of Kael’s: “Hollywood is the only 
place on earth where it is possible to die 
of encouragement.” 

Cradle depicts the excitement and promise 
of the Mercury Theatre, but composer Marc 
Blitzstein’s aspiration to make commercial 
theatre a vehicle for left-wing ideas also fea¬ 
tures. Welles’ conflation of his own destiny 
with the chances for a revolutionary politi¬ 
cal theatre in the late 30s is a typically com¬ 
plicated, solipsistic gesture. The theme of 
his own identity is at the centre of all, here 
as elsewhere. Is he good or evil, conservative 
or progressive, a cheap magician at play or a 
potent creator plumbing the Faustian 
depths? His endlessly fertile uncertainty 
about himself was the point of departure 
for restless dramatic invention, and his 
detractors in the press and the industry 
should understand that ample and vehe¬ 
ment accounts of him as a madman, fraud 
or fool can be found in the films themselves. 

This capacity to treat himself as the object 
of ironic scrutiny makes him a joy for post¬ 
modern critical theorists, both as object of 
and ancestor to their concerns. What classic 
Hollywood text involves “putting the sub¬ 
ject in question” as decisively or as effec¬ 
tively as Citizen Kane? What can filmic decon¬ 
struction possibly be if not the mirror scene 
at the end of The Lady From Shanghai (where 
sexual desire, narrative closure and the 
unpossessible image of the self come 
together in a triangular smash of meaning 
and its absence). 

Beyond film, there are many different ver¬ 
sions of Welles to study. He can be the per¬ 
former we channel-surf in search of on 
cable, the perennial stuff of tragic Holly¬ 
wood mythology, or a text chewed on by 
new critical instruments. While the versions 
proliferate, it’s our duty to lament how few 
films there are to study and enjoy. In the 
tender buoyancy of Cradle’s script, there is 
an undertow of grief reminiscent of Shake¬ 
speare’s late romances: the comic resolution 
of the revenge plot in The Winter’s Tale is seen 
in relation to an earlier work, Othello, with 
its quite different aftermath. Similarly, as 
we watch Welles and Blitzstein dash around 
trying to make the show go on, we are com¬ 
pelled to reflect on Welles’ painful aware 
ness of those many subsequent projects that 
never came to be. The honour roll of his ini- 
tiated-but-uncompleted work reads like a 
funeral chant of Hollywood and American 
cultural history that might have been: Heart 
of Darkness, Don Quixote, The Other Side of the 
Wind. To this melancholy litany we must 
now add The Cradle Will Rock. 
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Obsession 


Hie Goons and a bomb on Broadway 


One day last October in LA I was rooting 
around in the garage of a house a few blocks 
from 20th Century Fox studios. The house 
belonged to Iris Frederick, whose daughter 
Lynne was Peter Sellers’ last wife, and the 
garage was full of books, records, tapes and 
photographs, unopened trunks and cases. 
Early last year Lynne Frederick was found 
dead here, age 39. and this haul had come to 
light (previously it was in a basement in 
Gstaad, since Sellers’ death in 1980). 

I was making a documentary on Sellers 
for BBC’s Arena, and was looking for images 
we didn’t already have, for possible inclu¬ 
sion. While in LA I was also intending to 
conduct several interviews, including one 
with Mel Brooks. So my attention was drawn 
to two items in particular, a reel of quarter- 
inch tape labelled “Interview with Mel 
Brooks" and a German helmet. 

Sellers is an elusive subject for the biogra¬ 
pher not because of a lack of evidence but 
because of its sheer volume. As I tried to 
make sense of the bigger story. I was coming 
across a myriad of sub-plots, too many to be 
contained in a filmed biography. I wanted to 
talk to Brooks about The Producers (1967), 
which Sellers had developed a strange obses¬ 
sion for. that had remained with him for 
the rest of his life. They had never worked 
together, but I had a photo of them together 
on a Sellers film set in New York in 1963, so 
I knew they had met. 

Private viewing 

The tale began in 1967, according to the 
existing books. Sellers was in Hollywood, 
making I Love You, Alice B. Toklas! (1968). To 
wile away the evenings, he and screenwriter 
Paul Mazursky would take turns choosing 
movies to view. One night, their chosen 
movie having failed to arrive, the projec¬ 
tionist suggested they instead watch a film, 
as yet unreleased, that happened to be lying 
around; in it a low-life Broadway producer. 
Max Bialystock (Zero Mostel), teams up with 
an emotionally retarded accountant, Leo 
Bloom (Gene Wilder), to stage a musical. It’s 
a scam - they plan to make off with the 
upfront money, having oversold the project 
many times. For this reason Springtime For 
Hitler, written by a shell-shocked Nazi, must 
be a surefire bomb. Only it isn’t. 

This film, of course, was Brooks’ The Pro¬ 
ducers. and Sellers, hooked, seems to have 
become concerned that the film would be 
overlooked. He took out a laudatory full- 
page advert in Variety, calling it one of the 
greatest comedies ever made. However the 
critics hated it. and audiences stayed away. 

5 My first encounter with this saga came 
when I interviewed journalist Herbert Kret- 
5 zmer early in my research. Kretzmer had 
t= been writing about Sellers since the late 50s. 
^ Sellers had befriended him. and one night 
5 in the early 70s Kretzmer was one of several 
s people forced to miss a jazz concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall when Sellers couldn’t 
find a parking space for his Rolls Royce. 
They found themselves dragged back by Sell¬ 
ers to his Victoria apartment, to be shown 
his very own private print, but once there 
they simply sat around all evening as their 
host failed to find a take-up spool. 


Television director 
Peter Lydon unravels 
some strange 
connections in the 
tale of Peter Sellers’ 
odd devotion to Mel 
Brooks’comedy 
‘The Producers’ 



During the following months, similar sto¬ 
ries were recounted to me again and again. 
When I was filming in the old Victoria flat 
with two of his former employees, they 
recalled having to set the projector up time 
and time again and sit while he ran the film. 
Sometimes he only needed to see a few min- 
utes-worth, but he always refused to watch 
it alone. I took Michael and Sarah, his first 
two children, back to the beautiful house 
where he had lived with Britt Ekland. just 
outside Guildford, from 1964 to 1969, his 
heyday as a star. The cinema he had built 
over the garage was still there, the projec¬ 
tion room intact, the retractable screen still 
retractable. His children remembered hav¬ 
ing to sit through dad’s favourite movie 
repeatedly, Sarah that the print was taken 
everywhere, on holiday and even to lunch. 

As his career disintegrated towards the 
end of the 60s. his devotion to The Producers 
appeared to increase. In 1972 he went on 
the Parkinson Show dressed as the Nazi song¬ 
writer. in helmet and great coat, reciting 
whole chunks of the character’s lines. Doug 
Haywood. Michael Parkinson’s tailor (and 
briefly Sellers’) told me that Sellers had 
agreed to appear only if he could come on 
dressed that way. This character was some¬ 
where to hide until he felt comfortable 
enough to reveal a more personal self. 

Eventually I got around to rewatching The 
Producers myself. It was a surprise to see it 
again - both for what it actually is. and also 
because I was now trying to look at it 
through Sellers’ eyes, seeing in it all the ele¬ 
ments of his background from childhood, 
through the war to The Goon Show. 

Beneath the late 60s veneer of amorality, 
the film is essentially an old-fashioned Jew¬ 
ish showbiz story. It was like watching the 
Marx Brothers, updated. Max’s seduction of 
a succession of rich but frustrated old ladies 
to raise funds reminded me of Groucho’s 
remorseless, mercenary pursuit of Margaret 
Dumont. Women are objects of derision or 
lust in this rather sealed male world: apart 
from the old dears being tapped for cash, 
the only other significant female is the 
Swedish secretary (Lee Meredith) Max and 
Leo both salivate over. Such a male cartoon 
of desirability would have appealed to Sell¬ 
ers, whose own relationships with women 
were disastrous (at this time his marriage to 
Britt, his very own Swedish object of desire, 
was on the rocks). 

He had been bom into a Jewish music hall 
troupe and had spent his childhood around 
the variety halls, where he would have wit¬ 
nessed an English version of this same Jew¬ 
ish showbiz world. The Producers is highly 
theatrical, mostly interiors with few loca¬ 
tions, and long dialogue scenes, and domi¬ 
nated by the Mostel and Wilder double act. 
Though he hated the discipline and repeti¬ 
tion of theatre itself. Sellers loved being on¬ 
stage - those who remember his vaudeville 
act describe it as extraordinary. 

The film was given a brash contemporary 
edge by its lampooning of Nazism. The 
Goons, another sealed male world (Sellers' 
favourite) revelled in the sounds and 
imagery of World War Two. trading on the 
experiences as servicemen of its stars Sell¬ 


ers. Spike Milligan and Harry Secombe. The 
characters were larger than life, bordering 
on caricature - Sellers enjoyed playing this 
kind of role. Like The Goon Show. The Producers 
was about men mucking around, hatching 
dastardly plans to make themselves rich 
and ending with everyone being blown up. 

The missing piece 

I felt that even if Mel Brooks could shed no 
further light on the saga, at least I could get 
some thoughts on Sellers the comic actor. At 
first Brooks couldn’t understand why I 
wanted to talk to him about a man he 
claimed not to know - and not to have even 
met. But I showed him my photo of him 
with Sellers in 1963, and something clicked. 
Out tumbled a missing piece of the jigsaw. 

Brooks was a successful comedy writer 
back then but not yet a director. He remem¬ 
bered he had met Sellers and handed him a 
script for something called Springtime For 
Hitler, the original title of The Producers. 
Brooks wanted Sellers to play Bloom. He 
remembered going shopping with Sellers, 
and tiying to pitch the script to a man seem¬ 
ingly more interested in the shopping. 
Brooks doesn’t know if Sellers ever read the 
script of this small black comedy by a first- 
time director: by then he was a big, busy star 
(that year alone he completed The Pink Pan¬ 
ther, A Shot in The Dark. Dr Strangelove or. How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb and 
The World of Henry Orient). 

Back in the Fredericks’ garage, on my last 
day in LA, I was able finally to listen to the 
tape that was so intriguingly labelled. 
Clearly recorded in England, on Sellers’ own 
equipment, it featured Sellers and Brooks 
fooling around, first as two Americans, then 
an English Sellers interviewing Brooks in 
his popular guise as the 2000-Year-Old Man. 
Given the amount of actual contact between 
them, it seems odd that the encounters had 
left so little impression in Brooks’ memory, 
but the tape was proof that Sellers was well 
acquainted with Brooks’ humour. 

Where does this leave us? This was an 
obsession with a film that Sellers could him¬ 
self have starred in. in subject and in fact, 
made by a man whose work he was already a 
fan of. Sellers was always looking for ways of 
translating The Goon Show feeling to the big 
screen, and had ruined several films and dri¬ 
ven certain directors to the edge of madness 
in pursuit of it. Here was a film that seemed 
to have captured it all, and to see it glori¬ 
ously completed at a point when his own 
career and private life were in crisis must 
have been deeply frustrating. Yet rather 
than trying to ignore it and risk letting it 
gnaw at him, he became almost its sole 
industry-champion. Its failure at the box 
office may almost have suited him. as it 
meant he could continue to evangelise 
about a forgotten film the powers-that-be 
had overlooked. He adopted it. and went fur¬ 
ther. By repeated viewing, by dressing up as 
a character, by wholesale appropriation of 
parts of the script into his patter, he strove 
retrospectively to ‘star’ in The Producers 
through a kind of osmosis. 

Peter Lydon’s three-part BBC2 Arena’on Sellers 
will go out on February 11,18 and 25 
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Bandit Queen 

India/United Kingdom 1994 
Director: Shekar Kapur 


Certificate 

18 

Distributor 

Mainline Pictures 

Production Company 

A Kaleidoscope 
production for 
Channel Four 

Producer 

Sundeep Singh Bedi 

Associate Producer 

Varsha Bedi 

Production Co-ordinators 

Amita Sehgal 
Bombay: 

Kumar Ladakhi 

Production Manager 

Vishwamitra 

Location Manager 

Sanjay Malik 

Post-production Supervisor 

Stephen Barker 

Assistant Directors 

Mike Higgins 
R. Kanan 
P.K. Murali 
Sunil Chhabra 
Sandeep Prabhakar 
Alok Kapur 
Casting 

Tigmanshu Dhulia 

Screenplay 

Mala Sen 

Dialogue 

Ranjit Kapoor 

Director of Photography 

Ashok Mehta 

Additional Photography 

Gilles Nutgens 

Steadicam Operator 

Deep Pal 

Editor 

Renu Saluja 

Production Designer 

Eve Mavrakis 

Art Director 

Ashok Bhagat 

Set Dresser 

Sujata Sharma 

Costume Design 

Dolly Ahluwalia 

Make-up Artists 

Edwin Williams 
Mohd Iqbal Sheikh 

Music 

Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan 

Music Director 
M. Arshad 
Music Arrangements/ 
Producer 
Roger White 
Sound Editor 
Tim Lewiston 
Production Sound Mixer 
Robert Taylor 
Sound Re-recording Mixer 
Richard King 
Post-production Sound 
Lokesh Dhawan 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Alan Amin 

Cast 

Seema Biswas 

Phoolan Devi 

Nirmal Pandey 

Vikram Mallah 

Manjoj Dajpai 

Man Singh 

Rajesh Vivek 

Mustaquim 

Raghuvir Yadav 

Madho 

Govind Namdeo 

Sriram 

Saurabh Shukla 

Kailash 

Aditya Srivastava 
Puttilal 
Agesh Markam 
Mad Woman 
Anirudh Agarwal 
Babu Gujjar 
Anil Sahu 
Chotelal Siraswal 
Nazim Patel 
Nazim Hussain 


Pawan Gupta 
Pradeep Gupta 
Vibanshu Vaibhav 
Vinod Tiwari 

Vikram Gang Members 

Anupam Shyam 
Ganshyam 
Ajai Rohilla 
Surendra Kora 
Behmai Men 
Aseem Bajaj 
Dasant Rawat 
Dhawal Gwaliori 
Lakshmi Narayan 
Puran Bhatt 
Rakesh Raekwar 
Sanjeev Kumar 
Yogesh Gupta 
Phoolan/ 

Man Singh Gang 
Ashok Bulani 
D.S.P. 

Ashok Sharma 

Ashokchand Servant 

Avinash Nemade 

Doctor 

DeepakChibber 

S.P. Bhind 

DeepakSoni 

Miandad 

Dilip Raghuvanshi 

Commander Yadav 

Gajraj Rao 

Ashokchand 

G.B. Dixit 

Ala Singer 

Girish Soianki 

Tarika’s Partner 

Guddi 

Munni 

Gyan Shivpuri 

Phool Singh 

Harish 

Tarika 

Hemant Mishra 

Policeman 

Hemnat Pandey 

Ashokchand’s Friend 

Jeetendra Shastri 

Bharat 

Kamla Bhatt 

Rukhmani, age 11 

K.D. Segan 

A.D.C. 

Khunni Lai Maina 

Pundit 

Mahesh Chandra 

Chief Minister 

Malabai Sonwani 

Mother-in-law 

Mandakini Goswami 

Kailash’s Wife 

Pallavi Bharti 

Little Girl 

Paritosh Sand 

Devendra Singh 

Ram Charan Nirmalker 

Devideen 

Ranjit Chaudhry 

Shiv Narain 

Raj Kumar Kamle 

Thakur Gang 

Ravi Sangde 

Messenger 

Savitri Raekwar 

Moola 

Sitaram Panchal 

Lalaram 

Sunil Gaekwad 

Rattan Chand 

Sunita Bhatt 

Little Phoolan 

UmaVaish 

Rukhmani 

Vijay Shukla 

Ashokchand’s Friend 

10.760 feet 
120 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

Subtitles 


• In a village in Uttar Pradesh, 
eleven-year-old Phoolan Devi is 
married against her will to the 30-year- 
old Puttilal. He takes her home, where 
he beats and eventually rapes her. She 
runs away to her family, who reluc¬ 
tantly accept her back. When she 
rejects the advances of the village head¬ 
man’s son, a member of the higher- 
caste Thakur clan, she is accused of 
leading him on. Banished from the vil¬ 
lage, she goes to live with her cousin 
Kailash, but his wife grows jealous and 
throws her out. Back in her village 
Phoolan is falsely accused of theft, and 
raped in jail by the police. The Thakurs 
arrange to have her kidnapped by local 
bandit chief Gujjar, who brutalises and 
repeatedly rapes her. 

Vikram, Gujjar’s young right-hand 
man, protests against this behaviour, 
and when Gujjar takes no notice 
shoots him dead. Though of low caste 
Vikram assumes command, and 
Phoolan becomes a fully-fledged bandit 
fighting alongside her comrades. The 
gang’s fortunes prosper, and she and 
Vikram become lovers. The bandits’ 
original leaders, the Thakur brothers 
Sriram and Lalaram, are let out of jail 
and resume command. Vikram is mys¬ 
teriously shot, and Phoolan takes him 
to a doctor in the city. On his recovery 
they visit her family; her father tells 
her to go to her husband. Phoolan does 
so, and beats Puttilal almost to death.. 

Phoolan and Vikram rejoin the ban¬ 
dits, but Vikram is shot dead. Sriram 
has Phoolan tied up and raped by the 
gang, then takes her to the village of 
Behmai and publicly strips her naked. 
She takes refuge with Kailash who 
introduces her to Man Singh, a mem¬ 
ber of a mainly Muslim bandit force 
led by Mustaquim. With Mustaquim’s 
backing, Phoolan forms her own gang 
with Man Singh. They launch a daring 
raid on the town of Jangrajpur, and 
Phoolan becomes famous as the Bandit 
Queen. Told that Sriram and Lalaram 
are attending a wedding at Behmai she 
attacks the village, but the brothers 
escape. In their place she has 24 
Thakur men massacred. The state 
authorities, alarmed at her reputation, 
launch a massive campaign against 
her, and through information supplied 
by Sriram most of her followers are 
killed. Phoolan and Man Singh, evade 
capture, but in 1983 she surrenders on 
her own terms before a cheering 
crowd. End titles tell us she was 
released ten years later. 


• Simply on the grounds of sexual 
outspokenness, Bandit Queen was 
guaranteed to raise a furore in its 
native country. When even on-screen 
kissing is taboo, to show nakedness 
and graphically enacted rape amounts 
to a deliberate challenge, and the 
film’s producers can hardly have been 
surprised when it was banned. But the 
Delhi government’s outraged response, 
one suspects, was due less to offended 
propriety than to the exposure of an 
India as far from the tourist-board 
image of timeless wisdom and har¬ 
mony as can be imagined. Bandit Queen 
depicts a callous, caste-ridden and bru¬ 


tally sexist society where beating and 
rape - in or out of marriage - is the 
normal lot of lower caste women. 
Phoolan’s story is unusual only in that 
she resists. At one point, as the two 
Thakur bandit leaders negotiate their 
release from jail, we see in the back¬ 
ground a woman being viciously 
slapped around by a group of police. 
No one else in the scene even glances at 
her; the spectacle is clearly too com¬ 
monplace to be noticed. 

Part of the film’s strength lies its 
rejection of received images of India. 
There is nothing of the hippie-dream 
but equally nothing of the Oxfam- 
poster version: life in these Uttar 
Pradesh villages may be hard, but 
nobody’s starving. Religion scarcely 
figures (except that Phoolan gets better 
treatment from Muslim bandits than 
from Hindus, as they’re indifferent to 
caste), nor does scenic beauty: most of 
the action is set in the barren ravines 
around the river Chambal, a terrain 
devoid of charm or grandeur. Relent¬ 
lessly and single-mindedly Bandit Queen 
homes in on its central stoiy - suppos¬ 
edly based on Phoolan’s own memoirs, 
dictated in jail, though she herself now 
denounces it as a distortion (in particu¬ 
lar she claims her struggle had nothing 
to do with caste, and that she wasn’t 
present at the Behmai massacre). 

But whatever its fidelity to the truth, 
the film exerts a shattering force - all 
the more so for its occasional rough 
edges. Some of the earlier scenes suffer 
from ragged pacing, and a few perfor¬ 
mances lack focus - though not that of 
Seema Biswas, who plays Phoolan with 
searing intensity and a tangible sense 
of anger. There are gaps in the narra¬ 
tive: it’s never explained how Phoolan, 
out of water and ammunition, with all 
her followers killed except one, still 
has clout enough to dictate her own 
terms of surrender. These imperfec¬ 
tions scarcely detract from the film’s 
key quality, a headlong indignation 
whose impact might well be softened 
by a more polished production. 

Not that Bandit Queen is technically 
crude: the camerawork is agile and at 
times - as in the gang rape sequence - 
tellingly oblique, and Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan contributes a subtle, classically- 
based score. But there’s a harsh imme¬ 
diacy of texture that matches the sub¬ 
ject matter, never letting us distance 
ourselves from the atrocities. At a time 
when screen violence is becoming 
increasingly stylised, from the choreo¬ 
graphed shoot-outs of John Woo to the 
comic-book splatter of Tarantino, 
Kapur takes us right back to the basic 
article: stupid, sickeningly repetitive 
violence that bludgeons and degrades. 
We’re even denied the easy comfort of 
retribution; Phoolan’s victims are the 
wretched Puttilal and two dozen vil¬ 
lagers of the wrong caste, while the 
chief villains Sriram and Lalaram 
escape her vengeance. Yet despite all 
this, Bandit Queen is far from depress¬ 
ing, thanks to the sheer resilience 
of its heroine. Too bad her fellow- 
countiywomen may never get the 
chance to see it. 

Philip Kemp 
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Barcelona 


USA 1994 


Director: Whit Stillman 


Certificate 

performed by Pedro 

12 

Cortes; “L’Home 

Distributor 

dibuixat” byjuame 

Rank 

Sisa, performed by 

Production Companies 

Orquesta Plateria; 

Castle Rock 

“You’ve Got What it 

Entertainment/ 

Takes” by Sylvestor 

Westerly Films 

Levay, Stephan Prager, 

Producer 

performed by Silver 

Whit Stillman 

Connection; “Suenos 

Associate Producers 

de amor" by and 

Edmon Roch 

performed by Rafael 

Cecilia Roque 

del Estad; “Everybody 

Westerly Films Supervisor 

Limbo" by Mark 

Russell Pennoyer 

Suozzo, Lou Christie, 

Production Co-ordinator 

performed by Jeff 

Yoli Marquerie 

Young; “Breakin’ Up” 

US: 

by Mark Suozzo, Lou 

Allan R. McKinnon 

Christie, performed 

Production Manager 

by Lou Christie; “Una 

Fernando Marquerie 

lacrima sul viso” by 

Location Manager 

Mogol, L Pattacini, 

Marc Jove 

performed by Bobby 

Assistant Directors 

Solo 

Manuel L Canizares 

Supervising Sound Editor 

Morrosko Villa- 

Catherine Benedek 

San-Juan 

Dialogue Editors 

Gabriel Lasalle 

Louis Cerborino 

Sergio Martos 

Daniel Korintus 

Casting 

Sound Recordist/ 

Billy Hopkins 

Music Mixer 

Simone Reynolds 

Ted Spencer 

Screenplay 

Foley Engineer 

Walt Stillman 

Paul Zydel 

Additional Dialogue/ 

Dolby stereo 

Supervisor of 

consultant: 

Spanish Elements 

Robert S. Warren 

Irene Perez-Porro 

Re-recording Engineer 

Director of Photography 

Dominick Tavella 

John Thomas 

Foley Artist 

Additional Photography 

Jaume Peracaula 

Nancy Cabrera 

Emili Llorach 

Cast 

Camera Operator 

Taylor Nichols 

Emili Llorach 

Ted Boynton 

Editor 

Chris Eigeman 

Christopher Tellefsen 

Fred Boynton 

Production Designer 

Tushka Bergen 

Jose Mareia Botines 

Montserrat 

Set Dresser 

Mira Sorvino 

Margalida Obrador 

Marta 

Special Effects 

Pep Munne 

Reyes Abades 

Ramon 

Costume Design 

Hellena Schmied 

Edi Giguere 

Greta 

Wardrobe Supervisor 

Nuria Badia 

Francisca Naharro 

Aurora Boval 

Make-up 

Thomas Gibson 

Chass Llach 

Dickie Taylor 

2nd Unit: 

Jack Gilpin 

Pilar Gatius 

Consul 

Hairstylist 

Pere Ponce 

Margarita Font 

Young Doctor 

2nd Unit: 

Laura Lopez 

Rosa Benavides 

Ted’s Assistant 

Title Design 

Francis Creighton 

Louise Fili Ltd 

Frank 

Pam Shaw 

Edmon Roch 

Cadre Graphics 

Javier 

Titles/Opticals 

Diana Sassen 

The Effects House 

Woman, Night of San 

Michael Ventresco 

Juan: “Shootings in 

Music 

America" 

Mark Suozzo 

Angels Bassas 

Music Consultant 

Woman, Night of 

Leopoldo Pomes Jnr 

San Juan: “Jazz" 

Songs/Music Extracts 

Elisenda Bautista 

“Pennsylvania 6-5000" 

Woman, Night of San 

by Carl Sigman, Jerry 

Juan: “USO Bombing” 

Gray, performed by 

Andrea Montero 

The Glenn Miller Band; 

Trade Fair Girl 

“Quiereme siempre 

Paul Degen 

(Love Me Forever)” by 

Jurgen: “People 

G. Lynes, B. Guthrie 

not ants" 
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Paca Barrera 

Molar). “Hora del 

Plain Princess 

crepusculo (Twilight 

Nico Baixas 

Time)" by Buck Ram, 
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Morty Nevins, A1 

Gerardo Seeliger 

Nevins (Spanish version 

Weekending Doctor 

Ben Molar), performed 

Merce Puy 

by Cinco Latinos; “Ligia 

Rosa Grifell 

Elena” by Ruben 

Hospital Nurses 

Blades; “Dolce Vita" by 

Francesco X. Canals 

Grombini, Massolini, 

Marta’s Other Guy 

performed by Ryan 

Juan Martinez-Lage 

Paris; “Flamenco 

Terrorist Gunman 


Guitar" by and 


Isabel Ruiz de Villa 

George Sim Johnston 

Montserat Zubiria 

Russell Pennoyer 

Sevillanas Dancers 

IHSMOCO Salesmen 

Gabriela Tubella 

J. Harden Rose 

Leopoldo Pomes Jnr 

Audiotape Voice 

Ana Sans 

Jonni Bassiner 

Elizabeth Sans 

Catalan Businessman 

Carina Murtra 

Gavin Kovaks 

Helena Garrabou 

Young Ted at Lake 

Nacho Fontcuberta 

Wayne Carney 

Silvia Loewe 

Jack of IHSMOCO 

Florencio Sueldo 


Toni Priante 

9,115 feet 

Ines Ventos 

101 minutes 

Cool Barcelonans 


Debbon Ayer 

Dolby stereo 
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American sales executive Ted 
Boynton lives a reclusive life in 
Barcelona on the rebound from a failed 
relationship. His US Navy cousin Fred 
arrives, assuming he can stay while he 
prepares the path for the forthcoming 
visit of the US Sixth Fleet. On a night¬ 
time drive, Ted explains his decision to 
date only plain women in future while 
Fred gets irritated by some anti-Ameri¬ 
can graffiti. 

A car pulls up and Marta, a trade fair 
translator, invites them to a fancy 
dress party. The cousins are introduced 
to Aurora, who seems to fit Ted’s dat¬ 
ing criteria. Aurora invites Ted to a jazz 
concert but another more attractive 
trade fair girl, Montserrat, turns up in 
her place. Later, on the disco floor, they 
finally strike a rapport. A few weeks 
into their affair, Montserrat reveals 
that she is still living with a journalist, 
Ramon, in an open relationship. 

A USO office is bombed, killing an 
Amerian sailor who is shipped home 
after a short service attended by the 
cousins. On the celebratory Night of 
San Juan, Fred parades his uniform at 
parties and organises a samba dancing 
session that falls flat. Ted and Montser¬ 
rat berate him but later Ted himself 
loses his cool when he overhears 
Ramon claim that the Americans prob¬ 
ably did the bombing themselves. 

Ted asks Fred to move out as 
Montserrat is about to move in. A coun¬ 
try outing with Montserrat and her 
friends ends badly when Fred’s petu¬ 
lant crushing of some ants is thought 
typical of Americans. Montserrat leaves 
with Ramon, ostensibly to pick up her 
things for the move. However, she does 
not return, and days later, asks to see 
him for a “serious talk”. He responds 
with silence, a selling strategy known 
as Manouevre X. Montserrat moves to 
Paris. Ted learns that Dickie Taylor has 
been put in charge of sales at his head 
office. He assumes he is going to be 
fired. 

Meanwhile Fred is convinced he is 
being followed; his paranoia increases 
when a newspaper article by Ramon 
appears, naming Fred as a likely CIA 
agent. Fred is shot by a motorcycle pil¬ 
lion rider, and hospitalised. Convinced 
there is a conspiracy of negligence at 
the hospital, Ted arranges the best pos¬ 
sible care and a constant vigil of 
friends to be in attendance. Among 


them is the angelic Greta. Montserrat 
visits and explains her disappearance. 
Ted meets Dickie and discovers that he 
is in fact being promoted. He and the 
recovered Fred reconcile their differ¬ 
ences on Ted’s wedding day, and Fred 
receives an apology from Ramon. Ted 
marries Greta in Barcelona’s gothic 
cathedral. 


Whit Stillman’s second film is, if 
anything, more ambitious in 
scope than his impressive debut Metro¬ 
politan. Although set in the mid-80s 
heyday of post-Franco hedonistic aban¬ 
don in the Catalan capital, it reaches 
for the complexity of theme and char¬ 
acter of a nineteenth-century novel. 
The uneasy social relations incumbent 
on Stillman’s two foreign residents, 
Ted and Fred, are compounded with 
political tensions around the US mili¬ 
tary presence in the Mediterranean. 
The cousins may be scions of American 
WASPdom, but they’re anything but 
the ‘Masters of the Universe’ evoked by 
Tom Wolfe in The Bonfire of the Vanities. 
Their almost Victorian mixture of arro¬ 
gance, awkwardness and naivety 
makes them more like scared young 
subalterns of Kipling’s Raj, and they 
have something of the political pawns’ 
bewilderment that Tom Stoppard gave 
to Rosencrantz and Guildernstern. But 
Catalonia is hardly Elsinore or the 
North-West Frontier and their para¬ 
noid bleating is puzzling until it 
proves to be justified by the shooting 
of Fred. 

As with Metropolitan , the point of 
view is that of the American patrician 
class. Thus, although alien enough for 
Ted and Fred, the Barcelona we see is 
veiy much restricted to its chic dis¬ 
tricts. For example, the notorious 
ancient red-light district of abject 
poverty, the Barrio Chino (where the 
crew of a US aircraft carrier was notori¬ 
ously fleeced in the early 80s) is hardly 
glimpsed. Instead we get the fashion¬ 
able midtown of Gaudi and Bofill, of 
Art Nouveau facades and minimalist 
dancefloors. There’s no way that these 
American cousins are interested in 
slumming. They are busy representing 
the American conscience on an inter¬ 
national stage and therefore a certain 


decorum must be preserved, even in 
the disco. 

Stillman pokes affectionate fun at 
these prissy, curious stiffs. Ted’s 
attempt to maintain a moral stance, 
through sexual abstinence and danc¬ 
ing with his bible, is besieged from all 
sides - as much by Fred’s constant cash 
borrowing as by the easy-going sexual¬ 
ity of Spanish girlfriends. His bringing 
Dale Carnegie-style business philoso¬ 
phies to bear on his relationship with 
Montserrat ought to be contemptible, 
but instead it serves to underline his 
uneasiness about his own neurotic 
identity in the presence of her vivacity. 
Similarly, Fred’s paranoid self-loathing 
wills the attempted assassination on 
himself, making him temporarily 
absent at the point where the plot 
needs to focus on Ted, and then vulner¬ 
able enough to gain some arguably 
unwarranted sympathy at the end. 
Such characterisation is Stillman’s 
boldest stroke. He is unafraid to hang 
his carefully thought-out panorama on 
the shoulders of two pathetic charac¬ 
ters, who are very hard to like or 
respect. 

However, the cousins’ lack of charm 
has an unfortunate impact on Still¬ 
man’s overall scheme. In the generous 
party atmosphere that pervades the 
film and invades the Americans’ con¬ 
sciousness, there is an evident desire to 
give a proper representation to the 
Spanish characters, yet it is never quite 
realised. We never know why the 
women at the trade fair, who seem an 
adroit and cosmopolitan crew, would 
want to mariy any of these young 
Americans, beyond the fact that they 
are young Americans. The film com¬ 
forts male angst with such assump¬ 
tions. But then Stillman’s world is one 
where there is always a thick quality 
overcoat ready for drooping shoulders 
and where quiet reasoned conversa¬ 
tion is always the palliative for difficult 
twists of fate. It makes a unique and 
beguiling contrast to the cinema of his 
current American peers and if it is a 
shade over-ambitious, there is always 
the sense that, given further opportu¬ 
nities, he might just surpass all expec¬ 
tations. 

Nick James 
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Black Beauty 
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• The late nineteenth century. An 
elderly stallion, at rest in a field 
in the English countryside, reminisces 
about his eventful life. Bom in a 
lantern-lit stable on Farmer Grey’s 
estate, he grows up into a handsome 
horse and is sold to Squire Gordon. The 
Squire’s wife names him Black Beauty 
on account of his bright black coat. He 
befriends Merrylegs, a little pony, and 
Ginger, a red mare who was treated 
cruelly by a previous owner and has 
developed a ferocious temper. 

Beauty saves the head coachman, 
John Manly, from drowning, but 
almost dies himself when stableboy Joe 
Green forgets to wrap him up in his 
mg. Joe later makes amends, rescuing 
Beauty and Ginger from a huge fire. 
The Squire leaves England, hoping his 
wife’s health will improve in warmer 
climes. Black Beauty and Ginger are 
sold to Lady Wexmire. She is not inter¬ 
ested in their well-being, but merely 
wants them to look well turned out. 
Beauty has a horrific accident when a 
drunken stableman fails to notice that 
he is not properly shod. His knees are 
so disfigured that the Wexmires no 
longer want him in their stables. He is 
sold again. He works briefly as a job 
horse, available for hire. Then he is 
bought by Jerry Barker, a kindly Lon¬ 
don cabbie. As he pounds the streets, 
he spots his old friend Ginger, who is 
also pulling a cab. She is in a pitiful 
state and he sees her corpse being 
dragged past a day or two later. 

Jeny Barker is too sick to cany on his 
business. Beauty is taken over by a com 
dealer, who makes him work till he 
drops. Ragged and broken, he looks 
certain to end up in the knacker’s yard. 
However Joe Green buys him and sets 
him out to pasture. Gradually, his 
health and spirits return. Joe promises 
that he will never be sold again. 


• “The attraction of all stories for 
me is the metaphor,” Caroline 
Thompson told Sight and Sound last year 
when asked what led her to adapt 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The Secret 
Garden for the screen. Before digging 
out the metaphor, though, she first 
needed to attend to the surface details: 
to capture the nuances of class, cos¬ 
tume and behaviour in tum-of-the-cen- 
tury England. But this was the prob¬ 
lem: the posh little kids in frocks and 


waistcoats were posh little kids in 
frocks and waistcoats, however well 
she wrote about them. 

With her debut as director, Thomp¬ 
son makes a second foray into Victo¬ 
rian children’s fiction. This time, she 
has found more tractable material. For 
a start, horses and cinema go way back. 
Anna Sewell’s novel was published in 
1877, only a year before Eadweard 
Muyrbridge’s famous attempt to cap¬ 
ture a photographic record of a stallion 
in motion with a dozen still cameras. 
Then there’s the story itself, a pathos- 
saturated tale not so very different 
from her own most famous script: like 
Edward Scissorhands, Black Beauty is an 
estranged hero, adopted, loved and 
abused by humans. 

The narrative doesn’t exactly rattle 
along. In the early scenes in particular, 
affairs move at a leisurely, pastoral 
pace: horses gambol up and down the 
fields, the camera picks out butterflies, 
snails and other assorted wildlife. 
These idyllic moments are interspersed 
with various night-time set-pieces in 
which the film-making style suddenly 
darkens and quickens, with Thompson 
moving into Gothic groove: a bridge 
collapses in a flood, there is a spectacu¬ 
lar fire in the stables and a delirious, 
drunken ride through the woods. 

Thompson’s attitude toward the 
horses themselves is not always clear. 
On the one hand, she fetishises them, 
showing Black Beauty and Ginger ris¬ 
ing on their hind legs like wild stal¬ 
lions and galloping at vast speed across 
the verdant pastures. To look at, 
they’re powerful, primitive animals 
who slightly scare the humans they 
come into contact with. (In this 
respect. Black Beauty echoes Carroll Bal¬ 
lard’s equally pagan The Black Stallion.) 
On the other hand, anthropomor¬ 
phism holds sway. Beauty recounts his 
own story in flashback, Alan Cum- 
ming’s childlike voice making him 
sound like an excitable schoolboy on 
an outing to the seaside. 

Sewell’s novel was written “to induce 
kindness, sympathy and an under¬ 
standing treatment of horses,” and was 
distributed by animal rights campaign¬ 
ers as well as booksellers. Forget the 
fact that Black Beauty is a horse, and it 
reads like a variation of David 
Copperfield or Oliver Twist. It’s full of 
Dickensian archetypes: the stableboy, 
the cab-driver, the squire and the 
haughty, affected aristocrat. This 
world has been evoked again and again 
by the movies. There’s nothing espe¬ 
cially original in this vision of nine¬ 
teenth century England, but costumes 
and production design are handsome 
enough, and there are enjoyable char¬ 
acter turns from Jim Carter, Alun Arm¬ 
strong and David Thewlis. 

Perhaps Thompson’s adaptation is a 
little staid; it keeps close to the origi¬ 
nal, with no Tim Burton-like flights of 
fancy to leaven matters. Still, she pre¬ 
serves the ingenuous, wide-eyed inno¬ 
cence which made Sewell’s story so 
effective in the first place. The senti¬ 
ment may be cloying, but it’s hard not 
to admire the film-making. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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Peter Winter, a schizophrenic 
just out of an institution, goes in 
search of his young daughter Nicole. 
After the death of his wife and during 
his incarceration, Peter’s mother 
Gladys had sent the child for adoption. 
Nicole now lives with Melinda Frayne, 
who works on a fishing boat on the 
Atlantic coastline, in Canada. Peter 
stops off at a motel, where he cuts his 
face and body with a razor. The next 
day he continues to his mother’s 
house; she receives him without 
warmth. 
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Peter is being trailed by detective 
Jack McNally, who suspects him of 
being a killer. The mutilated body of a 
young girl is found near the motel 
where Peter stayed, and there are 
bloodstains in the room he occupied. 
Peter visits a library and looks up books 
on gifted children; his unbalanced 
behaviour alarms the librarian, who 
later reports it to McNally. 

When Melinda and Nicole visit 
Gladys, Peter is watching the house 
and follows them home. Approaching 
Nicole, playing by herself in the gar¬ 
den, he reveals himself as her father 
and takes her to the beach. On the 
deserted shore he tries to explain his 
torment to her. McNally shows up; 
thinking Peter is harming the child, he 
shoots him dead. Later McNally broods 
in a bar, while Nicole tries to contact 
her father on the boat’s radio. 


The above synopsis, being linear 
and explicit, misrepresents Gean, 
Shaven. Plot elements in Lodge Kerri¬ 
gan’s film are conveyed piecemeal and 
obliquely, mostly through the turmoil 
of interference that clogs Peter Win¬ 
ter’s mind. Few films have succeeded 
so convincingly in putting us inside a 
schizophrenic’s head, making us feel 
what it’s like to be battered and 
wrenched by a jumble of uncontrol¬ 
lable impulses. More than once Winter 
turns on his car radio but we can 
scarcely hear it, drowned out as it is by 
the angry voices, harsh metallic noises 
and buzz of static in his brain, tuned in 
to a whole world of pitiless aggression. 
The visuals are equally abrupt and frag¬ 
mented, strewn with bleak, near-mono- 
chrome images of concrete and rusted 
metal. It’s like a jigsaw puzzle where 
all the pieces have jagged edges and 
none of them fit. 

What makes the film even more dis¬ 
turbing is that while adopting the Fugi¬ 
tive- style formula of innocent man 
hunted by relentless cop, it never 
allows us the comforting certainty that 
Winter really is innocent. Early on, as 
he sits in his car, a ball bounces against 
the windscreen; a young girl peers wor¬ 
riedly in; and Winter gets out. The cam¬ 


era holds on the empty car while on 
the soundtrack we hear a child’s 
screams. A savage beating for a trivial 
offence - or more of Winter’s tor¬ 
mented aural memories? No way of 
telling, any more than we know 
whether he killed the girl found near 
the motel. McNally’s viewpoint is no 
guide, since he’s almost as unbalanced 
as his quarry. Their actions often run 
parallel and in the end, as if by trans¬ 
ference, the detective’s mind is 
invaded by the same noises that 
plagued Winter. 

Clean, Shaven might seem mannered 
but for the tortured intensity of Peter 
Greene in the central role - a perfor¬ 
mance all the more impressive given 
that the film had to be shot over a 
period of two years. Greene frighten¬ 
ingly creates the sense of a man 
hounded by unendurable self-loathing, 
unable even to face the gaze of mirrors 
(which he tapes over, smashes or turns 
to the wall) and careering helplessly 
towards destruction. “If I could just 
slow down a little bit,” he wistfully 
tells Nicole, “I could come up with a 
solution.” Instead he takes out his 
agony on inanimate objects, himself 
and - perhaps - other people, and in 
one near-unwatchable scene prises off 
one of his fingernails with a knife and 
gouges around in the wound. 

Occasionally we get a hint of a cer¬ 
tain skewed reasoning behind Winter’s 
behaviour. He was an abnormally 
gifted, solitary child, his mother tells 
McNally (a pattern Winter is alarmed 
to see repeating in his daughter), and 
his self-mutilation stems from believ¬ 
ing he has a radio receiver in his head 
and a transmitter in his finger. But so 
effectively are we drawn into his frac¬ 
tured world that these attempts at 
explanation feel like an intrusion, a 
muting of the film’s inarticulate howl. 
This apart, the strength of Kerrigan’s 
first feature lies in its refusal to com¬ 
promise, to make things easy or pleas¬ 
ant for the viewer; as such, it’s a stark 
riposte to the string of recent Holly¬ 
wood movies depicting the mentally 
damaged as founts of simple wisdom. 
Philip Kemp 
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Flying home to Australia from 
New York, teenager Charlie Som¬ 
mers is captivated by a fellow passen¬ 
ger, Dallas. He finds that she has been 
hired as a golfing instructor at the club 
in the Sydney suburbs where Charlie 
lives. Charlie’s mother Rosalind 
attends Dallas’ classes and invites her 
home for dinner. While demonstrating 
her golfing technique, Dallas hits the 
family dog, Argus, who retaliates by 
going for her leg. Incapacitated, Dallas 
convalesces at the Sommers home. 
Only Charlie’s younger sister Rastus 
objects to this. 

Rosalind confides to Dallas that her 
happiest days were those spent as a 
child on her aunt Mary’s farm. Their 
mutual attraction heightens when 
they play strip crazy golf together, seen 
by a shocked Rastus. Argus has to have 
an operation which causes Rastus to 
loathe Dallas even more. Dallas recov¬ 
ers but is invited to stay for longer. As a 
surprise treat she takes Rosalind to her 
Aunt Mary’s farm. Mary is going to 
India and wants to sell to Rosalind. Dal¬ 
las has plans for an adjacent golf- 
course. Rosalind’s husband Stephen 
knows about all this and has already 
drawn up a business plan. 

Dallas and Rosalind take on the farm 
and Charlie and Rastus are packed off 
to boarding school. On one of their vis¬ 
its, Charlie goes out riding with Dallas 
and is seduced by her. He takes time off 
school to tell his father, only to find his 
Dad with Dallas, and he runs away. 
Meanwhile, Dallas develops a new 
power base in the town near the farm. 

In Sydney, Charlie finds work at the 
funfair and keeps in contract with 
Rastus. Dallas suggests a golfing 
empire designed to attract the Japan¬ 
ese and sees off resistance from the 
locals. At the opening ceremony, Ros¬ 
alind tells Stephen that she is in love 
with Dallas, but is repelled by his ► 
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acquiescence. One night. Charlie, now 
a successful golfing coach himself, 
returns home to find his mother is liv¬ 
ing with Dallas. Snooping around in 
her room, he discovers that Dallas is 
not who she claims to be. Later he con¬ 
fronts her. 

Knowing his mother will discover 
them, Charlie makes out with Dallas. 
Rosalind reacts by closing down the 
golf club and turfing Dallas out. That 
night Rastus sights a UFO. which cre¬ 
ates a large crater in the middle of the 
farm. Dallas falls into the crater and is 
trampled to death by a herd of maraud¬ 
ing cows released by Argus. Everyone 
but Rastus mourns Dallas’ death. Ros¬ 
alind and Stephen go their separate 
ways. Charlie tries to persuade his 
mother to sell the farm. Rosalind 
ripostes that she has finally found 
what makes her happy and no-one is 
going to take it away from her. 


As has already been noted else¬ 
where, this story of a wily inter¬ 
loper who inveigles her way into the 
hearts and beds of an affluent family 
bears a striking resemblance to 
Pasolini’s Theorem. But Pasolini’s more 
rigorous structure is here turned into a 
droll and imaginative, if somewhat 
uneven satire that aims at an array of 
targets from suburban mores to a 
nation’s inferiority complex. “Aus¬ 
tralia is not as good as America", 
enthuses a smitten Charlie. Dallas 
makes this weakness for the Stars and 
Stripes her own as she crash-lands in 
the Sydney suburbs and sets herself up 
as a golfing guru whose strange tech¬ 
nique requires less practice on the 
links than revealing group psycho-bab¬ 
ble sessions. 

Immediately, we know that all is not 
quite right. Bernhard has never quite 
shaken off the edgy persona of Masha 
in The King of Comedy. The fabulist Dal¬ 
las. wowing the Sommers family with 
stories of her parents’ sad demise in a 
drowning accident, is like a Masha who 
wields her madness to more useful 
effect. Coming from Bernhard, such 
lines as “This wombat is just delicious. 
Rosalind." are delectably ridiculous. 
But its not just Bernhard’s presence 
that unsettles. Everything is wrong 
from the moment on the plane when 
Dallas takes Charlie’s girlfriend’s seat 


and refuses to budge. Later a matron is 
seen running from Dallas' first session, 
while the golf-club groundsman grinds 
snails into the crazy paving. This is sub¬ 
urban gothic d la David Lynch, where 
appliances such as water hoses tend to 
wriggle like lethal snakes. 

As with her first feature Celia, Turner 
demonstrates a keen eye for the 
uncanny, as the cracks in the middle 
class world are prised open. On the 
occasion of Charlie’s disappearance, 
his headmaster warns the Sommers to 
expect the worst as he explains the 
increase in rent-boy trade in the city: 
“You’d be surprised how many 
respectably married middle-class men 
are lured by pretty boys." Meanwhile in 
the Sommers household, notions of a 
sexual orthodoxy have already been 
thrown into disarray as Dallas man¬ 
ages to seduce everybody but Rastus 
and the dog. By the end of Dallas Doll. 
Stephen is getting his kicks by stub¬ 
bing out cigarettes on himself. 

Everyone has an investment in fan¬ 
tasy. Charlie. Rosalind and Dallas each 
supply their own dream sequence. This 
might also be the first film to feature a 
dog’s nightmare (although Neighbours 
once devoted an entire episode to a 
dog’s fantasy), as Argus, in a post-oper¬ 
ative stupor, imagines himself to be 
tearing apart a china doll. Meanwhile 
Rastus and Eddy (her slacker boyfriend 
of few words) are obsessed with UFOs, 
crop circles and the strange twists of 
fate that make their way into the likes 
of the Fortean Times. 

This preoccupation with the para¬ 
normal is overtly contrasted with Dal¬ 
las’ business and pleasure philosophy 
that you make everything your own - a 
lesson that only Rosalind succeeds in 
following (and with Victoria Longley’s 
brilliant performance, the film ends up 
belonging to her). At the same time 
there is an analogy to be drawn - for 
what else is Dallas but some weird out¬ 
side force bearing down on gullible 
Aussie folk (naturally Rastus. Eddy and 
Argus are the only disbelievers). Unfor¬ 
tunately. the deus ex machina finale is 
one flight of fantasy too much - its low- 
budget effects owing more to Ed Wood 
than Stephen Spielberg - but at least 
it’s in keeping with the film’s spirit of 
Sydney kitsch. 

Lizzie Francke 
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As the first feature film to be pro¬ 
duced by Elektra Entertainment, 
the newly formed video operation of 
Elektra Nonesuch records, George Balan¬ 
chine's The Nutcracker is exactly the kind 
of project you’d imagine might come 
from the classical arm of a major 
multi-media conglomerate. A filmed 
record of the New York City Ballet’s 
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much-loved production of the Tchaik¬ 
ovsky masterpiece, it is for the most 
part admirably straightforward and 
respectful of composer and choreogra¬ 
pher’s intentions. Yet the casting of 
Macaulay Culkin in the key child role 
of old uncle Drosselmeier’s heroic 
nephew at times adds a ‘crossover’ spin 
to the proceedings. His presence, 
although doubtless intended as a hook 
for parents and kids alike who might 
otherwise be turned off by the notion 
of a full-length classical ballet comes 
off as something of an awkward dis¬ 
traction. with the attention-grabbing 
modus operandi of the Hollywood child 
star chafing against the ensemble tra¬ 
dition of the ballet company. 

That said. Culkin’s appearance can’t 
be completely ascribed to the synergis¬ 
tic connivance of the marketing 
department, for in his previous life as a 
mere mortal. ‘Mac’ - then a student at 
the School of American Ballet - took 
part in the NYCB productions of 1988 
and 1989. Then, significantly, he was 
cast in the bit part of the brattish Fritz, 
who petulantly smashes the magical 
nutcracker in the first act prelude to 
the fantasy adventure later undertaken 
by Marie and Drosselmeier’s nephew, 
himself in turn revealed as the Nut¬ 
cracker Prince. It is in the latter role - 
which father Kit Culkin performed 
with the same company in the 50s - 
that we now find the million-salaried 
Home Alone star. He has a small mime 
element to deliver and does so with 
neither more nor less accomplishment 
than you might expect from any ordi¬ 
nary member of the corps de ballet - it’s 
only the half-smirking close-ups that 
become rather cloying after a while. 

Culkin apart, the only other aspect 
of the film to be less than seamlessly 
integrated is the accompanying narra¬ 
tion. an attempt to clarify Tchaikovsky 
and Hoffmann’s slightly episodic fan¬ 
tasy for a wider audience. Cheerily 
intoned by Kevin Kline, it is rather 
over-obvious, telling us what we can 
see already (apparently Culkin pere was 
so outraged he withdrew his son from 
proposed promotional duties). 

Industrial Light and Magic provide 
only a fantastically growing Christmas 
tree and the flying bed which whisks 
Marie and the nephew to the snowy 
land of the Sugar Plum Fairy. For the 
rest, the use of the sets and costumes 
familiar from NYCB’s annual Balan¬ 
chine revival sets the seal on a gener¬ 
ally faithful screen preservation of a 
long-running seasonal favourite in the 
Big Apple. Even non-balletomanes 
could hardly fail to be impressed by 
the grace and discipline of Darci 
Kistler’s Sugar Plum Fairy, the high 
spirits of Tom Gold’s leaping Sugar 
Cane or the controlled exuberance of 
the ‘Dance of the Snowflakes’, while 
David Zinman conducts the NYCB 
orchestra in a slow-starting but climac- 
tically resplendent reading of an end¬ 
lessly delightful score. All in all. this 
Nutcracker stands as the sort of holiday 
treat for well-behaved children that 
the adults will enjoy just as much as. if 
not more than their young charges. 
Trevor Johnston 
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The 1950s. Two blood-spattered 
schoolgirls run into the garden of 
a suburban house, crying out 
“mother’s terribly hurt”. The true story 
of how Pauline Parker and Juliet 
Hulme got to this traumatic point 
begins in 1953. with Juliet’s first day at 
Christchurch Girls’ High School. 
Pauline, a native New Zealander who 
has been at the school some time, is a 
loner until she is put with Juliet, a new 
girl from England. Despite their very 
different backgrounds, the two strike 
up an immediate and exclusive rap¬ 
port. They are linked by their child¬ 
hood illnesses, their adulation of the 
tenor Mario Lanza and the fantasy 
world they create together: the non- 
Christian Fourth World of “music, art 
and pure enjoyment". 

For Christmas. Pauline is given a 
diary in which she documents her life 
with Juliet and the imaginative realm 
of the “novel” that they embark on 
together. The mythical Borovnia, a 
medieval tale of King Charles and 
Queen Debora, soon consumes their 
real existence. When they discover, as 
Juliet puts it, the “key" to the Fourth 
World, the extra part of the human 
brain that only ten people possess, this 
is where they escape to as fantasy and 
actuality become interchangeable. 

At school one day, Juliet is rushed to 
a clinic to be treated for a recurrence of 
herTB. Despite their daughter’s illness, 
the Hulmes spend the summer months 
in England, leaving Juliet alone. Sepa¬ 
rated for two months, Juliet and 
Pauline write to each other as Charles 
and Debora, and when Pauline is 
allowed to visit she tells her that John, 
the student lodging in her house, is 
madly in love with her. Despite Juliet’s 
protestations that this has broken her 
heart, Pauline allows John into her 
bed, only to be discovered by her 
father, who throws him out. However, 
she later loses her virginity to John. 

On their return to New Zealand. 
Juliet’s parents begin to sense that the 
friendship with Pauline may be 
unhealthy. The girls’ time together is 
rationed and Pauline is sent to a psy¬ 
chiatrist. Due to the separation from 
Juliet. Pauline’s schoolwork suffers. 
She decides to train as a typist, but 
meanwhile the two plot their escape to 
Hollywood where they hope to sell the 
rights to their novel. Juliet finds her 
mother in bed with another man. pre¬ 
cipitating divorce proceedings from 
her father. It is decided that Juliet will 


stay with South African relatives; the 
girls’ anguish at the prospect of separa¬ 
tion reaches hysterical proportions. 
Pauline stops speaking to her parents 
and Juliet begs for Pauline to be 
allowed to go with her to South Africa. 
As compensation. Pauline is permitted 
to stay at the Hulmes’ house; the girls 
sleep together and plan the murder of 
Honora. Pauline’s mother. When the 
day arrives, the girls take Honora out 
to a local park where they hit her 
repeatedly over the head with a brick. 

Captions tell us that the girls were 
found guilty of murder in what came 
to be known as the Parker-Hulme affair 
They were released in 1959 on the con¬ 
dition that they never met again. 

When she arrives at Christchurch 
High School, Juliet is brought 
into Pauline's French class, supercili¬ 
ously eyeing a sea of pupils with card¬ 
board name tags tied around their 
necks - a penchant of the mistress who 
makes her classes use French names 
rather than their own. This kooky 
small town 50s. with its obsolete ritu¬ 
als and garish pastel shades, forms the 
backdrop for what is essentially an 
exploration of the captivating and 
bizarre world of that even kookier phe¬ 
nomenon, the imaginative, pubescent 
schoolgirl. Like Tom Kalin's Swoon. 
Peter Jackson’s film abandons the con¬ 
ventional investigative route and 
approaches a true-life murder case via 
the obsessive, private relationship 
between its central characters. Juliet 
and Pauline shroud themselves in a 
world of ritual and fantasy which 
increasingly severs its ties with the 
conformity of what lies outside, even¬ 
tually repositioning 50s Christchurch 
as one of the characters in their jointly 
conceived novel. Juliet and Pauline, the 
self-designated Heavenly Creatures of 
the title, script their own rites of pas¬ 
sage, from kneeling at an altar to wor¬ 
ship-worthy men to solemnly burning 
their Mario Lanza record collection on 
a funeral pyre after hitting upon the 
idea of killing off Honora. 

Heavenly Creatures is a beautifully 
choreographed descent into the realm 
of the personal and therefore (to an 
outsider) the inexplicable. Initially we 
observe with curious detachment as 
the girls strip down to their underwear 
and dance around trees to a lush Lanza 
soundtrack proclaiming, “She’s the 
one for me"; but we are then jolted 
into their ‘Fourth World’, the real hills 
dissolving into their ornamental fan¬ 
tasy paradise. Such literalising of char¬ 
acters’ fantasy worlds can have embar¬ 
rassing results, as it did in Sirens, which 
made one wish that people never 
allowed their deepest sexual desires to 
surface at all. What disciplines the 
excesses of Heavenly Creatures is that the 
subconscious sequences are always 
clearly located within the teenage 
imaginations that concoct them; 
they’re not some abstract, ashamedly 
adult vision of what Peter Jackson 
might assume constitutes dreamland. 

It’s significant, for instance, that 
Borovnia surfaces in both everyday life 
and the life of fantasy. In one ► 
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◄ evocative scene, Juliet and Pauline - 
as Charles and Debora - are going 
through the birth of their son in the 
prosaic setting of Juliet’s bedroom, a 
scene reminiscent of many a childish 
piece of role-playing. Scenes such as 
this (and the use of Pauline’s diaiy 
entries as voice-over) ground the more 
outrageous flights of fancy into the 
animated Borovnia, a medieval castle 
populated by plasticine figures. Per¬ 
haps most compelling and disquieting 
are the sequences in which the two 
worlds collide, as when Juliet imagines 
a figure decapitating a visiting vicar. 

Whereas most films that deal with 
the relationship between the real and 
the unconscious (from Spellbound to 
Sirens ) never lose sight of the dividing 
line between the two, Heavenly Creatures 
dwells on the smudging of those 
boundaries. The film’s most intense, 
lyrical and absurd moment comes near 
the end, when Juliet mouths along to a 
Lanza aria, as a monochrome sequence 
shows her family united and happy. 
Although the film assiduously avoids 
making any definite comment about 
the girls’ morality, their sanity or their 
motivation for the killing, such scenes 
capture the strange euphoric loneli¬ 
ness of their world of sword-bearers, 
matinee idols and self-glorification. As 
the girls repeatedly pummel Honora 
on the head, the vibrantly coloured vio¬ 
lence is intercut with more black and 
white, now showing Juliet on a ship, 
joyously cocooned between her par¬ 
ents and waving to Pauline on the 
quayside. These are the last shots of the 
film, which ends therefore not with a 
neat return to where it began, but with 
an enigmatic, elliptical allusion to an 
emotional and psychological turmoil 
that remains unresolved. 

This single idealised image sums up 
the strange sense of distance which 
pervades Heavenly Creatures: a distance 
which extends beyond the obvious sep¬ 
aration between reality and fantasy, to 
touch on such diverse things as 
Pauline’s detached third-person diary 
descriptions of “these lovely two” or 
the way in which the camera, although 
often showing the girls in extreme 
close-up, always gives the impression 
of observing, of trying to understand 
but never quite getting there. Accom¬ 
panying the details of the girls’ sen¬ 
tence and subsequent release is Lanza’s 
rendition of “You’ll Never Walk 
Alone”, at once poignant and puzzling. 
For all its sensuousness, its detail and 
its affection, Heavenly Creatures leaves 
Juliet and Pauline as mysterious as 
they were at the beginning. Although 
difficult to attribute, this is somehow 
the source of the film’s brilliance; with¬ 
out casting judgment over the girls’ 
actions, it never seeks to explain them. 
After Pauline and Juliet sleep together, 
the diary entry refers to “the joy of that 
thing called sin”, which could be read 
as being specifically about sex or about 
everything besides. The whole film is a 
breathtaking blend of the particular 
and the opaque, a deft juggling act 
with the two undefinable notions of 
joy and sin. 

Stella Bruzzi 
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• San Francisco. Louis, a vampire, is 
interviewed by Malloy, a young 
man who collects taped reminiscences. 
Louis reveals he lived in Louisiana in 
the eighteenth century, the master of a 
plantation. Grieving for a dead wife, 
Louis wanders around New Orleans 
and is saved from a robber by Lestat, 
who offers him the chance to become a 
vampire. Louis, drinking Lestat’s blood 
as he dies, is transformed, but rebels 
against the predatory Lestat’s cruelty 
and tries to subsist on the blood of ani¬ 
mals. Louis’s slaves are on the point of 
rebellion when he frees them and 


burns down the plantation. 

In New Orleans, Louis finds Claudia, 
a newly-orphaned child of a plague vic¬ 
tim, and cannot resist drinking her 
blood, whereupon Lestat turns her into 
an unageing vampire. As decades pass, 
Claudia resents Lestat for robbing her 
of the chance to grow up. With Louis’s 
tacit approval, Claudia tries to murder 
Lestat by tricking him into drinking 
laudanum-laced blood, cutting his 
throat and dumping him in the 
swamp. Claudia prepares to depart for 
Europe, but the withered Lestat attacks 
them and Louis sets fire to him, burn¬ 
ing down their town house. 

Years later, in Paris, Louis encounters 
other vampires. Armand, 400-year-old 
proprietor of a theatre where vampire 
killings are passed off as illusions, 
recognises Louis as a kindred soul and 
asks him to be a bridge to the modern 
world. Santiago, a clownish sadist, sus¬ 
pects Claudia of the murder of a vam¬ 
pire - the only crime among their kind. 
Claudia, feeling rejected by Louis’ 
interest in Armand, insists Louis turn 
Madeleine, a woman she has chosen to 
be her companion, into a vampire. San¬ 
tiago seizes Claudia and Madeleine and 
executes them by exposure to sunlight. 
Louis destroys Santiago and his brood 
with scythe and fire, and burns down 
the theatre. Parting from Armand, 
Louis experiences the twentieth cen¬ 
tury by compulsive cinema-going. In 
1988, he returns to New Orleans and 
encounters Lestat, still injured, living 
as a pathetic recluse. Malloy begs Louis 
to make him a vampire, but Louis 
leaves in disgust. Driving away, Malloy 
is attacked by Lestat, rejuvenated by 
young blood, who promises to turn the 
interviewer into a vampire. 


• Instantly after publication in 
1975, Anne Rice’s Interview with the 
Vampire was optioned for filming, and 
has been in development ever since. It 
is easy to see what made the property 
so attractive, as it is to see the snags 
that have delayed production for 
nearly 20 years. The novel has roles 
uniquely suited to male film stars 
(defending his controversial casting of 
Tom Cruise and Brad Pitt, Neil Jordan 
correctly points out that Rice’s glam¬ 
orous, self-regarding, luminous mon¬ 
sters demand to be played by bigger- 
than-life name actors) and contains 
set-pieces which read like spectacular 
movie scenes (several of which Jordan 
has omitted). 

It also has the historic sweep of a TV 
mini-series, combined with perverse 
material that could never be done on 
American network television and an 
all-in-one-night narrative frame that 
would resist serialisation even though 
the straggling plot might provide a 
working description of the term 
‘episodic’. The thorniest problem of all, 
though, is Rice’s use of the vampire 
myth not for horror but for philosophi¬ 
cal enquiry, with Louis maundering on 
at length about his place in the uni¬ 
verse under God. 

In the event, after much public argu¬ 
ment and kiss-and-make-up between 
author and film-makers, the film of 
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Interview is perhaps as strong as it could 
be, given concealed but inherent weak¬ 
nesses in the original material. Some¬ 
times, as it trips through two cen¬ 
turies, the film overdoses on montage: 
decades are encapsulated with a fluny 
of impressions that can never convey 
the changelessness that so frustrates 
Claudia. However, the kitsch-sounding 
summation of the twentieth century in 
terms of movie sunrises ( Sunrise , Nosfer- 
atu et al) is surprisingly effective, even 
to the throwaway punch line that has 
Louis re-encountering Lestat after wast¬ 
ing an evening on Tequila Sunrise. 
Exposed by the adaptation are some 
astonishingly ramshackle plot transi¬ 
tions, papered over by clever banter in 
the novel, but shown up for arrant 
melodrama here. By the time Louis has 
ended a third episode by burning down 
the set, the device becomes tiresome. 

Fortunately, Jordan’s work here is 
more in keeping with the fantastical 
The Company of Wolves than the echt-Hol- 
lywood of High Spirits. Never allowing 
make-up effects to swamp character as 
he did in his werewolf outing, Jordan 
achieves tiny moments of inexplicable 
creepiness (the stone eyes of the tomb- 
image of Louis’ dead wife closing as he 
dies) and genuinely shocking scenes of 
physical horror (Lestat’s blood pouring 
from his throat in a tide that threatens 
Claudia’s delicate pumps). While the 
first half sometimes seems cramped for 
an historical epic, the trip to Paris 
allows for marvellous full-blooded 
decadences such as the vampire the 
atre with its Jean Rollin-like ritual cru¬ 
elties. Sadly, the last-minute reversal, 
as Lestat pops up magically in Molloy’s 
car without any narrative justification, 
reduces the grand vision to just 
another horror movie. 

Though Louis is given an unusual 
interior life, and Lestat and Claudia 
remain among the most striking vam¬ 
pire characters in fiction, everyone else 
who passes through the overpopulated 
story is stuck with being a one-scene 
victim or a plot contrivance. Stephen 
Rea’s Santiago, who has a neat Chap- 
linesque introduction as he teases 
Louis on a Paris street, suffers espe¬ 
cially from an ill-thought-out subplot. 
He first declares it unforgivable for one 
vampire to murder another. Then he 
kills Claudia merely on suspicion, inci¬ 


dentally destroying Madeleine and 
thus violating his own rule. Antonio 
Banderas’ gloomy Armand suffers 
from playing stooge to tiresome 
stretches of religious debate, then 
allows his life work to be wrecked for 
no real reason and steps out of the 
story, presumably to sulk for a few 
more centuries. 

The subtitle, which Rice has retro¬ 
actively stuck on new editions of her 
book, indicates an ambition to chroni¬ 
cle all of vampire-kind, but the 
strength of the film is the uneasy, eroti- 
cised, disturbing relationship between 
Louis and Lestat. The elder vampire 
tries to nudge his prissier pupil into 
indulging a capacity for sin, and their 
shared crime - the creation of Claudia 
- is the event which ends the stasis of 
their lives, consigning Lestat to the 
past and pushing Louis out into the 
world in search of answers. 

While the import of Interview is in 
Louis’ quizzing of human and inhu¬ 
man nature, the novel’s lasting appeal 
lies with Lestat and Claudia, and Jor¬ 
dan’s film is less likely to be remem¬ 
bered for its philosophy than for its 
action. Pitt’s pouting Louis signals 
modernity by confessing his confused 
alienation, which Armand marks as 
the characteristic of the age, but the 
devils get all the best tunes. Remark¬ 
ably, 12 year-old Kirsten Dunst plays 
Claudia as an embittered woman in a 
pre-teenage body, a uniquely childish 
monster who kills her dressmaker or 
piano teacher on a whim and then nuz¬ 
zles up to her ‘parents’ for approval. 

In subsequent much inferior novels, 
Rice has recanted her depiction in Inter¬ 
view of Lestat as a dashing monster, 
infusing him with Louis’ conscience 
and introspection, but the character 
works best as a villain. Using an effemi¬ 
nate version of his Far and Away accent. 
Cruise is a fine narcissist monster. 
Demonstrating a wit rarely seen in his 
earlier work, he justifies his atrocities 
(“God kills indiscriminately and so 
shall we”) and complains after the 
Louisiana purchase that he dislikes the 
taste of democratic American blood. By 
contrast with Pitt, and following Gaiy 
Oldman’s lovelorn Dracula, it is 
refreshing to find a screen vampire 
who truly relishes being a monster. 

Kim Newman 
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In New York, Leon, a hitman, is 
given the job of scaring off a new 
gang leader. He executes his task, 
silently disposing of numerous side 
kicks. Back at his dingy Little Italy 
apartment, Leon, meets a neighbour’s 
12-year-old daughter, Mathilda, on the 
stairs. Her father is being visited by 
Stansfield, a crooked police agent 
about some adulterated cocaine. The 
next morning, while Mathilda is at the 
shops, Stansfield and his men return 
and murder her father, stepmother, 
sister and little brother. They are still 
there when she comes back, so she 
walks straight up to Leon’s apartment, 
begging him to let her in. He finally 
gives in, saying she can stay one night. 

Discovering his profession, she per¬ 
suades him to train her as a killer so 
she can avenge her brother’s death. 
Leon collects some of his earnings 
from his mentor Tony, and he and 


Mathilda check into a hotel as father 
and daughter. But when Mathilda 
decides that she is falling in love with 
Leon she tells the hotel proprietor they 
are lovers, and they are thrown out. 

Mathilda goes back to her family’s 
apartment and finds a wad of cash her 
father has hidden. She hides as 
Stansfield enters and overhears his 
office address. She gets into the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, and follows him into 
the men’s room, but he traps her. Just 
as he is about to kill her, he is dis¬ 
turbed by a colleague, so holds her pris¬ 
oner in his office instead. Leon, back 
from a job that involves killing one of 
Stansfield’s bent cops, finds a note 
Mathilda has left and comes to her res¬ 
cue. Stansfield, furious, demands that 
Tony tell him where Leon is. Leon’s 
hotel is stormed by armed police but 
he fights them off. The couple manage 
to escape separately. Badly wounded, 
Leon walks out of the front entrance 
where Stansfield shoots him. As he 
dies he hands Stansfield the pin from 
a grenade, which then explodes. 
Mathilda returns to school and 
explains her stoiy. 


Call him old-fashioned but Luc 
Besson seems to be devoted to the 
resolutely romantic action movie, as 
well as to a rather fixed narrative. After 
Christophe Lambert, Jean-Marc Barr 
and Anne Parillaud, Jean Reno takes on 
the mantle of the sullen, lonely but 
highly skilled anti-hero. Leon is also a 
sly tribute to Reno’s role in Nikita as 
Victor the “cleaner”, the man called in 
to mop up when an assassination goes 
wrong. As such it starts with an inter¬ 
esting enough premise: what does a 
hitman do when he goes home? So we 
see Leon, straight after a brilliant, emo¬ 
tionless display of professional vio¬ 
lence, buy milk from his local store 
and engage in a po-faced spot of iron¬ 
ing and dusting. 

But as soon as we watch him at 
home, it becomes obvious that this hit¬ 
man has a weak spot - and is, there 
fore, about to meet his downfall. 
Although he sleeps sitting up, and 
with one eye open, cradling a pistol, he 
loves his houseplant. It does not take 
long for that needy, pretty little plant 
to take on a symbolic association with 
a needy, pretty little girl. Besson’s self- 
referentiality is extended further 
through Mathilda herself - a kind of 
mini-Nikita with her dark bob, sultry 
sulkiness and sure aim with a gun. The 
difference is that Mathilda is only 12. It 
cannot be a complete coincidence that 
putting the names Leon and Nikita 
together almost gives us Lolita, for one 
theme of that novel is echoed strongly 
here. Mathilda effortlessly and manip- 
ulatively turns the surrogate father 
and daughter into a chaste pair of 
lovers, first with her admission of love 
for Leon, and then with her sly “confes¬ 
sion” to the hotel proprietor. And naif 
Leon takes her seriously. So socially 
removed is he from the world that he 
accepts the transition without ques¬ 
tion, while his physical attitude 
towards her remains almost devoutly 
pure. It is the camera’s eye, not his, ► 
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◄ that lingers on Mathilda’s pre-teen, 
skimpily clad body. Despite his consid¬ 
erable skills, Leon, according to the 
film, is emotionally too immature him¬ 
self to know exactly what is going on. 

The reason for this is that Leon is a 
figure seen through a child’s eyes: 
those of Mathilda. It is her almost-ado- 
lescent wish-fulfilment that has cre¬ 
ated this strange deviant of the classic 
strong, silent male: part post-punk 
anti-hero, complete with unfath¬ 
omable glasses and stubble; part classic 
hitman - he even has a violin case with 
a machine-gun inside it - and part 
quaint gentleman. Leon will not kill 
women or children. 

This child’s eye view paints the other 
characters in broad sweeps too: Gary 
Oldman’s Stansfield is pure, crazy, cor¬ 
rupt cop, with extravagant manner¬ 
isms that range from an overwrought 
method of popping pills to an obses¬ 
sion with Beethoven and an ability to 
sniff the truth on people (a characteri¬ 
sation drawn from villains in comic 
books). Mathilda’s father is a caricature 
of abusive vulgarity, with his stereotyp- 
ically fat unkemptness and proclivity 
for slapping her whenever she gets in 
the way, while her step-mother is a 
walking Barbie doll, and her sister an 
aerobicised teenage nightmare. 

Leon turns the stuff of conventional 
story books into a virtual reality fairy¬ 
tale for streetwise, techno-age chil¬ 
dren. In it are offbeat, modern versions 
of goodies and baddies, plenty of vio¬ 
lence and even romance. Here, an ordi¬ 
nary hotel room can be transformed, 
in moments, into a blackened, gutted 
battlefield, swarming with armed 
police, still no match for superhero 
Leon, whose initial silent foray into a 
well-guarded hotel suite takes on the 
same intensity as getting through the 
levels of a computer game. 

Mathilda’s particular technological 
fantasy allows her to lose her nasty 
family, to learn to be a hitwoman, and 
to fall in love with her hero. When it is 
over, she shuts the book and goes back 
to school. She accepts Leon’s death 
with as much worldly wisdom as she 
accepted that he was a killer. It is, she 
knows, a tough world. For these cyni¬ 
cal and sophisticated children, movies 
have to better the crude computer-gen¬ 
erated images of their toys, and 
Besson’s visual style is a perfect amal¬ 
gam of traditional and modern: loom¬ 
ing, cartoon-style close-ups of faces; 
breath-taking frozen images such as a 
body hanging in a corridor, or a vertig¬ 
inous view from the top of the stairs 
and big, immaculately orchestrated 
action sequences. 

Besson likes to throw a rebellious 
woman into the works of his films. He 
obliges here by giving us a girl’s eye 
view that goes defiantly against gender 
stereotype (though not without some 
leering on his part). But to look for fur¬ 
ther meaning in Leon will get the 
viewer nowhere. Like all his other 
films, it is, intellectually, gorgeously 
insubstantial. Meanwhile, the kids 
who would love it are officially barred 
by its 18 certificate. 

Amanda Lipman 
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Pittsburgh. Eleven year-old Faith 
Corvatch and her brother Lariy 
consult her ouija board about the iden¬ 
tity of her future soul mate. The name 
Damon Bradley is spelled out. Three 
years later, at a fair, a fortuneteller 
comes up with an identical name. 

At twenty-eight Faith is engaged to 
Dwayne, a podiatrist. A few days before 
the wedding she receives a phone call 
from one of her fiance’s school friends. 
The caller’s name is Damon Bradley. 
Having ascertained that he is about to 
board a flight to Venice, Faith rushes to 
the airport for a sighting of the man 
she feels is destined for her. She is too 
late but decides to follow on the next 
plane. Her best friend and sister-in-law 
Kate, on the hop from her own mar¬ 
riage problems, accompanies her. 

Once in Italy, Faith and Kate trace 
Damon to an exclusive Venetian hotel 
only to find him gone. They hire a car 
and make for Rome. Their only lead, a 


woman who works in a boutique, tells 
them where they can catch up with 
Damon that evening. Meanwhile Kate 
embarks on a flirtation with the bou¬ 
tique’s proprietor, Giovanni. At the 
designated restaurant they glimpse 
Damon but he leaves before Faith can 
approach him. Tantalized, she runs 
after him, losing her shoe in the 
process. The shoe is retrieved by Peter 
Wright, a footwear salesman from 
Boston. Gleaning the requisite infor¬ 
mation, he passes himself off to Faith 
as Damon Bradley. The pair spend the 
night walking the streets of Rome in a 
romantic haze. They discover they have 
much in common; in other words, they 
are in love. When, however, Peter 
reveals his true identity. Faith is furi¬ 
ous and spurns him. 

Eventually Peter manages to per¬ 
suade her that he will help pick up the 
real Damon’s trail. Driving south to 
Positano with Giovanni and Kate, they 
track him down. Although Damon 
turns out to be impossibly handsome. 
Faith’s date with him turns sour when 
he starts groping her; he is definitely 
not her type. Peter, ever watchful, 
intervenes and in the fight which 
ensues, the truth is revealed: this 
Damon is also an impostor hired by 
Peter to disillusion Faith. Irate, she 
breaks off her engagement and departs 
for home, just as Lariy, in conciliatory 
mood, arrives in pursuit of Kate. Larry 
tells Kate that he set Faith up with the 
ouija board and the fortuneteller as a 
boyish prank. 

At the airport Faith and Peter, in 
queues for separate flights, hear 
Damon Bradley’s name being paged. 
Simultaneously they rush for the infor¬ 
mation desk to discover the real 
Damon, a middleaged businessmen. 
Peter explains the situation and 
departs; Faith realises she loves him 
and gives chase. Though Peter’s flight 
is closed, sympathetic airline staff 
allow Faith on board and the pair 
embrace to the applause of passengers 
and crew. 


It seems appropriate, if more 
than a little pitiable, that contem- 
poraiy romantic comedies should rely 
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so heavily on dissertations on the 
meaning of love. Could this film do for 
Rilke’s ‘You Who Never Arrived’ what 
Four Weddings and a Funeral has done for 
W.H. Auden in the poetry sales stakes? 
More arch even than that confection, 
Only You's central thesis is the meeting 
of minds. Its heroine. Faith, teaches 
English at high school, which allows 
for a generous peppering of literary 
references. Her first scene as an adult 
finds her expounding impassionedly 
on the ideals of platonic love. Even the 
names are charged with corny 
significance: Faith, trusting in destiny, 
searches for her swain, Damon, only to 
find her Mr Wright under her nose. 

It is cinema, however, specifically 
that group of romantic comedies made 
and set in the 50s featuring the Ameri¬ 
can ingenue on vacation in Italy - any¬ 
thing from Three Coins in the Fountain to 
Roman Holiday - which provides the 
main body of allusions. Indeed Faith 
and Peter’s compatibility appears to 
hinge on the ease with which they’re 
able to reenact the scene in Roman Holi¬ 
day where Gregory Peck and Audrey 
Hepburn put their hands in the 
statue’s mouth. The period feel lingers 
over the film, from the wedding gown 
foisted on Faith by her prospective 
mother-in-law, which she is conve¬ 
niently modelling when the fateful 
phone call arrives and is subsequently 
too preoccupied to remove, to the 
interminable sight-seeing tours of 
fountains. Marisa Tomei as Faith has a 
kind of breathless elfin quality 
intended to mimic the ethereality of 
Hepburn, while even Giovanni’s patter 
is reminiscent of Rossano Brazzi in 
Summer Madness. 

It’s as if romantic love is perceived to 
be a much-craved but easily denied 
commodity for contemporary audi¬ 
ences. Because it is seen to be unten¬ 
able it has to be delivered second-hand, 
self-consciously, as a parody of itself. 
Hence the lush location shots, the 
glistening moonlit streets resembling 
the set of some classic musical, the 
gushiest opera arias alongside 
schmaltz such as “Some Enchanted 
Evening” and “O Sole Mio” plus outra¬ 
geous dialogue like, “I was born to kiss 
you”. The film’s saving grace, perhaps, 
resides in the more cynical characters, 
Peter and Kate, who wise-crack their 
way through the gunge. 

At best Only You has something in 
common with Jewison’s earlier and 
thoroughly enjoyable Moonstruck, 
where the intensity of the passion 
between Cher and Nicholas Cage man¬ 
aged to be both touching and ridicu¬ 
lous, a happy coincidence of the over¬ 
blown and the mundane. Here, the 
effect is diluted because the site for 
romance is firmly fixed some place 
else, at some other time. The happy 
ending is delivered by benevolent Ali¬ 
talia staff incanting the word amore ; it 
deals in nostalgia and escapism, but 
not in emotions. For a light-hearted 
conceit about the tribulations of mis¬ 
taken identity. Only You dabbles too 
deeply and a shade too moralistically 
on the nature of true love. 

Jo Comino 
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Richard Tyler is afraid of almost 
everything. When his father 
sends him to the hardware store to col¬ 
lect supplies for the tree house that he 
is afraid to climb, Richard is caught in 
an electrical storm and takes shelter in 
a library. Inside he meets the librarian. 
Mr Dewey, who tries to interest him in 
borrowing some books, but Richard 
only wants to use the telephone. 
Dewey advises him, that if he gets lost, 
he should head for the ‘Exit’ sign. He 
discovers a rotunda whose dome is cov¬ 
ered by a mural with a wizard figure in 
the centre. Frightened by the storm, 
Richard slips and knocks himself 
unconscious. When he awakes, the 
mural begins to drip off the dome and 
form a tidal wave that engulfs Richard 
and turns him into a cartoon of him¬ 
self. The Pagemaster, the wizard figure 
in the mural, tells Richard that, in 
order to get back home, he must pur¬ 
sue the Exit sign and pass three tests of 
courage. Inside the library, Richard 
meets three anthropomorphised books 
named Horror, Adventure, and Fan¬ 
tasy, who assist him in his quest. 

The first test is entering a haunted 
house. Horror is afraid, and his fears 
seem justified when they meet Mr 
Jekyll, who turns into Mr Hyde and 
pursues them to the roof where they 
escape. They proceed to the Sea of 
Adventure by boat, but Moby Dick ship¬ 
wrecks them. Richard and Horror are 
picked up by Long John Silver and his 
mercenary crew, who press-gang them 
into searching for buried gold on Trea¬ 
sure Island. Saved by Fantasy and 
Adventure, they follow the Exit sign 
which now hovers over a castle in the 
land of Fantasy. They meet a fire 
breathing dragon. Richard engages it 
in battle and is swallowed whole. A 
handy copy of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
found in the dragon’s belly, helps 
Richard to escape and rejoin his 
friends. 

In the castle, Richard and company 
find a rotunda exactly like the one in 
the library. The Pagemaster, congratu¬ 
lating Richard on his bravery, sends 
him back to his old body, which 
involves overcoming his fear of heights 
by leaping into a vortex. Upon awaken¬ 
ing, Richard heads home, ready for 
life’s adventures, and eager to develop 
his reading skills. His parents, who 
have been looking for him, return 
home to find him asleep in the tree 
house. 


With the rich seam of well-known 
fairy tales mined to exhaustion, 
animation producers have been forced 
to quarry deeper for stories to tell. The 
formerly innovative Don Bluth stu- ► 
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◄ dio has reverted to using third divi¬ 
sion subjects like Thumbelina, while Dis¬ 
ney are tentatively experimenting with 
original material ( The Lion King, The 
Nightmare Before Christmas,) albeit con¬ 
ventionally structured. 20th Century 
Fox’s latest animated feature, The Page- 
master, can only be described as a meta¬ 
fiction. Set in a library with a librarian 
named after Melvil Dewey, the father 
of decimal classification, it brims with 
allusions to numerous classics of chil¬ 
dren’s fiction. Three of its major char¬ 
acters are genres in the form of living 
books. Its message, drummed in none 
too subtly, extols the empowering plea¬ 
sures of reading. 

Other cinematic influences are 
detectable but not overpoweringly 
pungent: a bit of The Neverending Story ; a 
dash of The Secret Life of Walter Mitty ; an 
animation/live action combined struc¬ 
ture which recalls Chuck Jones’ The 
Phantom Tollbooth (the transition is 
beautifully executed, but over much 
too quickly). Yet in The Pagemaster’s 
league table of recommended art 
forms, the literary consistently out¬ 
ranks the filmic, a strangely self-effac¬ 
ing gesture given that this is a film. The 
Pagemaster even insists that Richard 
has been turned into “an illustration”, 
rather than a mere “cartoon”. Clearly 
the film-makers are eager to avert 
parental criticism, overtly signposting 
the intention to supplement rather 
than supplant reading. One wonders 
how many parents will be aware that 
screenwriter/producer David Kirsch- 
ner, who wrote and co-produced An 
American Tail , was also responsible for 
the original Child’s Play, the alleged cor¬ 
rupter of Jamie Bulger’s juvenile killers 
(who probably never saw it), and if one 
believes the tabloids, the most evil film 
ever made. 

The Pagemaster, however, is a very 
worthy film, in line with 20th Century 
Fox’s earnest and eco-friendly FemGully: 
The Last Rainforest and Once upon a Forest. 
Like the latter, it is well-crafted, 
unlikely to corrupt or deprave, and 
faintly dull. The live action sequences 
book-ending the animation perfuncto¬ 
rily establish and conclude. Macaulay 
Culkin, bespectacled and restrained, 
has not broadened his range of facial 
expressions, and is still reminiscent of 
Harold Lloyd with a hormone problem, 
although not as talented. As a cartoon, 
he’s rather more likable, speaking his 
lines well despite the fact that his voice 
broke during the three years it took to 
make the film. 

Christopher Lloyd does his stock 
rent-a-loony schtick as Mr Dewey/The 
Pagemaster and the rest of the cast of 
voice actors includes a hammy Patrick 
Stewart, the ubiquitous Whoopi Gold¬ 
berg, Leonard Nimoy, and Frank 
Welker - the last a Mel Blanc de nos 
jours. The animation, directed by Mau¬ 
rice Hunt, is pretty and suitably book¬ 
ish and the whole moves along swiftly 
enough. My date for the press screen¬ 
ing, seven-year-old Jay, appeared to like 
it, although he seemed more interested 
in playing with his Lion King toy from 
MacDonalds. 

Leslie Felperin 
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Songs/Music Extracts 

Beacon presents 

“Laughing Song" 

A Dirty Hands 

by Rachel Portman; 

production 

“Where the Spirits 

Executive Producers 

Roar" by Jake Parker, 

Tom Rosenberg 

Alan Parker; “A 

Marc Abraham 

Chewing Song" by 

Producers 

Joe Hayden, Theo A. 

Alan Parker 

Metz; “God Rest Ye 

Armyan Bernstein 

Merry Gentlemen” 

Robert F. Colesberry 

performed by The San 

Associate Producer 

Brass Quartet; “Waltz 

Lisa Moran 

of the Flowers” by 

Production Co-ordinator 

Pyotr Tchaikovsky, 

Ingrid Johanson 

“All’ungherese” 

Unit Production Managers 

by Franz Schubert, 

James Bigwood 

“Canzonetta” by Felix 

Chris Coles 

Mendelssohn, “O Come 

Location Manager 

All Ye Faithful". “Silent 

Liz Matthews 

Night” performed by 

Location Co-ordinator 

The San String 

Gina Fortunato 

Orchestra; “Rigoletto" 

Assistant Directors 

by Giuseppe Verdi, 

Peter Kohn 

performed by JoAnne 

Molly M. Mayeux 
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Trey Batchelor 

Constantin Belyayev; 

Casting 

“The San Waltz” by 

Howard Feuer 

Rachel Portman, 

Juliet Taylor 

performed by The San 

ADR Voice: 

Waltz Quartet; “Casta 

Barbara Harris 

Diva" (from “Norma") 

Location: 

by Vincenzo Bellini, 

Judy Bouley 

performed by Sara 

Screenplay 

Simas, Mary Jane Corry; 

Alan Parker 

“Christmas Oratorio 

Based on the novel by 

(Opus 12)” by Camille 

T. Coraghessan Boyle 

Saint-Saens, performed 

Script Supervisor 

by The Mid-Hudson 

Dianne Dreyer 

Camerata Choir; 

Director of Photography 

“Mississippi Rag” by 

Peter Biziou 

W.H. Krell, “Neapolitan 

Camera Operator 

Dance" by Peter 

Michael Roberts 

Tchaikovsky, 

Editor 

performed by The San 

Gerry Hambling 

Garden Brass Ensemble 

Production Designer 

Supervising Sound Editors 

Brian Morris 

Alan Robert Murray 

Art Directors 

Terry Rodman 

John Willett 

Sound Editors 

UK: 

Donald J. Malouf 

Richard Earl 

Walter Newman 
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Jayme S. Parker 

Claudette Didul 

Albert Gasser 

Set Dressers 
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Bill Alford 

Supervising ADR Editor 
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Beth Christian 
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Hal Gardner 

Denise Horta 

Larry Brew 
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Neil Burrow 

Food Design 

Patrick Bietz 

Dennis A. Nowe 

Leonard Gescke 
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Sound Mixers 

Scott Murphy 

Nelson Stoll 
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Music: 

Peter Childs 

Dick Lewzey 
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ADR Mixer 

Bruce Stultz 

Dean Drabin 

James Onate 

Foley Mixers 

Special Effects Co-ordinator 

Marilyn Graf 

Alan E. Lorimer 

Mary Jo Lang 

Special Effects Foreman 

ADR Recordist 

Dave Simmons 
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Costume Design 
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Penny Rose 

Ron Grafton 

Wardrobe Supervisor 

Carolyn Tapp 

John Hay 

Sound Re-recording Mixers 

Make-up Supervisor 
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Scott Millan 
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Anna Behlmer 

Martin Samuel 

Sound Re-recordists 

Titles/Opticals 

Andrea Lakin 

Pacific Title 

Music 

Rachel Portman 

Samuel F. Kaufman 


Foley Artists 

Jean Wenderlich 

Kevin Bartnoff 

Ralph 

Ellen Heuer 

Mark Jeffrey Miller 

John Roesch 

Woodbine 

Hilda Hodges 

Joanne Pankow 

Stunt Co-ordinators 

Laughing Lady 

Gary Combs 

Mary Jane Corry 

John Robotham 

Pianist 

Richard Valliere 

Cast 

George Nannarello 

Anthony Hopkins 

James Bigwood 

Dr John Harvey Kellogg 

Reporters 

Bridget Fonda 

David Kraus 

Eleanor Lightbody 

Laughing Instructor 

Matthew Broderick 

D. Anthony Pender 

Will Lightbody 

Waiter on Train 

John Cusack 

Mary Lucy Bivins 

Charles Ossining 

Woman on Train 

Dana Carvey 

William Hempel 

George Kellogg 

Bellman 

Michael Lemer 

Richard H. Thornton 

Goodloe Bender 

Mr Abernathy 

Colm Meaney 

LisaAltomare 

Dr Lionel Badger 

Mrs Portois 

John Neville 

Jim Bath 

Endymion Hart-Jones 

Bartender 

Lara Flynn Boyle 

Madeline Shaw 

Ida Muntz 

Barbara Phillips 

Trad Lind 

Waitresses 

Nurse Irene Graves 

Lindsay Hutchinson Berte 

Camryn Manheim 

Breathing Instructor 

Virginia Cranehill 

OeniseS.Bass 

Roy Brocksmith 

Nurse 

Poultney Dab 

Charlotte H. Ballinger 

NorbertWeisser 

‘San’ Guest 

Dr Spitzvogel 

John Henry Scon 

Monica Parker 

Bath Attendant 

Mrs Tindermarsh 

Richard K. Olsen 

Jacob Reynolds 

Fox Fur Man 

Young George Kellogg 

Ann Deagon 

Michael Goodwin 

Fox Fur Woman 

Dr Frank Linniman 

Thomas Myers Jnr 

Marshall Efron 

Process Server 

Bartholomew 

Beth Bostic 

Bookbinder 

Miss Jarvis 

Alexander Slanksnis 

Kerry Maher 

Mr Unpronounceable 

Doorman 

Carole Shelley 

Sam Gamer 

Mrs Hookstratten 

Gabriel Barre 

Farrington 

Desk Clerk 

10,800 feet 

Robert Tracey 

Ernest O’Reilly 

120 minutes 

Ann Tucker 

Dolby stereo 

Hannah 

In colour 

Jemila Ericson 

Duart 

Mrs Kellogg 

Prints by 

Marianne Muellerleile 

Nurse Bloethal 

Technicolor 


1907. Battle Creek, Michigan. Dr 
John Harvey Kellogg’s Sanitarium 
is dedicated to ‘biological living’ which 
proscribes meat, alcohol and sex. 
Eleanor Lightbody arrives with her 
husband Will who has, she fears, dam¬ 
aged his stomach through alcohol 
abuse and ‘poisonous’ food. While Kel¬ 
logg is greeting them, his adopted 
adult son George starts kicking up a 
stir. He’s come to the ‘San’, as usual, to 
demand money from his father. After a 
cursory examination. Will is thrust 
into a wheelchair and prescribed a rig¬ 
orous round of enemas. Sexually frus¬ 
trated, he fantasises about his allotted 
carer. Nurse Graves, and a fellow guest, 
Ida Muntz. 

Charles Ossining, whom the Light- 
bodys met on the train to Battle Creek, 
joins the host of entrepreneurs in the 
burgeoning ‘health food’ business but 
finds that his partner, Goodloe Bender, 
has spent the start-up funds provided 
by Charles’ aunt and has not secured a 
site for a factory. Later, Charles bright¬ 
ens when he meets George, making 
him a partner so that the projected 
product, Per-Fo, can carry the Kellogg 
name. The trio find a site, albeit an 
unhygienic one, and set about devising 
a recipe. 

Will learns how to turn certain treat¬ 
ments to his advantage, enjoying the 
electric/sexual charge of the Sinusoidal 



Paved with good intentions: Broderick 


Bath. Sex is banned in the ‘San’, but he 
manages to slip under Ida Muntz’s 
sheets and to embrace Eleanor before 
she is chased away by Nurse Graves. Dr 
Lionel Badger, an ‘expert on the cli¬ 
toris’ and no ally of Kellogg, arrives at 
the ‘San’, and his ideas begin to 
influence Eleanor. Meanwhile, George 
returns to throw boxes of excrement at 
the guests. We learn through a series of 
flashbacks that in childhood he con¬ 
stantly repulsed Kellogg’s discipline 
through sheer obduracy. 

Angered by a series of deaths (includ¬ 
ing that of Ida Muntz), Will visits the 
Red Onion Restaurant, where he 
drinks heavily and eats meat with 
Ossining, offering him $1,000 to help 
him with his business. Back at the 
‘San’, Will disgraces himself, vomiting 
over Kellogg, who promptly decides to 
operate to remove a ‘kink’ from Will’s 
intestines. Meanwhile, at Per-Fo, they 
decide to steal others’ cornflakes and 
rebox them. 

Increasingly influenced by Badger’s 
rhetoric of sexual freedom and animal 
rights, Emily snatches a woman’s fox 
collar and casts it into the lake. Baring 
her breasts, she invites the woman’s 
protesting husband to flay her as he 
might a fox. While Will enjoys the plea¬ 
sures of a penis-stimulating Dusselberg 
Belt, Eleanor visits a Dr Spitzvogel who 
performs ‘womb manipulation’, mas¬ 
turbation by another name. 

At Bender’s hotel, Charles discovers 
that his partner has checked out, leav¬ 
ing him to pick up the bill. Unable to 
pay, he flees, only to land in more trou¬ 
ble. His visiting aunt has inadvertently 
riled Kellogg by telling him of George’s 
partnership with Charles. Kellogg 
exposes Charles’ defrauding of his 
aunt, and the police, still chasing the 
unpaid bill, catch up with him. 

Boating with Nurse Graves, Will 
resists making love to her. But, back on 
land, he discovers Eleanor being 
‘treated’ by Spitzvogel. Will beats him; 
Eleanor protests that he was only mak¬ 
ing her feel happy, something Will 
wouldn’t know about. Will replies that 
he has never felt better. They agree to 
return home. George sets fire to the 
‘San’ and, in the confusion, falls into a 
vat of nut butter. Kellogg saves George 
and embraces him. A coda reveals that 
Will and Eleanor lived happily; Charles 
made his fortune from a cola drink; 
and Kellogg died at 70, while perform¬ 
ing a stunt to demonstrate his health. 


The film begins with a bout of 
laughter - forced laughter - the 
Sanitarium guests asked to guffaw 
repeatedly as part of a fitness regime. 
It’s a novel strategy - open with an 
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extended on-screen laugh, and hope 
the audience gets the idea. Add images 
of Kellogg spinning on one of his 
eccentric ‘health machines’ and the 
film offers not an introduction but an 
imperative: you will be amused. 

Director Alan Parker’s screenplay 
adapts T. Coraghessan Boyle’s 1993 
novel The Road To Wellville, a fictional 
recreation of Kellogg and his Sanitar¬ 
ium. At times Parker sticks very closely 
to the novel, lifting, for example, lines 
of dialogue from the text. However, he 
also makes major changes which tend 
to put a brighter spin on events. That’s 
the least that can be said of Kellogg res¬ 
cuing George from the vat. In the 
novel, Kellogg, in a feverish act of 
revenge, drowns George in the nut but¬ 
ter. So flagrant is this amendment that 
any send-up of syrupy Hollywood adap¬ 
tations would have rejected it as over- 
the-top. Boyle’s novel is hardly doom¬ 
laden. His prose revels in comic, 
grotesque characters, in the scabrous 
details of quackery. But there’s a cut¬ 
ting edge of ambition, greed and mad 
conviction. After George’s death, Kel¬ 
logg the scientist dismisses his adopted 
son as an “experiment that hadn’t 
worked”. Parker’s version allows for lit¬ 
tle but buffoonery. 

Equipped with a set of false front 
teeth that his mouth can’t contain, his 
face primed for disapproval, Anthony 
Hopkins gives Kellogg the look of a 
starched Bugs Bunny, and pitches his 
delivery somewhere between WC 
Fields and Billy Graham. It’s a well con¬ 
ceived and executed turn, catching 
much of the spookiness that the script 
otherwise wants to forget. Battle Creek 
is a land of caricature, where the Light- 
bodys are dwarfed by outsize types 
such as Goodloe Bender (Michael 
Lerner reprising the bluster of his Jack 
Lipnick character from Barton Fink). As 
Ida Muntz, Lara Flynn Boyle wears a 
complexion so green she might have 
been dipped in pea juice. However, in 
terms of excess, Hopkins’ real competi¬ 
tion comes from the pseudo-scientific 
devices littering the ‘San’ - Parker’s 
design team partly working from the 
real Kellogg’s documents. 

Watching a screen filled with all this 
detail is akin to viewing a painstak¬ 
ingly realised comic illustration let 
down by a duff caption. There is so 
much going on - actors continually- 
mugging, contraptions ceaselessly 
turning - that you feel beaten into sub¬ 
mission. With The Commitments, Parker 
showed himself highly adept at direct¬ 
ing comedy but this film sags because 
it persists in giving more of the same. 
Such unrelieved attention to sex and 
scatology is normally the preserve of 
the rag mag. 

Any film adaptation of The Road To 
Wellville would face problems since 
much of the novel’s vividness is carried 
in the narrative voice. The characters - 
more properly types - are supporting 
players. The film’s visual clutter 
attempts to mirror Boyle’s showy prose 
but completely misses his cool skewer¬ 
ing of charlatans and fools. Instead, we 
get so many flabby capers. 

Robert Yates 


Rough Diamonds 

Australia 1994 


Director: Donald Crombie 

Certificate 
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Wayne Goodwin 

Music Supervisor 

John McDonald 
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Rough” by E. Craven, 

S. Joyce, performed by 
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You” byj. Rodgers, Mc¬ 
Williams, performed by 
Rick Carey; “She’ll Be 
Gone" by Z. Denn, per¬ 
formed by Terry Dean; 
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by A. Bowies, perform¬ 
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by Jason Donovan, 

Danni Ella Baha; 


“My Achin’ Heart” by 
G. Porter, performed 
by Peter Phelps; “Old 
Man Emu” by and 
performed by John 
Williamson; “Two 
Strong Hearts" 
by B. Woolley, A. Hill, 
performed by Danni 
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Choreography 
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Sound Editors 
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Sam Tyrrell 
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7,954 feet 
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Chrissie Bright and her daughter 
Lisa are running away from 
Chrissie’s unfaithful solicitor husband. 
They meet Mike Tyrrell in the Queens¬ 
land Outback when his truck acciden¬ 
tally smashes into Chrissie’s parked 
Mercedes. He offers to let them stay 
with him and his sister Sam until the 
local mechanic fixes the car. Chrissie 
learns that despite his impressive 
ranch, Mike is in deep debt to the bank, 
and may lose everything if his prize 
bull fails to win at the Brisbane show. 
After a frosty start, Mike and Chrissie 
warm to each other, especially after he 
discovers that she used to be a profes¬ 
sional country and western singer he 
once admired. She helps him get back 
some stolen cattle from neighbouring 
farmers. 

Mike enters a rodeo, and comes sec¬ 
ond to his old friend Dozer Brennan, 
who owes him money. Instead of 
repairing the debt, Dozer offers Mike a 
share in the profits of a fairground 
attraction he has bought. At a dance, 
Mike and Chrissie are cajoled into 
singing together on stage. Chrissie 
realises she has found her true voca¬ 
tion, and decides to go back into 
singing. When the local banker, 
Arthur, arrives to repossess the bull, 
Mike and Dozer get into a fist fight and 
are arrested. Chrissie, Sam and Lisa 
steal back the bull and take it to the 
Brisbane Show where it wins first 
prize. However, Chrissie is arrested. 
Her solicitor husband tries to defend 
her in court, but she decides to simply 
plead guilty and pay the A$500 fine 
and stay with Mike until she can pay it 
off. As their love blossoms, so does her 
singing career. 


Rough Diamonds is like a forget¬ 
table made-for-television film 
that could be programmed for the wee 
est small hours of the morning and 
never noticed or remembered, even if 
it had been seen by an audience on the 
scale of the World Cup’s. Were it not 
for the presence of faded starlet Jason 
Donovan as beleaguered rancher Mike, 
it is unlikely that it would have ever 
gained a theatrical release in this coun¬ 


try. It will certainly do few favours for 
the generally good critical reputation 
of Australian cinema. 

Despite the publicity’s description of 
it as “an uniquely Australian story”, 
Rough Diamonds seems remarkably like 
a hundred American westerns, except 
with eucalyptus trees and lots of 
“G’day”s. Considering the Outback set¬ 
ting, it lacks a single aboriginal charac¬ 
ter. The only topical allusion comes in 
an impassioned speech of Chrissie’s 
about farmers having “to pay for the 
losses of celebrity businessmen”, possi¬ 
bly a sly reference to the Alan Bond 
scandal. Bland and easily exportable, it 
slips down as unnoticeably as Aus¬ 
tralian lager. Much like the Australian 
soap operas on television, Rough Dia¬ 
monds is simplistic, cheap, and poorly 
acted, yet it lacks the addiction-form¬ 
ing narrative tackiness that makes 
Neighbours and Home and Away so 
endearing. 

Clearly aimed at a pre-teen audience, 
it harbours few pretensions about its 
cinematic merit, and gets on with its 
business of generating occasions for 
Jason Donovan to take off his shirt 
with merciful swiftness. The man who 
almost bankrupted The Face for report¬ 
ing rumours that he was gay is given 
ample opportunity to display his butch 
charms. Cruising about the sets in 
rugged plaid shirts and blond streaks, 
crooning manfully with his character¬ 
istic weedy tenor, he looks unquestion¬ 
ably straight. The rest of the cast of 
vaguely familiar-looking Australian 
actors muddle along, obviously in awe 
of working with such a megastar of 
masculinity. Angie Milliken as Chrissie 
performs more than adequately and 
refrains from being upstagingly pretty. 
The real rising star to watch is Banjo, 
who plays the prize bull Brigalow Wan¬ 
derer III. Apparently described in the 
script as a “deep thinker”, he indeed 
looks wonderfully pensive, bullish and 
full of the sperm that the film keeps 
reminding us is so lucrative. It was a 
brave move on Donovan’s part to con¬ 
sent to share the screen with another 
stud of such magnitude. 

Leslie Felperin 


Rough rider: Jason Donovan 
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TheShawshank 

Redemption 


USA 1994 

Director: Frank Darabont 
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Allan Roberts. Doris 

Distributor 
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Rank 

by Cliff Friend. Irving 

Production Company 
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Castle Rock 
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Entertainment 
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Executive Producers 
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by The Johnny Otis 

David Lester 
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Producer 
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1954 Landlady 


Robert Haley 
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1954 Food-Way 
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Manager 
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lana Snyder 


1954 Food-Way Woman 



1946. On trial for murdering his 
wife and her lover, Andy 
Dufresne, a mild-mannered New Eng¬ 
land banker who claims he is innocent, 
is given a double life sentence and sent 
to Shawshank State Prison. He strikes 
up a friendship with Red. a fellow pris¬ 
oner who has already served 20 years of 
his life sentence, and who does a flour¬ 
ishing trade smuggling goods into the 
penitentiary. Andy is sent to work in 
the laundry, where one day he is 
attacked by some fellow inmates led by 
the mean Bogs. The beatings become a 
regular occurrence. One day, Andy 
overhears one of the guards talking 
about his finances and offers him 
advice; soon he is acting as broker for 
all the guards. After a particularly sav¬ 
age attack by Bogs. Andy spends a 
month in the infirmary. Red procures 
various gifts for Andy including a Rita 
Hayworth poster, which takes pride of 
place in Andy’s cell. The warden sends 


Andy to work in the library, where he 
runs his financial advice shop. Andy 
starts writing to the State to request 
better library facilities. Meanwhile 
Brooks, a veteran prisoner, finds that 
his parole has come through; once out¬ 
side. he commits suicide. This news 
upsets Andy and Red. After years of 
writing to the State, funds come 
through to improve the library. 

The Rita pin-up is replaced by one of 
Marilyn Monroe. The warden decides 
to set up a ‘inside out’ programme 
with the prisoners working in the com¬ 
munity; this transpires to be a scam for 
the warden to make money. Andy is 
requested to cook the books, and 
invents a silent partner. ‘Randall 
Stevens’, in whose account the money 
is stored. Meanwhile Raquel Welch 
replaces Monroe. A new young inmate. 
Tommy, tells Andy that on a previous 
sentence, he shared a cell with a man 
who confessed to murdering a young 
banker’s wife and her lover - the crime 
Andy was wrongly convicted of. Andy 
goes to the warden, who is un-coopera- 
tive; Andy refers to the warden’s scam, 
and is sent to solitary. Meanwhile the 
warden has Tommy shot. Andy 
confides to Red about his dreams of liv¬ 
ing in Mexico, and tells his friend that 
if he should ever get out. he should go 
and dig up a box that he once hid 
while courting with his wife. That 
night Andy disappears. Over the years 
he has been digging a tunnel, with his 
posters hiding the hole. Writing to the 
police, he informs them about the war¬ 
den’s corruption. At the same time he 
is able to assume the identity of Ran¬ 
dall Stevens and reap the rewards. 
Months later Red is granted parole and 
ends up in the same halfway house 
that Brooks stayed in. Contemplating 
suicide. Red decides to look for Andy’s 
box. Finding it, he discovers a wad of 
money and directions to Mexico. Red 
jumps bail and meets up with Andy in 
his dream location. 

With its unlikely coincidences 
and upbeat denouement, this is 
the prison movie as male melodrama 
par excellence. In a film where the only 
women are either feckless and dead 
(the prologue contains a brief peek of 


Dufresne’s wife) or pin-ups, it is also 
very much a nostalgic, ‘platonic’ male 
romance that yearns for an uncompli¬ 
cated time when men could be men in 
the movies. Spanning the years 1945 to 
1967, it could conceivably have been 
made during that period. Its liberal 
intentions and strong sense of perfor¬ 
mance also hanker for an era of quality 
cinema when actors could be giants. 
The towering Tim Robbins has a solid¬ 
ity and gentle interiority that occasion¬ 
ally reminds one here of Bun Lan¬ 
caster. Of equal excellence is Morgan 
Freeman as Red, who holds the film 
together with his poetic, often quip¬ 
ping narration. These are two good, 
highly likeable men whose moral 
worth is never in question. Their differ¬ 
ent social backgrounds are levelled by 
this, as much as by the fact that they 
have been brought together to be part 
of a very particular community. 
(Though they are both inside, there is 
still some sense of differentiation; the 
working-class Red helps his fellow 
inmates by procuring cigarettes and 
whisky, while the Ivy League-educated 
Andy aspires to build up the library.) 

In opposition to Red, Andy and their 
small band of friends - including 
Brooks, an insular veteran con whose 
interests are an obvious nod to The Bird 
Man of Alcatraz - are the corrupt 
officials who perpetuate a regime of 
hardship. Like many a Warner Bros 
film before it. The Shawshank Redemption 
is keen to reveal how damaging prison 
life can be. In the opening scenes, a 
new recruit is beaten senseless by the 
guards because he cries in the night. 
Equally brutal is the inmate Bogs, 
whose gang attempts to rape Andy. Red 
refers to them as ‘queers’. In the con¬ 
text of this film, it acts like a dis¬ 
claimer. ‘Queer’ means over there, dif¬ 
ferent and dangerous in its violent 
manifestation of masculinity, and 
nothing to do with the admiration that 
Red has for Andy. (He says of him 
“some birds ought not to be caged, 
their feathers are too bright".) Andy is 
intimately related to all that is beauti¬ 
ful in Red’s world, as in one scene 
when Andy hijacks the prison inter¬ 
com system and broadcasts an aria 
from The Marriage of Figaro. The music 
gives Red a “heartache". Such lyricism 
seeks to be a cover for any desire that 
there may be between the two. 

Likewise, the presence of the ulti¬ 
mate cover girl Rita Hayworth speaks 
volumes. She is after all the great dis¬ 
claimer in Gilda. a film bubbling with 
repressed male desire, which the Shaw¬ 
shank boys watch several times over. 
Her presence in that film too might be 
described as being paper thin. In The 
Shawshank Redemption, she is the first in 
a succession of women whose function 
is deceptive. The posters serve to hide 
Andy’s secret (and the tunnel, which 
connects up with the sewage drains, 
seems to be a very specific sort of back 
passage). It provides a means for the 
great escape to a utopic future. Sun. 
sea and freedom in Mexico - the 
euphoric ending to many a story of 
love on the run. 

Lizzie Francke 
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Solitaire for Two 


United Kingdom 1994 
Director: GarySinyor 
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Daniel Becker is a behavioural 
psychologist who lectures on 
body language to power-oriented busi¬ 
nessmen. He regularly uses his knowl¬ 
edge to manipulate actual or potential 
sexual partners. His attention is drawn 
to Katie, a lecturer in palaeontology. 
He finds her instantly sexually attrac¬ 
tive. but is shocked when she lashes 
out at him with a karate blow. Later, 
surreptitiously. Daniel observes her 
obsessively tidying her notes, and he 
sets up an encounter through which 
Katie cannot help but read their 
mutual compatibility. 

Despite her initial interest, she 
declines his invitation to dinner. Their 
paths cross at a marriage guidance 
bureau - Katie is arguing with the 
bureau’s director, he has been sent by 
his colleague Hany and Harry’s wife 
Caroline 'to prove willing’ to under¬ 
take a serious emotional commitment. 
Daniel renews the invitation and this 
time Katie agrees and confounds his 
expectations by turning up punctually. 
Over an uncomfortable meal, she 
reveals a nervous habit of completing 
other people’s sentences - the result of 
combining a high degree of defensive¬ 
ness with an astounding ability to read 
minds. Dinner ends disastrously when 
she physically attacks a waiter for his 
unuttered, but undoubtedly lascivious 
train of thought. 

Daniel considers dropping Katie but 
is encouraged to persevere by Harry 
and Caroline and by a local traffic 
policewoman of his acquaintance. 
Katie too has her defences against seri¬ 
ous entanglement. She turns up at 
Daniel’s flat with fellow palaeontolo¬ 
gist Sandip Tamar, with whom she 
may go to India to research a missing 
link in human evolution. 

Katie becomes jealous, having ‘read’ 
Daniel’s dream about making love to 
Caroline. When Sandip gets his grant 
confirmed, she decides to go with him 
to India and is doubly convinced when 
Daniel holds a vulgar surprise party at 
the Natural History Museum to 
announce their marriage - Daniel has 
taken her hesitation over his proposal 
as assent. Katie leaves with Sandip. 
When she realises that he too is sexu¬ 
ally attracted to her, she realises that 
she loves Daniel. She finally discovers 
him asleep at their private hideaway 
on Hampstead Heath. They agree to 
marry. 


Gary Sinyor’s second feature 
moves him up a rung or two from 
Leon the Pig Farmer. He demonstrates a 
tighter hold on narrative, with a good 
cast and a wise en scene persuasively in 
tune with the protagonists* emotional 
climate. It is good to see fresh London 
locations chosen and used with care, a 
professional use of sets and production 
design that benefits from association 
with Laura Ashley without ending up 
as an animated shopping catalogue. 
Screwball comedy is surely a genre 
worth exploring, giving occasion for 
romance. slapstick, sophisticated 
humour, and a critique of sexual and 
social mores. Given the film’s Natural 
History Museum location and palaeon¬ 



Only game in town: Amanda Pays 


tologist protagonist. Sinyor cannot 
avoid the comparison with Hawks’ 
Bringing Up Baby, but in tinkering in a 
rather ill thought-out way with that 
film’s astute view of relations between 
the sexes, Sinyor sets his film more 
towards Doris Day/Rock Hudson terri¬ 
tory than that of Hepbum/Grant. 

Amanda Pays’ palaeontologist shows 
the notion of the career woman to be 
inherently unfeasible. Katie is nervous, 
obsessive and defensive to the point of 
actual aggression. Archaically, the 
script lands her in the position of hav¬ 
ing to choose between career and mar¬ 
riage - apparently without irony. 
Sinyor’s tendency to dust off and bring 
out stereotypes, rather than to actually 
re-think characters and situations, 
means that science must inevitably be 
depicted as a dry and dusty occupation 
rather than as a passion that could 
rival or complement that of love. 
Again, the genre can assimilate slap¬ 
stick but this film seems so embar¬ 
rassed by Katie’s semi-voluntary 
recourse to karate that it barely occa¬ 
sions discussion, yet stylistically it 
marks a slip into the world of cartoon 
action. 

Katie’s ability to read minds may 
look like a way of milking easy laughs 
but it brings a series of problems in its 
train. Daniel's worst nightmares con¬ 
cerning close personal relationships 
are confirmed when Katie invades his 
sleeping mind, yet nowhere are these 
fears fully addressed. Scenes in which 
Katie dons a blindfold to avoid reading 
(male) minds - such as the book shop 
scene in which the entire male clien¬ 
tele is thinking about her sexually - 
are a recipe for a more nightmarish 
paranoia than the script can deal with. 

Sinyor opts too often for the large 
close-up (a victim here of both Holly¬ 
wood and the tendency to view on 
video). The director remarks in the 
press notes on the ‘American look’ he 
wanted for his film. Paradoxically, one 
of the film’s more enjoyable qualities is 
its unforced Englishness. Had Sinyor's 
delivery been equally unforced, he 
might have brought off a promisingly 
light and wryly observant comedy of 
sometimes botched manners. 

Verina Glaessner 
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• 1928. Giza, Egypt. A large circular 
artefact is discovered near the 
great pyramid. Catherine, daughter of 
one of the archaeologists, is given an 
amulet found with the artefact. The 
present day: Dr Daniel Jackson, 
ridiculed for a theory that the pyramid 
was not built by ancient Egyptians, is 
approached by Catherine and invited 
to join a US government project exam¬ 
ining the Giza artefact, a teleportation 
gate linked to another situated else¬ 
where in the universe. The military 
side of the project is commanded by 
Colonel Jack O’Neil, an officer trauma¬ 
tised by the recent accidental death of 
his son. Jackson deciphers the instruc¬ 
tions of the stargate and a team com¬ 
manded by O’Neil ventures through, 
emerging into a desert world. 



Jackson needs to find a key to the 
other stargate before the team can 
return. The amulet, which Catherine 
has given Jackson, convinces a local 
human chieftain that the Americans 
have come from the Gods, and Jackson 
learns from hieroglyphs that the 
inhabitants of the planet are 
descended from kidnapped ancient 
Egyptians. The absolute ruler of the 
world is Ra, an alien intelligence who 
lives on in the eternally renewed body 
of one of the Egyptians. Having been 
thrown off Earth by a slave revolt, Ra 
oppresses his people. O’Neil has 
brought an atom bomb to close the 
gate if he perceives a threat to Earth, 
but Ra gets hold of the device. 

Jackson falls in love with Sha’uri, 
daughter of the chieftain, while O’Neil 
finds a substitute son in Sha’uri’s 
brother Skaara. Jackson is killed and 
then revived by Ra, who tells him he 
plans to avenge himself on Earth by 
transmitting O’Neil’s bomb back there 
along with a mineral which will boost 
its destructive power a hundredfold. 
The Americans lead a revolt against Ra, 
and the slaves rally to overthrow Ra’s 
goons. Ra’s pyramid spaceship takes off 
but O’Neil and Jackson teleport the 
bomb into it, destroying the tyrant. 
Jackson opts to stay with Sha’ura, 
while the surviving soldiers return to 
Earth. 


Enormous production values, 
seamless special effects and an 
old-fashioned deployment of huge sets 
and armies of extras are harnessed in 
the service of an amazingly ram¬ 
shackle script that recycles pulpy 
chunks of the lesser science fiction sto¬ 
ries of the 30s and the Tost world’ 
romances of Rider Haggard and his 
imitators. While a very few elements, 
such as the growling GI who has the 
archetypal grunt name of ‘Kawalski’, 
suggest nostalgic knowingness of 
cliche, this is mainly played remark¬ 
ably straight. Director Emmerich ham¬ 
mers home every point with undue 
emphasis: Kurt Russell is first seen con¬ 
templating his gun and his son’s pho¬ 
tograph as he sits gloomily in the kid’s 
abandoned room, but a couple of lesser 
characters then have to discuss the 
boy’s death to make sure that those at 


the back of the class who haven’t been 
paying attention get the point. 

As the plot zooms to the other side of 
the universe, things get even sillier: 
Jackson only admits he can’t make the 
stargate work both ways once they’ve 
arrived, then spends odd moments 
contemplating hieroglyphs to work 
out how it works, though the evil Ra 
seems quite willing to set the co-ordi¬ 
nates when it comes to sending back 
Earth’s bomb. That Americans - who 
have somehow gained possession of an 
historical artefact unearthed in Egypt 
and feel empowered to act on behalf of 
all humanity - send Ra the bomb that 
threatens the home planet is less an 
irony than lazy plotting. This lack of 
focus becomes disastrous in the finale 
as three climaxes - the slave revolt, 
Jackson trying to revive his temporar¬ 
ily dead love interest, a fistfight 
between O’Neil and the head goon - 
are cut against each other, with the 
bomb ticking away in the background. 

The ‘heart-warming’ business of 
O’Neil’s relationship with a desert 
urchin is extremely tiresome, but the 
equally cliched relationship of the 
eager Jackson and the winning Sha’ura 
is a more acceptable evocation of the 
native romances of Hollywood sarong 
epics. Jaye Davidson, a limited per¬ 
former who has miraculously found 
another part only he could play, swans 
about in Egyptian frocks and a com¬ 
puter-generated shape-shifting head¬ 
dress as the evil Ra, merging from a Dr 
Phibes-style hi-tech sarcophagus to add 
a welcome note of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs-ish camp to the surprisingly 
stolid desert rebellion plot. There is a 
smug element of unattractive patronis¬ 
ing as slaves whipped up against their 
masters act like every American admin¬ 
istration’s fantasy of a grateful Third 
World populace begging for military 
aid. They are presumably capable of 
abandoning the Ancient Egyptian sys¬ 
tem, all they’ve known, for a simula¬ 
tion of parliamentary democracy. The 
triteness is such that Jackson’s decision 
to stay behind with his native girl 
prompts less romantic admiration 
than wonderment that anyone would 
volunteer to spend the rest of his life 
on a planet without dentists. 

Kim Newman 
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Clay Arlington arrives in Phoenix 
to meet his half-brother Vincent 
Towers, whom he encountered at the 
funeral of their wealthy and powerful 
father Arthur, who was murdered. Vin¬ 
cent is suspected of the crime. Inviting 
Clay to stay at his home, Vincent 
informs him that he has to leave 
overnight on business and asks him to 
drive him to the airport. The car is 
rigged to explode and, before depart¬ 
ing, Vincent triggers the car bomb. 
Dressed in Vincent’s clothes and carry¬ 
ing identification Vincent has planted 
on him, Clay survives the explosion, 
but suffers from complete amnesia. 
Requiring extensive plastic surgery, 
Clay is remade as Vincent. Two special¬ 
ists treat him; plastic surgeon Dr Renee 
Descartes and psychoanalyst Dr Max 
Shinoda. Shinoda begins to discover 
elements of a personality that do not 
tally with Vincent’s cold and anti-social 
reputation. 

The Phoenix police continue their 
murder investigation, questioning a 
witness who claims to remember 
clearly the killer’s face. The opportu¬ 
nity to identify Vincent must wait for 
his plastic surgery to be completed. 
Meanwhile, Clay begins to recall 
details of his past in dreams and flash¬ 
backs which confirm Shinoda’s suspi¬ 
cions that Vincent Towers is someone 
completely different. On leaving hospi¬ 
tal, Clay moves into Vincent’s house 
and remains haunted by dreams in 
which he remembers himself as an 
impoverished crane operator and visu¬ 
alises a dusty, rundown town. Under 
analysis, it transpires that the place he 
remembers is called Needles. Accompa¬ 
nied by Descartes, who is in no doubt 
that he is Vincent Towers, Clay visits 
Needles but finds it ugly, depressing 
and without memories. The two of 
them spend the night together in a 
motel. 

The police call in Clay for the lineup, 
but the witness cannot identify Vin¬ 
cent and the investigation is termi¬ 
nated. Clay is suspicious that he is still 
being tailed, but on telephoning the 
police, is assured that they no longer 
suspect him. The phone call triggers 
his memory of the call that Vincent 
made to him in the car before the 
explosion. It is Vincent who has 
returned to kill Clay, who stands to 
inherit their father’s wealth. Vincent 
breaks into the house but is shot by 
Clay. 


In their final session. Dr Shinoda 
attempts to persuade his patient to 
acknowledge his true identity as Clay 
Arlington; “I am Vincent Towers”, is 
his obstinate response. 


Suture, the noun, comes with 
three definitions: one each from 
medicine, Lacanian psychoanalysis and 
70s French film theory. Suture the film 
deploys all three in a generic cocktail 
of paranoid thriller, film noir and Amer¬ 
ican avant-garde. The first definition 
simply means the stitching together of 
a wound. The second concerns the rela¬ 
tionship between the individual sub¬ 
ject and its place within language and 
derives from Lacan’s celebrated dictum 
that “the unconscious is structured 
like a language”. 

The psychoanalytical idea of 
“suture” refers to processes by which 
the subject is “stitched into” language 
or a chain of discourse which both 
defines and is defined by the work of 
the unconscious. In the late 60s, theo¬ 
rist Jean-Pierre Oudart applied this 
idea of suture to cinema contending 
that the psychic processes which con¬ 
stitute subjectivity are reiterated in 
film by operations such as shot/reverse- 
shot which bind the spectator into the 
coherence of the filmic system. If the 
unconscious is structured like a lan¬ 
guage, then one such language that 
discloses this structuring is cinema. 

While it is perfectly possible to 
appreciate McGehee and Siegel’s film 
knowing nothing of psychoanalytic 
film theory, the film-makers have 
clearly constructed their film to accom¬ 
modate several layers of pleasure and 
interpretation. One such level is that of 
Suture's genre and tone. Generically the 
film sits somewhere between Hitch¬ 
cock’s Spellbound, which the film-mak¬ 
ers acknowledge as the source of the 
basic story of an amnesiac suspected of 
murder, and John Frankenheimer’s Sec¬ 
onds, in its concern with an identity 
transformed by plastic surgery. 

In tone, however, Suture veers dan¬ 
gerously close at times to Twilight Zone 
parody spookiness. This impression is 
reinforced by voice-over interjections 
at the film’s beginning and end by 
Freudian analyst Dr Shinoda - whose 
office is emblazoned with two huge 
Rorschach ink-blots. Presenting the 
psychoanalyst’s attempt to delve into 
Vincent/Clay’s authentic personality in 
semi-parodic terms makes it as doubt¬ 





ful a method of evaluating the truth as 
those represented by police Lt. Weis- 
mann and plastic surgeon Dr Renee 
Descartes. The police case against Vin¬ 
cent/Clay rests on the testimony of an 
partially blinded eye witness who must 
identify someone who has undergone 
extensive plastic surgery. The futility 
of such an investigation is ironically 
juxtaposed with the plastic surgeon’s 
devotion to the pseudo-science of phys¬ 
iognomy which, resting on Italian 
Renaissance ideals of beauty, declares 
that personality is legible through 
physical features. That the plastic sur¬ 
geon should be named Descartes 
screams out that Suture has intentions 
beyond the capable remodelling of 
genre premises, it wants also to decon¬ 
struct their underlying philosophical 
presuppositions. 

Conceptual ambition is matched by 
formal audacity - Clay, Vincent’s half- 
brother is played by Dennis Haysbert, a 
black actor whose blackness is never 
acknowledged. It acts as a distancia- 
tion effect: while the characters don’t 
see Clay as a black man, we do. It’s a 
nice idea but, in execution, a host of 
implied ideological problems remain 
unaddressed. It also returns us to the 
notion of suture because, as spectators, 
we are constantly aware of the illusory, 
incomplete nature of identification 
with screen characters. In this sense, it 
is a winning strategy, working with the 
film’s conclusion that Clay, by denying 
his real identity, is living a lie with 
potentially disastrous psychological 
repercussions. 

Suture also brings this formally dis¬ 
orientating approach to bear on the 
editing, where an apparently normal 
continuity cut within a scene will jar¬ 
ringly displace us from one space to 
another, and, in the use of overlapping 
sound where one scene intrudes 
aurally into another, each technique 
serving to disallow the easy “suturing” 
of the spectator into the film. 

Vincent’s pad, a plush modernist 
rotunda, is as half-unpacked and as yet 
unlived-in as the shifting personality 
of Clay/Vincent. Clay’s memory returns 
in flashes and dreams, triggered by 
everyday events, such as a phone call to 
the police after they have concluded 
their investigation. Vincent returns 
like a repressed memory, but armed 
with a gun and he has to be denied by 
Clay, who kills him by shooting off his 
face. The call to the police that Clay 
makes revives his memory of the call 
that Vincent made to him on the car 
phone just before the explosion. Cru¬ 
cially, this moment has the cumulative 
effect of Clay’s total remembrance of 
his past - from hereon in, the implica¬ 
tion is that Clay is fully conscious of 
his imposture. 

In the light of this, the film’s closing 
images - a series of still photos of Clay 
and Renee holidaying socialising and 
playing the beautiful couple - take on 
the pathos of a life lived purely as 
social performance and surface appear¬ 
ance, but whose reality speaks of 
entrapment, imprisonment and psy¬ 
chic entropy. 

Chris Darke 
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The film opens with a newspaper 
clipping, reporting that gay kids 
form a disproportionately high per¬ 
centage of teenage suicides. In 15 num¬ 
bered chapters, the film presents a 
group portrait of six gay/lesbian 
teenagers in present-day Los Angeles. 

1: Film school student Steven is mak¬ 
ing a video documentary about the 
lives of his friends: Andy, who 
describes himself as “totally fucked 
up” and thinks he may be bisexual; 
Tommy, a boyish skateboarder; Deric 
(Steven’s steady boyfriend), who paints 
and plans to start college soon; and the 
lesbian couple Michele and Patricia. ► 
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◄ All of them find life boring. 2: The 
six talk about their experiences of sex 
in the age of Aids. Tommy is the only 
one relaxed about casual sex. 3: Every¬ 
one in the group enjoys getting high. 4: 
While Michele shops for Patricia’s 
birthday. Steven confides his fear of 
settling down with Deric. Patricia 
longs to have a fatherless child. 

5: Most of the six want to believe in 
love; Andy is adamant that it is a non¬ 
existent fantasy. After another dull 
evening, the boys head home dis¬ 
cussing the sexuality of well-known 
movie and rock stars. For his video, 
Steven asks them about masturbation. 
6: The girls ask the boys to pool speci¬ 
mens of their sperm, in an attempt to 
artificially inseminate Patricia. 7: The 
six feel alienated from both society and 
mainstream gay culture. One night 
Andy is cruised by Ian. who aspires to 
write like novelist Dennis Cooper. They 
agree to meet for a date. 

8: Tommy has one-ofF sex in a car 
with Everett. Steven comes home from 
casual sex with Brendan to find a note 
from his mother that Deric called 
twice. At the end of a relaxed evening 
together, Andy allows lan to seduce 
him. 9: Andy asks Tommy about sub¬ 
mitting to sodomy. Steven confides to 
Michele that he was unfaithful to 
Deric. but starts lying to Deric to fob 
him off. 10: Andy feels a growing 
attachment to lan, unaware that Ian 
has other boyfriends. Deric watches 
Steven’s unedited tapes and comes 
across his confession of infidelity; 
enraged and deeply hurt. Deric storms 
out. Tommy’s parents discover that he 
is gay and throw him out of the house; 
he moves in to stay with Deric. 

11: Steven sends Deric a videotaped 
apology, but Deric can’t forgive him. 
Andy is stood up by Ian, and gets his 
answerphone when he calls. 12: Deric. 
thinking of cruising the night streets, 
is beaten up by queerbashers. He calls 
Steven, who rushes him to hospital 
and fetches the others. Andy visits Ian’s 
apartment in the small hours and finds 
that he has company already. 13: Andy 
feels mentally broken. 14: Deric conva¬ 
lesces at home, but still refuses to take 
calls from Steven. Andy visits him, 
reporting that his “love afFair" is over. 
At night, Andy cruises and has casual 
sex with a stranger. 15: Steven picks a 
fight with Tommy. Andy totters home 
and tries to phone his friends, getting 
either no answer or busy tones. He 
downs a tumbler of liquor, and then 
brews himself a cocktail of household 
chemicals and swallows that. He is 
found floating face down in his fam¬ 
ily’s pool. 

As many critics have discovered, 

it’s often hard to keep the solip- 
sistic airhead act that Gregg Araki puts 
on when he presents his films in public 
separate from rational appraisal of the 
films themselves. But the elFort has to 
be made, not least because the films 
are in some ways getting better. Totally 
P'Vd Up (the title is not written but 
spoken by Andy in the opening 
moments) announces itself as “another 
homo movie by Gregg Araki", but it’s 


actually quite different in stance, style 
and structure from The Living End. 
Araki’s first agit-queer movie. In some 
ways it revisits the manic, depressed LA 
soulscapes of his first two features. 
Three Bewildered People in the Night (1987) 
and The Ijong Weekend ( oVespair ) (1989); 
however the protagonists this time are 
not failed performance and video 
artists but relatively cheerful and 
resilient kids in their late teens. And 
this time the film is framed as an 
explicit homage to Godard. 

For Masculin Feminin's “15 Precise 
Acts", Araki substitutes “15 random 
celluloid fragments”. Each chapter is a 
mini collage: Araki’s observational and 
storytelling footage is intercut with 
video material supposedly from 
Steven’s documentary, and the whole 
is interspersed with Araki’s attempts at 
sardonic. Godardian captions. The first 
6'/ 2 chapters are organised around 
themes such as sex and dope, and 
designed to establish the characters, 
their preoccupations and problems; 
the caption “START NARRATIVE HERE” 
midway through chapter 7 heralds the 
somewhat half-hearted shift to story¬ 
telling mode and the subsequent 
chronicling of Andy’s heartbreak, 
Deric’s split from Steven and Tommy’s 
expulsion from his family home. Very 
little of this is authentically “random" 
except for the Godardian composition 
of shots (there’s a lot of tight framing 
that makes very inexpert reference to 
ofFscreen space) and the role of the les¬ 
bian couple Michele and Patricia. The 
girls are all too clearly present for PC 
reasons of balance and solidarity, but 
the only problems Araki can think of 
giving them are those of shopping and 
prospective lesbian parenting; most of 
the time they are there only as 
confidantes for the screwed-up boys. 

As the film goes on, its purported 
randomness looks more and more like 
a copout, a mask for an underlying 
(and decidedly un-Godardian) senti¬ 
mentality. Aside from a couple of anec¬ 
dotal references to homophobia on TV 
and in the press, nothing here 
addresses the sociological questions 
raised by the newspaper clipping on 
which the film opens. Showing Tommy 


(apparently the only working-class kid 
in the group) being thrown out by his 
parents and having Deric being beaten 
up (ofF screen) by queer-bashers does 
not amount to an analysis of society’s 
homophobia. Leaving all the parents 
off screen is not an adequate answer to 
the obvious questions about the pres¬ 
ence or absence of parental support. 
And showing Andy’s suicide does noth¬ 
ing to explain why more gay kids than 
straight kids kill themselves. Andy 
drinks Drano on impulse and drowns 
in the family swimming pool because 
he gave his anal virginity to a guy who 
subsequently two-timed him and 
because he couldn’t get any of his 
friends on the phone when he needed 
to: sad, but not much sadder than 
spending a late adolescence holed up 
in your room with your Jesus and Mary 
Chain records, a habit by no means 
exclusive to gay teenagers. Araki. him¬ 
self no spring chicken himself at the 
age of 35. may pride himself on getting 
so close to emotionally inarticulate 
teenagers, but he ought to be experi¬ 
enced enough to know that empathy 
alone gets you nowhere. 

And yet the film has cherishable 
qualities. Its observation of the gay. 
teen and gay-teen subcultures in I«A is 
spot on: a bootleg tape of Nine Inch 
Nails in concert used as an aid to seduc¬ 
tion. an Aids patient begging on the 
sidewalk, a relationship forged in the 
toilet of a theatre screening My Beauti¬ 
ful Laundrette, lousy re-run tapes on the 
phone-sex lines. It’s both admirable 
and believable that noone inside or 
outside the core group ever draws 
attention to the group’s variegated 
racial mix. The sex scenes involving 
Andy - particularly his seduction by 
Ian in chapter 8. but also his failure to 
agree on a mutually pleasurable act 
with a casual pick-up in chapter 2 - are 
models of 1990s safe-sex realism. Best 
of all is the casting: all six principals 
are new to movies, but Araki makes up 
for the shortcomings of his scripting 
by guiding them into performances of 
great naturalness and charm. All of 
which suggests that Araki may yet 
make a terrific film. Maybe next time. 
Tony Rayns 
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North Carolina. 1652. An African 
family stands on a beach being 
inspected by their captors. After one of 
their number is branded and humili¬ 
ated. he instructs the others to escape 
slavery by walking out to sea, still in 
chains and presumably to their death. 

The same faces turn up in Terror- 
dome. a city ghetto of the near future. 
Only blacks appear to live in Terror- 
dome. and its main economy is drug 
dealing, with two rival gangs fighting 
for business. Relatives Black Rad and 
Spike lead one of the gangs. Spike has a 
white girlfriend. Jodie, who is preg¬ 
nant. Black Rad’s wife Angela struggles 
to shield their children from Terror- 
dome’s dirty realities, but already their 
young son Hector is keen to get out of 
the home and follow his father. 

Black Rad and Spike meet up with a 
group of white buyers, among them 
Jodie’s ex-lover Jason, who determines 
to take revenge on her. Later, at a club, 
the adults that dance are unaware 
young Hector and his friends are play¬ 
ing in a nearby derelict room. Working 
in tandem with the police. Jason and 
his white motorcycle gang arrive at the 
club. The police raid the club and make 
arrests. Jodie is allowed to escape and 
runs into the trap set by Jason and his 
gang. Jason assaults Jodie, kicking her 
in the stomach until she begins to 
bleed. Hector attempts to escape, but 
falls from a height and dies. 

Angela discovers Hector’s dead body. 
Jason, looking on. mocks. She shoots 
him and continues, until overpowered, 
to shoot all the white gang members 
and police who cross her path. Jodie, 
back in the family home, is still bleed¬ 
ing when the prison phones Angela’s 
mother. Learning that her grandson is 
dead and her daughter imprisoned, 
Angela’s mother can no longer find it 
in her to help Jodie, now just another 
white woman. 

In prison after the raid, Black Rad 
and his rival gang leader outwit a war¬ 
den and escape. Free, they resolve on a 
new policy of cooperation. The gangs 
meet, and Black Rad has to be dis¬ 
suaded from killing Spike, blaming his 
relationship with Jodie for his son’s 
death. Jodie eventually miscarries. 
Angela is led to her execution. The 
gangs take over a TV channel, 
announcing their manifesto. The open¬ 
ing scene is reprised: those who walked 
into the sea have made it to Africa, 
where they shake off their chains, as 
does a reborn Angela on the streets of 
Terrordome. 

Welcome II the Terrordome takes its 
name and, according to its mak¬ 
ers. its inspiration from a track by rap 
act Public Enemy, whose logo appears 
in the film. The connection signals a 
shared standpoint - in terms of subject 
matter, this means determining social 
wrongs and targeting them: in 
method, it means speed and shock. 

Familiarity with hip-hop’s shock aes¬ 
thetic might help place the film in con¬ 
text. but it’s hardly enough to per¬ 
suade that Ngozi Onwurah’s debut 
feature is a good film. You can appreci¬ 
ate the wish to transpose into film 


terms the rhetoric of a music which, at 
best, simplifies as a powerful cartoon 
or a political pamplet might do; the 
script still comes across as inelegant 
and leadenly didactic. The impact of 
the simplify-and-shock approach is 
most problematic in the film’s stark 
black/white essentialism. This is not 
predominantly a question of portray¬ 
ing whites negatively and blacks posi¬ 
tively. although it’s true that illustra¬ 
tions of how putrid the whites are 
sometimes seem unrelieved. The 
female warden who phones Angela’s 
mother, laughing at the news she has 
to tell before spitting in Angela’s face, 
is just the grossest of a collection of 
caricatures: but neither are there many 
angels among the blacks. The problem 
is more that colour is almost without 
fail the film’s principal definer and 
divider - whites are one thing, blacks 
another. 

The editing, however, seeks to blur 
the divide and give a more complex 
picture. The righteous anger of the 
black gangs alternates with images of 
the suffering Jodie. Onwurah here sug¬ 
gests that when strength is drawn 
from simplistic general divisions, then 
individual suffering is dismissed: 
Angela has lost a child, the catalyst for 
the gang’s action, but that will not pre¬ 
vent another loss, that of Jodie’s baby. 
Still, this bid for complexity is almost 
overwhelmed by the rhetorical devices 
Onwurah assembles as the film reaches 
its climax. The soundtrack becomes 
increasingly busy, with extracts from 
civil rights speeches joining the music, 
and footage of a troupe of men - other¬ 
wise not featured in the narrative - 
silently drilling themselves for battle, 
recurs like a sampled musical motif. 
Onwurah wants to recreate the vertigi¬ 
nous swirl of hip-hop, but the result 
tends to crude exhortation. 

The film’s sense of place is shaky. 
Again, the ambition was an interest¬ 
ing one - to produce a hi-tech/lo-tech 
fusion, a first world shanty town. But 
the mix of present-day Americana (talk 
of the President, the US police cars) 
and the pieces of lumpen Britain (espe¬ 
cially Jason’s bike gang) barely cohere. 
And yet. despite the flaws, there are 
pewerful scenes to admire. Hector run¬ 
ning to his death and Jodie’s battering , 
where direction, photography and 
music skilfully conspire. There is also a 
lovely moment of lightness when Hec¬ 
tor plays at being a star and sings a 
favourite Public Enemy song. Gener¬ 
ally. music is used well, the device of a 
sympathetic radio station and DJ com¬ 
menting on the action, allowing some 
songs to work in the manner of a hip- 
hop Greek chorus. 

Still, although in many ways a one- 
off. Terrordome labours under the same 
central flaw of other films from young 
Britons over the last year or so - The 
Young Americans and Shopping come 
immediately to mind. Like them 
Welcome II the Terrordome is poorly writ¬ 
ten and carelessly plotted. It’s hard 
to take any sentiment or action seri¬ 
ously when it moves in such lumber¬ 
ing cliche. 

Robert Yates 
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A man. Tevin. and a woman. 
Anne-Marie meet in a bar and go 
back to her place. She offers him more 
to drink and they watch pom movies. 
The drink knocks him out. When he 
comes round, he is in a black room, 
strapped to a dentist’s chair. Anne- 
Marie taunts and tortures him. She 
mingles her blood with his. telling him 
she is HIV positive, nearly suffocates 
him in a cigarette ’helmet’, forces him 
to tell her his sexual fantasies and 
rapes him with a dildo. She shows him 
film of her previous victims being 
whipped and tortured, telling him that 
he is to be in her next movie. A myste¬ 
rious. masked figure videos him. Some 
time later, she reveals herself to be 
another woman, and. producing Anne- 
Marie’s head, explains that she has 
killed her. This new woman. Julia, con¬ 
tinues to torture Tevin. frying his hand 
in a microwave until he admits to a 
stabbing. At one point he nearly 
escapes, kicking her unconscious, but 
is electrocuted by a device on the door 
handle. Julia injects him with LSD. and 
cuts open his stomach. As Tevin lies 
dying, she lights candles around him. 


then strangles him. The film ends with 
montage of her future victims, male 
and female. 

The film the BBFC refused to give 
a certificate to is prefaced with a 
quotation from Nietzsche, designed 
surely to add weight to the argument 
of its director that it is a philosophical 
exploitation film rather than a cata¬ 
logue of violent events. In fact the film 
can be read as a Sadean fable with a 
hint of Nietzsche - a woman who takes 
responsibility for the way she is (a 
sadist) enacts her mode of being upon 
a man who refuses to take responsibil¬ 
ity for the way he is (a cheating hus¬ 
band, a violent attacker). 

Boy Meets Girl , according to Brady, sets 
out to work against the conventions of 
the Hollywood movie. One such con¬ 
vention is evidently a normative moral¬ 
ity of good versus bad. Julia’s sole plea¬ 
sure is to give pain to others. There is 
no apology for this and little explana¬ 
tory psychology, although her brief 
recollection of an obsessive, alienated 
childhood verges on this. While she 
and Anne-Marie profess to “punish" 
Tevin for his crimes. Julia, in particu¬ 
lar, is hardly an avenging feminist. Her 
own victims, including the beheaded 
Anne-Marie, are both male and female. 

Nor. despite its gender-reversed over¬ 
tones of Sade’s Justine, is the film a 
study of sadism. There are potentially 
pivotal moments in which Julia’s calm 
composure cracks, when she rages 
against Tevin or, finally, when she 
grows tender towards him as she kills 
him. But for the most part she remains 
fixed and exotically distant in the man¬ 
ner of Hannibal Lecter, a figure of the 
Hollywood the film purports to work 
against. In rather the same way, Tevin 
is also fixed. Whether raging misogy- 
nistically or trying to make a rational 
argument, he is taunted with Julia’s 
cold logic and tortured further. 

That is another Hollywood conven¬ 
tion dismissed. We are not given a 
chance to care about the characters. As 
viewers, we too are fixed, watching a 
repetitive cycle of torture and discus¬ 
sion. If this is not cinema of entertain¬ 
ment. it seems to be purely didactic. 
Are we supposed to become desensi¬ 
tised by the procession of torture? Are 
we supposed to respond to the array of 
subjects briefly raised: women’s roles 
(can women be as aggressive as men?); 
fascism (is Julia’s behavour comparable 
with Hitler’s, as Tevin suggests?); ethi¬ 
cal nihilism (cheating on your wife); 
and TV violence (its unreality and the 
viewer’s desensitisation)? 

As a meditation on violence. Boy 
Meets Girl imposes a distance between 
itself and its viewer that poses interest¬ 
ing questions but is also confusing. 
That confusion is, perhaps, the result 
of a viewer’s expectations of something 
else. After all. Julia herself says that 
there is the capacity for untold vio¬ 
lence within us all. The fact that the 
film never allows that most important 
connection to take place emotionally 
between it and us makes it unsatisfy¬ 
ing and sometimes irritating viewing. 
Amanda Lipman 
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Dad Lieutenant 

Director Abel Ferrara/USA 1992 
Ferrara’s gritty tale of an amoral 
policemen’s violent redemption is among 
the first ‘problem’ films to be certificated 
for video since the enforcement of the 
Criminal Justice Act’s controversial 
amendment to the Video Recordings 
Act. The amendment states that; “The 
designated authority (the BBFC) shall, in 
making any determination as to the 
suitability of a video work, have special 
regard (among other relevant factors) to 
any harm that may be caused to potential 
viewers, or, through their behaviour, to 
society, in the manner which the work 
deals with a) criminal behaviour b) illegal 
drugs c) violent behaviour or incidents 

d) horrific behaviour or incidents, or 

e) human sexual activity.” In light of this 
directive, the BBFC have cut one minute 
and 40 seconds from the UK theatrical 
print (which was itself uncut from the 
US NC 17 rated print). The first major 
cuts occur during the rape of the nun, at 


approximately 17 minutes. In an attempt 
to reduce the “erotic elements” of this 
sequence, the BBFC have cut a shot of the 
nun’s pubic hair as the rapists pull her 
her knickers down, and a close shot of 
a rapist’s buttocks as he thrusts into her. 
Most of the cuts, however, occur during 
the scene in which Harvey Keitel and 
Zoe Lund are seen shooting up heroin, 
at approximately 63 minutes. Believing 
that this scene was “instructional” in the 
use of drugs, the BBFC have excised 
footage depicting the “process of drug 
injection.” (Apparently, the distributor 
Guild rejected a suggestion to reframe 
the sequence focusing on Keitel’s face, 
opting instead for dissolve cut.) The tape 
also features the BBFC’s newly devised 
“Consumer Advice Grid” which defines 
the film’s contents as: “Theme/Contents 
- police corruption, drugs, religion; Bad 
Language - veiy frequent, coarse; Sex, 
Nudity - occasional strong; Violence - 
occasional strong, sexual assault.” 

(S&S February 1993) 

• Rental: Guild G8702; Certificate 18 


The Return of Jafar 

Directors Toby Shelton/Alan Zaslove/ 

USA 1994 _ 

Although this sequel to Aladdin 
sorely misses Robin Williams’ voice, 
the fine animation and catchy 
songs are on a par. Gilbert Gottfried 
steals the limelight as Iago the 
parrot whose master Jafar escapes 
from the magic lamp in which he is 
imprisoned. It’s unusual for a 
sequel to be made for the straight- 
to-video market (an exception is 
Universal’s The Valley Before Time, the 
follow up to The Land Before Time), 
but apparently, Disney is 
considering this marketing 
technique on several other of its big 
animation hits, including The Lion 
King, Beauty and the Beast and 
The Little Mermaid. 

• Retail Premiere: Walt Disney D222372; 
Price £14.99; 66 minutes; Certificate U; 
Producers Tad Stones, Alan Zaslove; 
Screenplay Kevin Campbell, Mirth Is 
Colao, Bill Motz, Steve Roberts, Dev Ross, 
Bob Roth, Ian Strand, Brian Swenlin; 

Lead Actors Liz Calloway, Gilbert 
Gottfried, Brad Kane 



Aladdin II: ‘The Return of Jafar’ 



London 

Director Patrick KeillerfUK 1994 _ 

Keiller’s witty essay about 
contemporary London is a brave 
left-field project which neatly draws 
on such diverse references as the 
picaresque novel, documentary- 
makers, such as Humphrey 
Jennings and Chris Marker and the 
early films of Peter Greenaway (in 
particular The Falls). The omniscient 
narrator (Paul Scofield) and his 
unseen travelling companion 
Robinson walk across London, 
while commentating obliquely 
on scenes of historical and topical 


interest. The splendour of the city’s 
history, monuments and 
ceremonies is set against a video 
diary of events in 1992 which 
include the miner’s march, the IRA 
bombing campaign, Lloyds’ crash 
and the fall from grace of the 
royals. The film digs beneath the 
surface of a city which seems at 
times to be non-existent - an anti¬ 
social, reactionary and lonely place, 

“full of interesting people who 
want to be elsewhere.” A fascinating 
work which highlights a metropolis 
in decline. (S&S June 1994) 

• Retail: Academy CAV 021; Price £15.99; 
Certificate U 


Public Access 

Director Bryan Singer/USA/Japan 1993 _ 

In the idyllic American backwater of 
Brewster, a cable TV show hosted by new 
arrival Wiley Pritcher (Ron Marquette) 
stirs up a hornet’s nest of neighbourhood 
in-fighting and political intrigue. 

Taking inspiration from David Lynch, 
Singer’s low-budget independent movie 
is an endearing oddity which veers 
between satire and nastiness. Jeff 
Goldblum lookalike Ron Marquette 
is perfectly cast as enigmatic Pritcher 
whose smooth talking and oily persona 
covers up a demented devotion to the 
legend of the American small town. An 
intriguing (if somewhat unoriginal) work. 
• Rental: Image IMAG 506; Certificate 
18; 90 minutes; Producer Kenneth Kokin; 
Screenplay Christopher McQuarrie, Bryan 
Singer, Michael Feit Dougan; Lead Actors 
Ron Marquette, Dina Brooks, Burt 
Williams, Lariy Maxwell 
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Killing Machine 

Director Damien Lee/Canada 1994 


Darkness in Tallinn 
(Tallinn pimeduses) 


baby (who is in an incubator) and his 
sick wife in jeopardy. Rein Kotov’s 
grainy black and white photography is 
exceptional, with carefully composed 
images of haggard people against stark 
backgrounds. A tricky twist has the film 
burst into colour when Toivio takes 
control of his life. Though the metaphor 
about the damaging effects of crime on 
a young nation is badly handled. Darkness 
in Tallinn's sheer nerve wins out. 

(S&S October 1994) 

• Retail: Tartan Video TVT1196; 

Price £15.99; Subtitles; B/W and Colour; 
Certificate 18 


Further evidence that Jeff Wincott is the 
thinking fan’s muscle-man. This low-key 
release confounds the view that the 
martial-arts/action genre is the last 
bastion of macho prejudice. Brought back 
from the dead by a sinister government 
agency, Wincott is dispatched to commit 
a series of political murders which, he is 
assured, will secure the safety of the 
nation. Instead, he is used to destroy 
evidence that the Aids virus was created 
in government labs. Wincott performs 
the action scenes with ease, while 
Mitchell and Lee’s screenplay is part sci-fi 
fantasy, part radical political rant. 

An unexpected, enjoyable treat. 

• Rental: FoxVideo 3648; Certificate 18; 
93 minutes; Producer Damien Lee; 
Screenplay David Mitchell, Damien Lee; 
Lead Actors Jeff Wincott, Terri Hawkes, 
David Bolt, Michael Ironside 


Director Ilkka 

Jdrvilaturi/FinlandfUSA/Sweden/Estonia 1993 
This startling Eastern European heist 
movie contains an outlandish 
melodramatic subplot. On the eve of 
newly independent Estonia receiving 
a delivery of gold deposits, a group of 
Russian gangsters plan a robbery with 
the help of an electrician, Toivio (Ivo 
Uukkivi), whose job it is to black out the 
city. But his actions put his new-born 


On the button: ‘Fortress’ 


Fortress 


Director Stuart Gordon/USA/Australia 1992 
There’s something about big, sweaty guys 
locked up in a hi-tech prison that firmly 
jabs the testosterone button. Long-time 
horror director Stuart Gordon, along 
with his design team and cast of inmates 
- from pin-up Christopher Lambert to 
shaven-headed thug Tom Towles and 
long-haired techno-freak Jeffrey Combs - 
understands the appeal. The plot, which 
centres on Lambert and his spouse being 
imprisoned for procreating, plagiarises 
films from The Handmaid’s Tale to Chained 
Heat, and is little more than a excuse to 
show off Lambert. He demonstrates about 
as much dramatic range as a stylophone, 
but thankfully all he has to do is suffer 
and look mean. Nice gadgets, senseless 
violence and ludicrous gore complete 
the package. (S&S August 1994) 

• Rental: Columbia TriStar CVT14362; 
Certificate 18 


Full Eclipse 


Director Anthony HickoxfUSA 1994 
After earning a reputation in the 80s as 
one of the horror genre’s most turgid 
film-makers, Hickox has recently 
experienced an exciting revival. In Ticks 
he demonstrated a hitherto unseen flair 
for grisly comic thrills. He cements his 
position as a purveyor of high-gloss 
schlock in this werewolf/vampire hybrid. 
This inventive story, co-written by 
talented Richard Christian Matheson, 
is about a group of vigilante cops who 
wage a covert war against crime, aided 
by a mysterious serum which gives 
them feral agility and renders them 
indestructible. Mario Van Peebles is 
surprisingly able as the beleaguered 
innocent lured into their deadly plan, 
while Patsy Kensit pouts as his vulpine 
temptress. Daft but pleasurable. 

• Rental: 20.20 Vision NVT 22937; 
Certificate 18; 93 minutes; Producers 
Peter Abrams, Robert Levy; Screenplay 
Richard Christian Matheson, Michael 
Reaves; Lead Actors Mario Van Peebles, 
Patsy Kensit, Bruce Payne 
Grisly thrills: Kensit and Van Peebles 
in ‘Full Eclipse’ 


Baltic blues: ‘Darkness in Tallinn’ 


The Puppetmaster 
(HsimengRensheng) 


camera remains a stationary 
observer as the actors walk in and 
out of scenes. Considering the 
oppression the Taiwanese suffered 
at the hands of the Japanese, the 
film shows surprisingly little anger 
or condemnation. The puppet 
scenes in which apprentice Li works 
in a travelling open air show, 
require a much larger screen as it’s 
difficult to see what is happening 
at times. However, the quality of 
the print transfer does justice to the 
director’s beautifully composed 
scenes. (S&S June 1994) 

• Retail: Electric Pictures EP 0065; 
Price £15.99; Subtitles; Widescreen; 
Certificate 15 


Director Hou Hsiao-Hsien (Hou 
Xiaoxian)[Taiwan 1993 


The second part of Hou Hsaio- 
Hsien’s projected trilogy examines 
the effect of the Japanese 
occupation on Taiwanese life from 
1910 until the end of the Second 
World War. Puppeteer and Hou 
regular Li Tianlu narrates his life 
story and appears as himself in the 
film. Hou’s detached style of 
direction is best seen in a series of 
static tableaux, which allows the 
mise en scene a life of its own. The 


Beastly beat itudes: ‘F aust’ 


Director Jan Svankmajer/Czech Republic/ 
France 1994 


Goethe’s Faust is ideal material for 
Svankmajer. In his first full-length 
feature the director mixes 
claymation, live action, puppets 
and stop-frame effects in a similar 
manner to his earlier film Alice. 

Faust (Peter Cepek), a Kafkaesque 
clerk living in contemporary 
Prague, is guided by a map - and 
his destiny - through a nightmarish 
labyrinth of passageways and cellars 
to a laboratory. Once there, he 
summons up Mephisto and makes 
a pact with the devil to live 24 years 
in bliss in return for his soul. The 
first section, lacking the literary 
references which might have been 
an obstacle for those unschooled 
in Marlowe and Goethe, is the 
most satisfactory. Svankmajer’s 
craft and sense of logic are best 
witnessed when Faust follows his 
‘white rabbit’, but the scenes 
featuring a Punch figure seem 
interminable. (S&S October 1994) 

• Retail: ICA Projects ICAV1014; 
Price £13.99; Certificate PG 


Life on a string: ‘The Puppetmaster’ 
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Rental 


The Beverly Hillbillies 

Director Pent’ lope Spheeris; USA 1993; 

FoxVideo 8561; Certificate PC 
Spheeris fails to show the satirical comic 
flair of her earlier work (Wayne's World, 
The Decline cf Western Civilization) in this 
limp, big-budget adaptation of the classic 
television series. A family of country 
bumpkins move to Beverly Hills after 
discovering oil on their land. 

(S&S August 1994) Q 


Fixing the Shadow 

Director Larry Ferguson; USA 1992; 

2020 Vision NVT14909; Certificate 18 
Dreary Charlie Sheen makes a 
preposterous ass of himself in this movie, 
which was presumably saved from going 
straight-to-video by the recent rise of co- 
stars Michael Madsen (Reservoir Dogs) and 
Linda Fiorentino (The Last Seduction). After 
being fired from his job. loose-cannon 
cop Dan Saxon (Sheen) is recruited by the 
FBI to go undercover among a biker gang 
lead by the psychotic Blood (Madsen). 
(S&S August 1994) 


The Getaway 

Director Roger Donaldson; USA 1994; 

Warner V013316; Certificate 18 
An unnecessary remake of Sam 
Peckinpah’s classic. In the face of such an 
impossible task, director Donaldson and 
scriptwriter Walter Hill (who also wrote 
Peckinpah’s version) remain cautiously 
close to the original. Kim Basinger and 
Alec Baldwin have none of the gritty 
charm of Steve McQueen and Ali 
McGraw. (S&S July 994) 


Hostile Hostages 

Director Ted Demme; USA 1994; 

Buena Vista D327482; Certificate 15 
Released in the States as The Ref, this 
enjoyed a very low-key theatrical outing 
in the UK before resurfacing on video 
where it is something of a treat - witty, 
wicked and just a little bit wise. A hapless 
burglar (finely played by wisecracking 
cynic Denis Leary) breaks into a middle- 
class Connecticut home on Christmas Eve 
and is forced to suffer the indignities of 
family in-fighting. (S&S July 1994) Q 

Look Who's Talking Now 

Director Tom Ropelewski; USA 1993; 

2020 Vision NVT 20763; Certificate 12 
The third instalment in the series 
introduces a couple of talking dogs into 
the Ubriacco family for more down¬ 
market. money-spinning laughs. Danny 
DeVito and Diane Keaton go belly up for 
the dollars and provide the doggy 
dialogue, and John Travolta is saccharine 
sweet. (S&S June 1994) Q 


Maverick 

Director Richard Donner, USA 1994; 

Warner VO12750; Certificate PC 

One of the finer offerings from the recent 

spate of big-screen television adaptations. 


Richard Donner’s Western benefits from 
a winning central performance by Mel 
Gibson, strong support from a glamorous 
but under-used Jodie Foster and an 
avuncular James Gamer (star of the 
original series). Enjoyable, forgettable 
fare, (S&S August 1994) 


My Father, the Hero 

Director Steve Miner; USA 1994; 

Buena Vista D341242; Certificate PG 
A teenage girl (Katherine Heigl). on 
holiday in the Giribbean, pretends to her 
fellow holiday-makers that her father is 
her abusive lover (Gerard Depardieu). 
Director Miner’s Hollywood remake of 
Mon pere, ce herns comes across in English 
as embarrassingly tasteless and 
misjudged. (S&S May 1994) Q 


Renaissance Man 

Director Penny Marshall; USA 1994; 

Guild G8772; Certificate 12 
A career low-point for Penny Marshall 
and star Danny DeVito. A middle-aged 
man. unexpectedly made redundant, is 
sent by an employment agency to train 
educationally-challenged army recruits. 
Horrible moments of bonding follow as 
DeVito teaches the grunts about 
Shakespeare and poetry, and they initiate 
him into the wonders of rap music. 

(S&S August 1994) 



Rental premiere 


Blue Tiger 

Director Norberto Baiba; USA 1994; Medusa 
MC41J; Certificate 18; Producers Michael 
Leahy, Aki Komine; Screenplay Joel Soisson; 
Lead Actors Virginia Madsen, Toru Nakamura, 
Ryo Ishibashi, Harry Dean Stanton 
An enjoyably nihilistic action thriller 
from the makers of the surprise hit 
American Yakuza. A grieving mother 
(Viiginia Madsen, excellent) swears 
revenge after her child is accidentally 
killed during a Yakuza gun battle. With 
only a brief glimpse of the killer’s tattoo 
as a clue. Madsen gets some matching 
body art and goes undercover. Handsome 
photography, slick direction and a fun 
script make this a top quality B-movie. 


Codename: Assassin 

Dimtor Lorenzo Lamas; USA 1993; Hi Fliers 
HFV8277; Certificate 18; 88 minutes; Producers 
Richard Pepin, Joseph Merhi; Screenplay 
Michael Januray; Lead Actors Lorenzo Lamas, 
Kathleen Kinrnontjohn Savage 
Formulaic action fodder which 
plagiarises from the Bridget Fonda hit 
The Assassin. Former terrorist Alexa is 
blackmailed into working for a shady 
American government organisation to 
retrieve a missing weapon. Dull 
characters, and no surprises. 


Harmful Intent 

Director John Patterson; USA 1993; Odyssey ODY 
416; Certificate 15; 90 minutes; Producer Daniel 
Schneider, Screenplay Martfw Weingartner, 
Lead Actors Tim Malheson, Emma Samms, 
Robert Pastorelli, Alex Rocco 
Unremarkable made-for-TV medical 
thriller from the screenwriter of Coma 
and Vital Signs, which shamelessly steals 
from Michael Crichton’s definitive work. 
A doctor (Tim Matheson) with a secret 
morphine addiction, is charged with 
murder when one of his patients dies on 
the operating table. While attempting to 


clear his name, he uncovers a murderous 
plot by a group of lawyers. Passable. 


Men of War 

Director Andrew Pfeffer; LuxembourgfThailand 
1994; EVEW1296; Certificate 18; 99 minutes; 
Producers Arthur Goldblatt, Andrew Pfeffer, 
Screenplay John Sayles, Ethan Reiff, Cyrus Voris 
Lead Actors Dolph Lundgren, Charlotte Lewis, 
B.D. Wong Anthony John Denison. 

Trevor Goddard 

Mercenaiy Nick Riley (Lundgren) is sent 
to cajole the people of a South Pacific 
island into signing over their country’s 
mineral rights to a multi-national 
corporation. Enraptured by the natural 
beauty of the tropical paradise. Nick is 
tom between loyalty to his profession 
and his new-found feelings of kinship. 
Although traces of John Sayles’ hand 
remain in the script, this generic 
hybrid suffers from extensive rewrites. 
The result is messy and confusing, tom 
between an action thriller and a 
low-key drama. 


Night Caller 

Director Fred Williamson; USA 1993; Hi Fliers 
8280; Certificate 18; 88 minutes; Producer Fred 
Williamson; Screenplay Michael Montgomery, 
Fred Williamson; Lead Actors Gary Busey, 
Peter Fonda. Fred Williamson 
An inept thriller, lacking style or grace, 
and featuring repulsive scenes of sexual 
violence. A private detective goes to the 
rescue of his ex-wife, a telephone sex 
operator, who is being harassed by a 
caller. A portly Gary Busey pops up to 
provide comic relief, but Williamson 
dominates the proceedings both behind 
and in front of the camera. 


One Wedding and Lots of Funerals 

Director Rodman Render, USA 1994; Medusa 
MC 421; Certijicate 18; 82 minutes; Producer 
Donald P. Borchers; Screenplay Turi Meyer, 

A1 Septein; Lead Actors Warwick Davis, 
Shevonne Durkin 

The topical retitling of Leprechaun II is 
the funniest thing in this otherwise 
predictable horror/comedy. Robbed of 
his wedding night for thousands of years, 
a murderous Irish elf arrives in latter 
day New York to claim a young beauty. 
Willow star Warwick Davis romps 
through the ghoulish japes with 
pizazz and. although his Irish accent 
is unconvincing, gives the monster a 
certain charm. A shame the rest of 
the movie is made up of cheap jokes 
and gore. 


Savate 

Director Isaac Rorentine; USA 1994; 

New Age NA 005; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; 
Producer Alan Merhrez; Screenplay Isaac 
Rorentine, Julian Stone; Lead Actors Olivier 
Gruner, James Bwlin, Marc Singer, 



Beggars' belief: Miracle in Milan 


Ian Ziering, Michael Palance 
Martial arts hero Olivier Gruner 
journeys West for kick-boxing 
adventures. Nineteenth-century French 
cowboy Joseph Charlemont uses the 
martial art of savate to triumph over 
a corrupt Texan landowner. Not a patch 
on Gruner’s more rewarding sci-fi work. 


When the Bough Breaks 

Director Michael Cohn; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar MC 420; Certificate 18; 98 minutes; 
Producers Barbara Javitz, Denise Ballew; 
Screenplay Michael Cohn; Lead Actors Ally 
Walker, Martin Sheen. Ron Perlman 
A bizarre derivative of Silence of the Lambs 
and The Exorcist III. A special investigator 
(Ally Walker, with accent, hair and 
clothes stolen from Jodie Foster's Clarice 
Starling) interviews a psychiatric patient 
in order to halt a series of bizarre child 
mutilations. The central premise of 
having the male patient played by an 
actress fails miserably, although her 
evocation of childish distress is 
occasionally disturbing. 



Retail 


Bhaji on the Beach 

Director Gurinder Chadha; UK 1993; 
Channel Four Films VA 30411; Price £12.99; 
Certijicate 15 
(S&S February 1994) 


Body Melt 

Director Philip Brophy; Australia 1993; 
First Independent VA 30340; Price £12.99; 
Certificate 18 
(S&S Video April 1994) 


City of Women (La Crtta delle donne) 

Director Federico Fellini; Italy/France 1980; 
Artificial Eye ART 103; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Unfairly criticised for its supposedly 
sexist views, this exposition of Fellini’s 
fears and fantasies about women (with 
Marcello Mastroianni once again playing 
the director’s alter ego) is one of his last 
great films. The director uses his familiar 
structure of fantasy interupted reality, 
with a middle-aged businessman 
dreaming on a train, and later trying to 
escape from a hotel where a feminist 
convention is taking place. A textbook 
study for the psychoanalytical reading of 
cinema. (MFB No. 572) 


Equinox 

Director Alan Rudolph; USA 1992; Tartan 
Video 7VT1175; Price £15.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S July 1993) 


The Good Father 

Director Mike Newell; UK 1986; Channel Four 
Films VA 30412; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
Arguably Newell’s best film, with an 
outstanding performance by Anthony 
Hopkins as a bitter man who gets revenge 
by proxy on his estranged wife. Jim 
Broadbent and Simon Callow are fine in 
strong supporting roles, but Hopkins 
carries the film, managing to elicit 
sympathy for a difficult, unloveable man. 
(MFB No. 633) 


The House of the Spirits 

Director Bille August; Germa nyfDen ma rkj 
Portugal 1993; Entertainment in Video EVS 
1 151; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S April 1994) 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


Lizzie Borden on Scorsese’s ‘Raging Bull’ 

Hood and redemption 



Vicki: “Nice car.” 

Jake: “Like my car?” 

(Long silence). 

Jake: “Where ya from?” 

Vicki: “Round here.” 

(Long silence). 

Jake: “Wanna go for a ride?” 

(Silence). 

Vicki: “All right.” 

Stark, beautiful and shot in black and 
white, Martin Scorsese’s Raging Bull is 
now regarded by many as the greatest 
film of the 80s. Yet when it was released 
in 1980 it was criticised for being about 
a totally unsympathetic character: the 
boxer Jake La Motta, a brutal and violent 
man whose only capacity was for taking 
punishment. It almost didn’t get financed 
because one MGM executive thought 
La Motta was “a cockroach”. 

How could anyone question how 
Scorsese would handle a character like 
this? Raging Bull is the third film in a 
trilogy, along with Mean Streets and Taxi 
Driver, in each of which Scorsese presents 
an alienated misfit protagonist who can 
only express his rage and frustration 
through violence. In Mean Streets Johnny 
Boy puts a bomb in a mailbox and fires 
a gun from a roof. In Taxi Driver, Travis 
transforms himself into an armed 
terrorist. In Raging Bull, Jake La Motta 
fights everyone, in and out of the boxing 
ring. All three characters are suicidal, 
an intent which reveals itself physically 
- in Johnny Boy’s eccentric movements, 
in Travis’ paramilitary preparations 
and Mohawk haircut, and most 
astonishingly in Jake La Motta’s obesity. 

When I first saw the film, I was 
completely fascinated by Robert De Niro’s 
gaining more than 100 lbs for his role. I’d 
never seen anything like it. De Niro had 
stepped beyond illusion. His breathing 
became short, his thighs rubbed together, 
his huge belly hung over his pants. He 
became a different person. Scorsese says 
his decision just to frame the film with 
the older La Motta (instead of using 
flashbacks throughout) was because the 
“thin guy and the fat guy” seemed to be 
two different characters. I was fascinated 
with this fat guy for a personal reason. 

I grew up with an obese father and the 
domestic violence in Raging Bull could 
have been from my life. I remember 
arguments where he dumped a full salad 
bowl over my mother’s head, or kicked 
his way through doors. But our family life 
was catalogued by colour home movies 
filled with smiling faces, just like the 
home movies in Raging Bull. 

Through La Motta, I began to 
understand my father (a stockbroker). 
Both men were guilty and ambivalent 
about sex. Their insecure masculinity 
led them to wall themselves in with fat 
| as a desexualised protection against their 
§ own violence. My father had a doctorate 
| in economics, yet he was totally 

2 inarticulate about his emotions. Outside 
| the boxing ring, Scorsese’s young Jake is 

3 similarly inarticulate, driven by powerful 
| emotions that he can only express 


through spontaneous explosions of 
violence. A demand for dinner from his 
first wife quickly escalates; Jake flings the 
food over the kitchen table and storms 
out. His frustration at being cursed with 
small hands (welterweight size), a fact 
which makes him ineligible to fight the 
great heavyweight Joe Louis, causes a fist 
fight with his brother. After he marries 
his second wife Vicky, every jealous 
thought leads to a slap or a beating. 

In the ring, however, Jake is a poet 
of feelings he can’t explore elsewhere. 
He’s a good Catholic boy who avoids the 
ultimate form of religious expression - 
confession - but who “confesses” in the 
ring instead. Only there can this man, 
who finds it impossible to apologise 
or make amends to the people he hurts, 
expiate his guilt. He explains to his 
trainer that his first defeat by Sugar Ray 
Robinson was punishment for bad things 
he’d done in his life. Jake’s pleasure in 
being punched is redemptive, but it’s 
also a form of sexual masochism. He goes 
beyond the old boxing tradition in which 
athletes avoid depleting themselves 
through sex before competition. He 
prefers consummation through blood. 

He needs release in the ring, since he 
feels unworthy of attaining it with the 
blonde goddess he’s won. 

Traversing between Jake’s frustrated 
emotions outside the ring and their 


operatic expression inside, the film 
explores Jake’s violence from the 
perspective of those on the receiving end. 
We are in the bathroom with Vicki when 
Jake kicks in the door, and with his 
brother Joey when Jake storms into his 
kitchen and beats him up. During the 
boxing matches, however, Scorsese puts 
the camera inside the ring subjectively 
with Jake, making us identify with the 
loneliness, the triumph, the horror and 
the eloquence of this kind of violence. 

Jake loses his title. His self- 
destructiveness triumphs. He spirals 
down to the lower depths: sleeping with 
under-age girls, gaining weight, ending 
up in jail banging his head against the 
wall crying “I am not an animal”. For the 
first time outside the ring, Jake 
articulates his problem and transcends it. 
His rendition of the famous “I coulda 
been a contender” speech from On the 
Waterfront is delivered flatly, but it 
articulates all his sorrow and shame. 

It’s borrowed speech, but it’s entirely 
expressive, entirely personalised, and he 
is entirely redeemed by it. 

In 1982, two years after Raging Bull 
was released, my father lost all his 
money in the stock market and jumped 
out of a window. I don’t know if he ever 
saw the film. 

The widescreen version of‘Raging Bull ' 
is available on MGM/UA video 


Identification of a Woman 
(Identificazione di una donna) 

Director Michelangelo Antonioni; Italy/France 
1982; Connoisseur Video CR 133; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 15 

Antonioni returns to familiar territory in 
this examination of the ideological space 
between the sexes. Middle-aged film 
director Niccolo receives threats 
regarding his relationship with society 
woman Mavi. Without warning, Mavi 
runs off, leaving Niccolo to fondly gaze at 
his navel and fall in love with an actress. 
There are quintessential Antonioni 
moments - such as a night time scene in 
fog symbolising Niccolo’s quest to find 
his artistic muse - but for the most part, 
this is a minor work. (MFB No. 590) 


Making Up (Abgeschminkt) 

Director Katja von Gamier; Germany 1992; 
Electric Pictures E-064; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

The German sense of humour is baffling, 
as demonstrated by this unremarkable 
comedy about two women looking for 
love and finding it in the least obvious 
place. Cartoonist Frenzy cures her artistic 
block after making up the numbers on 
a double date and also discovers that 
a night out with a harmless jerk is more 
satisfying than a one night stand with 
a jock (which is what happens to her best 
friend Maischa). Similarly mundane and 
half-cooked sexual politics are on show in 
the accompanying short, The Most Beautiful 
Breasts in the World (directed by Rainer 
Kaufman) in which a male chauvinist 
discovers what it is like to have large 
breasts after the pair he ogles in a lift are 
magically transferred to his own body. 
(S&S December 1994) 


Malice 

Director Harold Becker; USA 1993; 

PolyGram 6336443; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S February 1994) 


Miracle in Milan (Miracolo a Milano) 

Director Vittorio De Sica; Italy 1950; 

Art House AHC 7006; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
B/W; Certificate U 

De Sica and co-scriptwriter Cesare 
Zavattini followed the success of Bicycle 
Thieves with this neo-realist fairy tale, 
which seems like a hopeless optimist’s 
solution to the problems of Italy’s post¬ 
war poverty. The tale about Toto, 
(Branduani Gianni), a benevolent 
orphan boy who organises a settlement 
of beggars into a happy, alternative 
community, mixes whimsy, Messianic 
fable and social comment. Toto sees off 
a wealthy landowner with the help of 
a magic dove. The dream-like sequences 
are a precursor to Fellini’s fantastic 
style of film-making. (MFB No. 227) 


Le Parfum d’Yvonne 

Director Patrice Leconte; France 1994; 

Artificial Eye ART 102; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

This story of sexual infatuation resembles 
a remake of Hotel du Lac, and is Leconte’s 
weakest work to date. Residing by the 
shores of Lake Geneva in a hotel for 
pensioners, a deserter from the Algerian 
war falls for the charms of beautiful 
actress Yvonne and her flamboyant 
homosexual companion. The director’s 
fascination for love and death is again 
evident, while the gaps in the plot and 
lack of motivation recall the similarly 
disappointing Tango. 

(S&S September 1994) 
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ENDNOTES 


By MarkKermode 


Quentin Tarantino doesn’t just make 
films - he makes cult movies designed 
for repeated viewing and frequent 
regurgitation by fans who love to quote 
their favourite scenes. According to 
Tarantino, long before actor Bruce Willis 
signed up for Pulp Fiction, he and his 
brothers would spend afternoons at 
home “riffing on scenes from Dogs ” 
like old buddies enjoying a communal 
singalong. It’s hardly surprising since 
Tarantino treats his own favourite scenes 
and speeches like well-loved songs. 

Take the soundtrack albums for Reservoir 
Dogs and Pulp Fiction (both MCA), the 
compilation of which Tarantino 
personally oversaw. Nestled amid the 
eclectic spray of classic pop tunes and 
rediscovered rarities (admit it, who had 
actually heard of The George Baker 
Selection before the Dogs album?) are 
tracks listed as ‘Madonna Speech’, ‘Let’s 
Get a Taco’, ‘Pumpkin and Honey Bunny’ 
and the legendary ‘Royale With Cheese’. 
These are not tunes (although judging by 
their suitability for drunken rendition 
they might as well be) but speeches, the 
intimate knowledge of which is crucial to 
the fans’ appreciation of the movies. Just 
as Tarantino’s song choices often feature 
in his original scripts (in Faber’s recently 
published Dogs screenplay, the writer 
specifically states that the infamous ear- 
slicing sequence must be played to ‘Stuck 
In the Middle With You’), so his dialogue 
becomes part of the film’s musical score, 
both on screen and on record. When 
considering why Tarantino’s first two 
features have passed so swiftly into 
common parlance, suddenly achieving 
the kind of cult quotability that normally 
takes years of late night screenings, the 
role of these soundtrack albums is not 
to be underestimated. Indeed, in the case 
of Pulp Fiction, it seems likely that a large 
proportion of Tarantino fans would have 
known whole speeches before they even 
saw the film, thanks to the high-profile 
release of MCA’s soundtrack album. 

This is certainly the case with Natural 
Bom Killers, which has achieved cult 
quotability status despite being outlawed 
until recently both on video and film 
by the controversy-shy BBFC. Although 
Tarantino had his original screenplay 
credit demoted to an ‘original story’ 
credit in order to distance himself from 
Stone’s overblown magnum opus, his 
influence remains most apparent in 
the format of the best-selling soundtrack 
album, which blends words, music, 
and sound-effects from the film in a 
seamless barrage of mediaphile noise. 
Painstakingly compiled by Trent Reznor 
(creator of Nine Inch Nails), Music From 
and Inspired by Natural Bom Killers 
(Nothing/Interscope) offers everything 
from Juliette Lewis’ complete “I see 
Angels, Mickey” speech to her casual 
remarks to an ill-fated suitor (“That’s 
the worst fucking head I ever got in my 
life!”) to be loved, lingered over and 
learned by an audience for whom the 
film itself was still forbidden. 

The use of dialogue on soundtrack 
albums is not new. The score of Olivier’s 
1944 Henry V was augmented with key 
speeches from the movie, while the 
oft-quoted ‘rarest soundtrack album’ 
ever, The Caine Mutiny (1954), was hastily 



Segue shuffle: ‘Reservoir Dogs’ 


withdrawn due to legal wrangles over 
its use of dialogue. While speech featured 
in such early offerings, it soon lost 
its vogue appeal, becoming more 
of a novelty than a regular feature of 
soundtracks. Since Tarantino’s recent 
rediscovery of the pleasures of dialogue 
tracks, however, others have been quick 
to follow suit, lending coherence to 
otherwise shambolic pop compilation 
soundtracks. So few of the songs on the 
Four Weddings and a Funeral album 
(Vertigo) actually feature in the film, 
it’s unsurprising that the soundtrack 
relies on copious dialogue inserts to 
cement together its constituent parts. 

Of all the Tarantino-related audio 
product on offer the least inspiring is 
Morgan Creek’s recently deleted True 
Romance soundtrack which - despite the 
abundance of quotable scenes in the 
film - is entirely dialogue-free. Instead, 
it is left to Hans Zimmers’ recurrent 
atmospheric theme to tie together the 
otherwise disparate pop songs (from 
Charlie Sexton’s ‘Graceland’ to Chris 
Isaak’s ‘Two Hearts’), but the overall 
picture remains significantly lacking 
in homogenous charm. What would 
scriptwriter Tarantino have made of 
the album had he overseen the project? 
Compare this with long-time Tarantino- 
collaborator Roger Avary’s Killing Zoe, 
on which Tarantino takes an executive 
producer credit. Like True Romance, the 
Killing Zoe soundtrack album features 
no dialogue. Yet significantly Killing 
Zoe remains unique in the Tarantino 
cannon as the only movie bearing his 
name (the publicity boasts “From the 
Creators of Pulp Fiction and True Romance ”) 
which features not a pop jukebox 
soundtrack, but a coherent original 
incidental score. Created by techno¬ 
wizards tomandandy. Killing Zoe (Milan) 
offers nearly 50 minutes of grungy, 
strangely sinister synthesiser rumblings, 
augmented by pseudo-religious Arabic 
wails and threatening, hushed English 
voices. It’s a great album, far more 
impressive than the film itself (as indeed 
is Reznor’s Music From... Natural Bom 
Killers), and an excellent example of the 
successful synthesis of a pop sensibility 
with the incidental score tradition. With 
such solidly coherent musical material, 
dialogue would be an unnecessary 
addition, perhaps even a distraction. For 
the pop compilation soundtrack album, 
at which Tarantino has proved himself 
the modern master, it is a saving grace. 


Posse 

Director Mario Van Peebles; USA 1993; 
Columbia TriStar CVR 31351; Price £15.99; 
Certificate 15 
(S&S December 1993) 


Prelude to a Kiss 

Director Norman Rene; USA 1992; 
FoxVideo 1971; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S Video June 1994) 


The Purple Heart 

Director Lewis Milestone; USA 1944; FoxVideo 
1730S; Price £12.99; B/W; Certificate PG 
Based on a true story about a group of 
American servicemen who were put 
through a Japanese kangaroo court and 
beheaded for their alleged war crimes. A 
minor classic starring Dana Andrews and 
Richard Conte as the pilot leaders who 
bomb Tokyo. The expressionistic camera 
style and rousing plot fail to detract from 
the blatantly racist anti-Japanese 
message. (MFB No. 125) 


Robin Hood: Men in Tights 

Director Mel Brooks; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 30363; Price £12.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S January 1994) 


The Saint of Fort Washington 

Director Tim Hunter; USA 1993; 

FoxVideo 86425; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S June 1994) 


Season of the Witch 

Director George A. Romero; USA 1972; 
Redemption RED; Price £15.99; Certificate 18 
Inside this exploitation thriller, there’s a 
decent movie trying to get out, but 
unfortunately, the film’s lapses into 
slasher genre divert from the well- 
presented ironic commentary on mid- 
American patriarchal society. A 
housewife’s fears of growing old alone in 
her suburban house are brought to the 
surface by the actions of her aggressive 
husband and domination by the people 
around her. Dated and not always 
convincing, but there are moments that 
reveal why Romero regards this as one of 
his favourite early movies. Aka Hungry 
Wives /Jack’s Wife. (MFB No. 587) 


Stalingrad 

Director Joseph Vilsmaier; Germany 1992; 
Entertainment in Video EVS1149 (Widescreen 
1150); Price £10.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
(S&S May 1994) 


A Wing and a Prayer 

Director Henry Hathaway; USA 1944; FoxVideo 
191 OS; Price £12.99; B/W; Certificate PG 
A superb all-male cast (Don Ameche, 
Dana Andrews, William Eythe, Charles 
Bickford, Cedric Hardwicke) carries this 
excellent propaganda movie set during 
the Second World War in the South 
Pacific, which combines wartime footage 
with studio set-pieces. (MFB No. 130) 


Winter of Our Dreams 

Director John Duigan; Australia 1981; Art 
House AHP 5011; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
An expose of the corruption rife in 
Australian big cities during the early 80s. 
Bryan Brown plays a conniving journalist 
who exploits the prostitute friend of a 
deceased old flame. (MFB No. 578) 


Working Girls 

Director Lizzie Borden; USA 1986; Connoisseur 
Video CR 132; Price £15.99; Certificate 15 
Welcome video rerelease for Borden’s 
finest work. A relentless look at life in a 


New York brothel through the eyes of a 
Yale graduate and aspiring photographer 
(Louise Smith) who lives with her female 
lover. The sleazy sleeve is misleading, as 
the sex scenes are as erotic as a pair of old 
socks. Compelling, thought-provoking 
and touching. (MFB No. 651) 



Retail premiere 


A Better Tomorrow 

Director John Woo; Hong Kong 1987; MIA 
V3422; Price £12.99; 95 minutes; Certificate 18; 
Producer Tsui Hark; Screenplay John Woo; 

Lead Actors Chow Yun Fat, Ti Lung, 

Leslie Cheung, Emily Chu, Lee Chi Hung 
Woo’s familiar blend of melodrama and 
tightly-choreographed violence is seen 
here in embryonic form. This story of two 
brothers - one a cop, the other a money 
counterfeiter with a long-standing score 
to settle - looks assured in the set-pieces 
but a little ragged during the domestic 
scenes. Poor dubbing and an ill-suited 
soundtrack lets the side down, but Woo’s 
skill in directing action sequences shows. 


Chain of Command 

Director David Worth; USAflsrael 1993; 

Cannon S032116; Price £10.99; 91 minutes; 
Certificate 18; Producers Allan Greenblatt, 
Asher Gat; Screenplay Christopher Applegate, 
Ben Johnson Handy; Lead Actors 
Michael Dudikojf, Todd Curtis, Keren Tishman, 
R. Lee Ermey 

A contractual obligation project, starring 
Dudikoff as an out-of-character bad- 
mouthing secret agent who attempts to 
undermine a terrorist organisation in a 
fictitious Middle Eastern country. As in 
The Human Shield, another Dudikoff 
vehicle, the events are based on the Gulf 
war with a strong Israeli bias. 


Lesbian Leather Shorts 

Directors Various; Dangerous To Know DTK 
010; Price £15.99; 99 minutes; Certificate 18 
Following in the footsteps of Lesbian Lycra 
Shorts, this diverse and more erotic 
collection of short films delights and 
infuriates. Len Keller’s Ife, Annette 
Kennerley’s Sex, Lies, Religion and Susan 
Muska and Hrafnhildur Gunnarsdottir’s 
Stafford’s Stoty are brief, well-thought out 
works. Julie Jenks’ heterosexual porno 
pastiche The Housewife and the Plumber is 
little more than cheap titillation, but the 
collection begins to look up with Cathy C. 
Cook’s The Match That Started My Fire - a 
sexy mock radio show impressively laid 
over a collage of archive and nature film 
footage mixed with black and white 
camcorder images. New Zealand director 
Christine Parker’s Peach is a standard girl 
meets girl love story. The compilation 
wraps up with Jumping the Gun by Jane 
Schneider - a tight, whimsical short 
about the morning after; a documentary 
about body piercing called Tender by Sara 
Whiteley and Raven Tender Barbarian; 
and Mark Harriot’s Queer Photographer, a 
tribute to Tessa Boffin who died last year. 


Scandalous Gilda (Scandalosa Gilda) 

Director Gabriele Lavia; Italy 1985; Jezebel JEZ; 
Price £15.99; 85 minutes; Certificate 18; 
Producer Pietro Innocenzi; Screenplay Gabriele 
Lavia; Lead Actors Monica Guerritore, 

Gabriele Lavia, Pina Cri, Jasmine Maimonte 
Dull erotic thriller in which a jilted wife 
seeks out a man to humiliate in revenge 
for her husband’s infidelity. 
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The Sight and Sound 
annual index for Volume 4 
(January 1994- December 1994) 
is now available 

The 16-page index includes 
the following sections: 

• a comprehensive general 
subject index 

• film reviews by title 
and director 

• book reviews by title 
and author 

• video reviews 

• contributors 

Subscribers will receive their index free with 
the February 1995 issue 

The indexes for volumes 1-4 may be purchased from: 

Sight and Sound Sales, Tower House 
Sovereign Park, Market Harborough 
Leicestershire, LE16 9EF, Telephone 0858 468888 

Prices 

• UK, Europe: £3.00 each including p&p 

• Overseas: £4.50 each including p&p 


Vancouver 
Film School 

If you seek intensive hands-on industry 
based training in the motion picture 
arts, we offer 4 of the best foundation 
programs in North America: 

★ Film Production Techniques 

★ Digital Post-production 

★ High-end 3D Computer Animation 

★ Classical Animation 



For detailed information call: 

1 - 800 - 661-4101 

or write: #400-1168 Hamilton Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6B 2S2 









Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P1PL 
Facsimile 071 436 2327 

Scary covers 

From Jacqueline McLaurin 
Very busy times right now. but I had to stop 
ironing, writing Christmas cards, cooking 
etc., to tell you 1 had enough of scary, 
bloody, violent, grotesque Sight and Sound 
covers over the last year. I do enjoy the mag¬ 
azine, but my children hate to see it laying 
around and wonder what this ’orrible maga¬ 
zine is that their parents are reading, just 
judging by the cover. I don’t have time to 
develop the argument, but I am sure you see 
my point and my outburst provoked just 
now by reaching (late at night) for a nice 
cheese bite and the latest issue of S6S, 
putting my feet up - and going “Yuugh" at 
Tom Cruise’s bloody teeth. And please don't 
think “Silly woman, read Hello instead!" or 
go on about reflecting the real face of 
today’s cinema! You have the choice - or is it 
Esterson Lackersteen? At any rate, could you 
possibly tone it down, please? Thank you in 
advance for looking into it. 

Newbury, Berkshire 

Starring Lena Horne 

From Stephen Bourne 

In his review of That's Entertainment! Ill (S&S 
January) Andy Medhurst says that MGM 
denied Lena Horne the role of Julie LaVerne 
in Show Boat (1951) because of racism. How¬ 
ever. the situation is more complicated than 
that. The role of Julie was never intended for 
Home. From the start, MGM had planned to 
cast Judy Garland, their number one musi¬ 
cal star, but she had just been replaced on 
both Annie Get Your Gun and Royal Wedding. 
and MGM had terminated her contract 
before work began on Show Boat. 

Arthur Freed’s explanation for not replac¬ 
ing Garland with Home was simple: “You 
couldn’t pass Lena off as white. The girl that 
played the part had to look white." When I 
interviewed John Kobal in 1983 he said he 
agreed with Freed’s decision to cast Ava 
Gardner: “Lena was black, which Julie isn’t... 
And at least Lena worked a lot. It is because 
of those MGM films that we know her. With¬ 
out Freed she wouldn’t have been at MGM at 
all. Later in her life, directors like her son-in- 
law Sidney Lumet didn’t find parts for her. 
so he either didn’t think her career a waste, 
or he wasn’t interested in redressing a 
wrong." Four years later. Lena’s daughter 
Gail Lumet Buckley told me: “I just think it 
was a racist situation. In 1951 MGM couldn’t 
sell a film with Lena in the South unless 
they cut her out. This couldn’t be done with 
a film like Show Boat, in which she would 
have been integrated with white cast mem¬ 
bers. But MGM was the least racist studio in 
Hollywood. They didn’t hesitate to put her 
under contract." 

Medhurst also says that MGM confined 
Lena to “minor" roles. But let us not forget 
that when she made these brief ’guest’ 
appearances she was always beautifully 
gowned, and given classy songs to perform 
in striking sets. Seeing three or four min¬ 
utes of Lena Home in an MGM musical of 
the 1940s is more exciting and satisfying 
than watching an entire feature from 1990s 
starring the likes of Macauley Culkin, Eddie 


Murphy or Sylvester Stallone. Finally, I 
believe that it’s Lena Home singing Jerome 
Kern’s and Dorothy Field’s A Fine Romance on 
the soundtrack of The Adventures of Priscilla 
Queen of the Desert, not - as claimed in your 
review in November 1994 - Ella Fitzgerald. 
London 

Marketing the classics 

From Martin McCabe, Marketing & Acquisitions 
Director, Tartan Video 

In reply to Messrs Brownlow and Gill (S&S 
December) I regret that they feel that our 
video release of Sunrise is “deplorable" and 
an “insult". It has never been Tartan Video’s 
intention to release anything of a substan¬ 
dard nature. The element we used for the 
release took us more than a year to secure, 
and was finally accepted after a good num¬ 
ber of prints had been rejected. The print 
was cleaned and digitally remastered at con¬ 
siderable expense, from the best materials 
we had made available to us at the time. If 
we had been aware of the existence of a bet¬ 
ter element we would of course have used it. 

As much as I can sympathise with the 
frustrations expressed in the letter one has 
to question the ongoing viability of such 
releases in a marketplace even as mature as 
the UK where the audience for silent classics 
(with one or two notable exceptions) can be 
measured in the low hundreds rather than 
the thousands. Our commitment to present¬ 
ing a diverse range of world cinema to the 
public has to be tempered by the fiscal con¬ 
siderations imposed by such a limited mar¬ 
ket. and despite our personal enthusiasm 
for making these titles available to a wider 
audience we may be left in a situation 
where the only realistic alternative is not to 
issue them at all. 

London 

Pillars of myth 

From Adrian Turner 

May I be allowed, as the author of a recent 
book about the making of Lawrence of Arabia. 
to correct a few mistakes in Len Deighton’s 
otherwise fine article? Understandably, he 
simplifies the numerous efforts made by 
film-makers to acquire the screen rights to 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, but unfortunately 
he omits the major contribution of Michael 
Wilson, whose treatment and screenplay 
was the main reason A. W. Lawrence ulti¬ 
mately sold the book to Sam Spiegel. Sadly. 
Deighton also perpetuates the myth that 
the casting of Alec Guinness as Feisal David 
was opposed by Lean (in fact. Lean person¬ 
ally invited Guinness to play the role). 
Deighton quotes Lean as saying that “Finney 
worked four days, then quit." though 
Finney only did a screen test. Deighton also 
claims that Lawrence was cut after the pre 
midre to enable three shows a day. This is 
not the case at all - Lawrence was cut because 
Lean wanted to cut it. (And after the trim. 35 
minutes-worth, there were still only two 
shows a day. as advertisements in the 
British and American press prove.) 

London 

Goethe revised 

From M.F. Pride 

In the January 1995 issue Mr Busy calls 
Goethe’s Die Wahlverwandtschaften a “mam¬ 
moth epistolary novel". A very small mam¬ 
moth, I would have thought (180 pages in 


my edition) and very few letters - two or 
three interpolated into a mainly third per¬ 
son narrative. As for the supposed lack of 
sex. I remember a description of the concep¬ 
tion of a child who shall, by an effort of the 
father’s will, bear the features of his absent 
beloved rather than those of the woman 
he’s impregnating. 

London 

Additions and corrections 

January 1995 p.24: In the picture caption. 
1994 not 1995. p.52-53: In the last para¬ 
graph of the review of Only the Strong. Silve- 
rio not Silverado 
The Chronicle of Cinema. 1895*1920 
p.4 (Genesis of cinema) 1721: Willem 
Jakob *s Gravesande’s not Willem Jakob’s 
Gravesande’s. p.7 (Cinema births) 1874: 
Baggot not Baggott. 1886: Schiinzel not 
Schiintzel. 1887: Walther Ruttmann not 
Walter. 1891: Prokofiev not Prokoviev. 1893: 
Pangborn not Pangbome. p.12 (1900 Births): 
Vasiliev not Vasiiev. p.13 (1901 World 
events): Dvorak not Dvo ak. p.16 (1904 World 
events): Dvorak not Dvo ak. p.17 (1905 Films. 
USA): The Miller’s Daughter is directed by 
Porter and McCutcheon not Porterand 
McCutcheon. (1905 Births): Havelock-Allan 
not Havelock-Alien, p.24 (1912 Births): Jiri 
Tmka not Ji i. p.27 (1916 Films. Sweden): Kdr- 
lek... not Kdriek.... p.28 (1917 World events): 
Prokofiev not Prokoviev. p.30 (1919 Films, 
Germany): Schiinzel not Schiintzel. 

The Chronicle of Cinema. 1920-1940 
p.39 (1926 Films. Germany): Die Geschichte des 
Prinzen Achmed was released under the title 
Die Abenteuer des Prinzen Achmed. p.40 (1927 
World events): Show Boat not Showboat, p.46 
(1931 Films, Portugal): Douro, faina fluvial not 
...Jluvral. Films. USA: Dishonored not Dishon¬ 
oured. p.47 (1932 Films. USA): Pack Up Your 
Troubles is directed by George Marshall/Ray 
McCarey not Marshall George/McCarey Ray. 
p.52 (1936 World events): Fitzgerald, The 
Crack-up was published in 1945 as stated. 
Delete reference in 1936. (1936 Films. USA): 
Rose-Marie is directed by W. S. Van Dyke not 
Willard Van Dyke, p.55 (1939 Films. Ger¬ 
many): Der ewige Jude not Die ewigejude. 

The Chronicle of Cinema. 1940-1960 
p.62 (1944 top caption): an image from a 
scene which Wilder cut from Double Indem¬ 
nity before release, p.67 (1948 World events): 
Lehar not Le ar. p.69 (John Ford and the 
Western) Wagon Master not Wagonmaster. 
p.71 (1950 Deaths): Sjoberg died in 1980 not 
1950. p.75 (1955 Films. USA): Blackboard Jun¬ 
gle not The Blackboard Jungle; The Night of the 
Hunter, not Night of the Hunter. 

The Chronicle of Cinema. 1960-1980 
p.82 (1960 Films. USA): BUtterfield 8 not BUT - 
terfield 8. p.89 (Hard-core porn) stag films not 
16mm stag films, p.89 (Rock movies) Black¬ 
board Jungle not The Blackboard Jungle, p.90 
(1968 Films, Argentina): The Hour of the Fur¬ 
naces is directed by Fernando Solanas and 
not by Solanas and Getino. p.91 (1969 World 
events): Penderecki not Penderecky. p.100 
(1975 Films, USA): French Connection II not The 
French Connection. 

The Chronicle of Cinema. 1980-1995 
p.122 (1992 Deaths) Vilma Banky died 18 
March 1991 as stated. Delete reference in 
1992. p.124 (1994 Films. USA): Clear and Pre¬ 
sent Danger is directed by Phillip Noyce not 
Philip Noyce: Pret-a-Porter released in the US 
as Ready to Wear. 
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TOTAL VIDEO ABSOLUTION 

THIS SEASONS SAUCY RELEASES INCLUDE SUCH PAPAL FAVOURITES AS 

THE NUNS OF SAINT ARCHANGEL, THE SINFUL NUNS OF ST VALENTINE, KILLER NUN, FLAVIA THE HERETIC 

AND THE CELESTIAL SLEAZE DRENCHED CLASSIC 

RELEASED THIS MARCH ARE CLIVE BARKER’S NEVER BEFORE SEEN EARLY SHORTS - SALOME AND THE FORBIDDEN 

ALL OUR TAPES ARE AV AILABLE FROM HMV, VIRGIN RECORDS AND ALL GOOD VIDEO STOCKISTS. 

For further information on REDEMPTION / JEZEBEL FILMS and the REDEEMER magazine please write to 
THE REDEMPTION CENTRE, PO BOX 50, STROUD, GLOUCS., GL6 8YG. 
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SMELL 


The BSP 

LUIS BUNURL 1 / 

Collection 


The If 

LUIS BUNUEL 


Collection 


Exterminating Angel| 

-LACERATING HUMOUR... A FINE 
PIECEOFBIASPHEMY- ^ 


Simon of the Desert 


“Vintage Buhuel... startling, charming 
and healthily wicked" 
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Viridiana 


‘The masieru'ork of one of the 
world's outstanding artists ’V— 
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City of Women 
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The Tall 
Blond Man 
With One 
Black Shoe 














